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8 We affairs 0! of. : 2 now 3 eſſen · 
tially connected with thoſe of that pow 


W 


+ *- erful empire which, by rapid conqueſt, 
6 had united under one dominion almoſt the whole 
of the civilized world, it will be neceſſary to take 
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g the moſt remarkable and important events in the 
N e hiſtory of mankind. 


At we earlier known in Aſia Minor than in 
Greece. Before the Trojan war, that country 
whence Pelops came,- by ſome called Phry- 


Greeks for” wealth. In Lydia, the moun- 


might eafily collect it. Hence, at the foot of 
Imolus, on the banks of the Pactolus, the town 


the capital of Lydia. Gold, to which all na- 


tions of the old world, even in their rudeſt 


Americans, of any people known to have long 
poſſeſſed it, have alone given it an eſtimation 
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mea proportioned to its intrinſic worth; gold 
= has not always thoſe pernicious effects which 


ſpeculative philoſophers have been fond of at- 
tributing to it. Gold was, to the Lydians, the 


We have already obſerved. that hes: and 


. tain Tmolus antiently abounded with gold, 
Seb. which the torrent-river Pactolus brought down 
X . from the craggy ſumtnits, ſo that a rude people 


ages, ſeem almoſt inſtinctively to have attri- 
buted a myſterious value, while the original 


1 . . | fpring - of induſtry, of knowlege, we may add 


5 the ede © country of) —— — 50 of 


gia, by others Lydia, was famed among the 


2 of or early roſe to importance, and became 0 


zi 


LY | of virtue, if it be truly ſaid that virtue confiſts 


in action. Undgubredly it was alſo the ſpring 


* 5 ok vice; for ſo things are conſtituted in this 
OO | world, chat chere almoſt only can be active vir- 


tue e is vice. RI as we have 
55 15 . An 


bol the Grecian colonies could not be ſafe in the 


have derived their origin . the ans base 3 
who. peopled Greece. Their laws and manners, Herodot. 
to the time of Herodotus, were almoſt the ſame 1. i. c. 35, - 
with thoſe of the Greeks; and that hiſtorian _ "OE 

' mentions ſome circumſtances in the progreſs * 
ſociety in which they preceded neighbouring 
nations. They were the firſt people known to 
the Greeks to have exerciſed retail trades 2 and 
the firſt who ſtruck coins of gold and flyer, 
Coins are fingularly adapted to convey to late 

ages and diſtant countries exact information of 
the progreſs of art and fine taſte; and the ex- 
tant coins of the Lydian kings, the oldeſt 
known to exiſt, exhibit remarkable proofs of 
the elegant taſte and excellent N of 
wur early era. Th 

In all countries the arts of peace aut; war 
have flouriſhed together. While- the people of 
_ Lydia through induſtry were growing rich, the 
monarchs extended their dominion: eaſtward. as 
far as the river Halys. The ſmall republics 


n of. ſuch a Ne What Ace 


| 2 Dearss Kelwnoi 24 70 - Herod. th i. 5 * We 1 Ab 
expect perfect correſpondence, i in terms of this kind, between 
different languages, in diſtant countries, and widely diſtant ages : 
but we find Kro very nearly defined, by Plato, a Shopkeeper (1), 

85 He is put in oppoſition to the Ehre, who travelled to deal, and 


who, according to the extent of his dealings, would be, in modern 
terms, either a merchant or a pedlar. In another place Plato diſ- 
tinguiſhes the Kd, as one who bought to WN the Adlo- 


rng, who ſold his own e 2a or produce (2). 
00 RIS: Ti P. 372. (2) Plat. Palit. 4, l. p. 160. ; 
| | B 2 | cidental 


: 1 
* N 


Bd 1 AP. n eius efeche Whatie princes had al- 
— lowed thoſe adventurers, moſtly driven by vio· 
lence from their ſettlements in Greece, to ap- 
B 5 propriate a territory on the Aſiatic ſhore fout 
= _ hundred miles in length, eminent for richneſs 
x of ſoil and beauty of elimate, ſo little were let. 
- ters known or practiſed and ſo deficient tradi- 
tion, we are wholly without information. Thoſe 
adventurers however were of the moſt poliſhed 
_ Greeks of their age, lonians from Athens; wo: 
Zolians from Thebes and from the capitals of | 
the Pelopid and Neleid kings. They knew ff 
how to profit from a rich ſettlement acquired. 
The improvements of Lydia would become 
theirs, Alone poſſeſſing ports and ſhipping, . 
maritime commerce was excluſively theirs.” Ac. 
cordingly, we find that, in ſcience and the fine | 
arts, Tonia became the miſtreſs of Greece; and | 
in extent of maritime communication, the colo- 
nies far exceeded the mother- country. But 
while flouriſhing each by itſelf, the Aſiatic 
Grecian ſtates, jealous of their ſeparate indepen- 
dency, had ſcarcely any political connection with 
1 the mother - country, and little with one another; 
1 tho ſome of them maintained intimate friendly 
E Intercourſe with the diſtant ſiſter-colonies of 
Sicily and Italy. The ſeveral cities, indeed, of 
each people, Folian, Ionian, and + Dorian, 
þ maintained a union in religion: they had their : 
common facrifices; but the Ionians alone, in- 
duced apparently by the preſſure of the .neigh- 
| botting monarchy of Lydia, took occaſion from 
ö che e ſacrifice to an a n. for 
e 0 | common 


N 


. 
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HISTORY OF GRE rex. 


common conſultation concerning their political 8 
intereſts. The Panionian aſſembly, however, 


being but a meeting of miniſters of indepen- 


dient ſtates, wanted authority to inforce its own re- 
ſolutions, and the political connection produced 4 


1 it remained extremely imperfect. 
The firſt attempt of a Lydian monarch” to 
1 the Grecian ſtates, of which we have any 


information, was under Gyges, ſuppoſed to have 


reigned ſoon after the age of Lycurgus. Defi- 


cient as their political connection was, he found 


among them probably a knowlege of war, as 
well as a republican ſpirit of bravery; which the 


Aſiatics in general did not poſſeſs; for he failed 
in his attempts upon Miletus and Smyrna, but 


as, 
Li. c. 14. 


he took Colophon. The weight, however, of : 


the Lydian kingdom, perſeveringly exerted, 
was too great for any of thoſe-little commone 
wealths to reſiſt: Aare „ſon of Gyges, oe 
Miletus and Priens. 7 

There are ſome: parts of this N whos in · 


ee from earlieſt hiſtory, have differed 


from all others in circumſtances and manners, 
which they have Preſerved. unaltered through 


** 


hundreds of generations. Of theſe the people 
of that vaſt country called ScyTura' by the 


Greeks, and by the moderns Tartary, are par- 


5 ticularly remarkable, The deſcription. that Juſ- 


tin, after Trogus Pompeius, gives of the Scy- 


- thians, is equally juſt, as far as our knowlege 


+ s, for all former and for all following ages. 
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1 HISTORY o GREECE: 


C x AP, of immenſe: extent. Exerciſing no tillage, __ 
claim no property in land: they hold in abhor- 
e. oy rence and foorm the confinement of a fixed ha- 
2 bitation roaming petpet perpetually, with their fami- 
= 1 Hes and herds, from paſture to paſture over their 
7 woo boundleſs wilderneſs. In this vagabond life, not 
0 ſteal from one, another is almoſt their only 
law. Their defires commonly go no farther than 
for food, which their herds ſupply Yo - and for 
clothing, which the extreme cold of their 
dlimate makes peculiarly neceſſary. For tje 
whole extent of their country being far removed | 
from the balmy- influence of the ocean; and, 


tho moſtly plain, yet of extraordinary height 
above the level of the ocean; being bounded even 
on the ſouth by mountains moſtly covered with 
ſnow; while the tract northward is a continent of 
now, their winters are of a ſeverity. unknown 
5 under the ſame latitude in other parts of the 
globe. Nature has therefore ſupplied the 


brute animals of thoſe regions with a peculiar 
warmth of covering. To man is only given 


Herodotus" exact acquaintance with the Scythian climate; ane 
his lively deſcription of it, both deſerve notice: Aue xiifætos Navy 5 : : 
Dee Tac yur cotw dd vi ig tfa rope pb 6x7 v her 
aPopyros dog vireTas Xpupac, + ty rose owe ix u u ou Toons" | 
Tog by Enonatiay ro . H d. 9 8 X48 Boo. 

/ Topo; mi 6 Kipp" xa in who. 2p M%h z zurdg 2 Dehn 
X&@Tartnptvos eee K bg Aue ETEAGUIGUOE 4 6 & Tov ö : 
EurJovg. Oüro fl 39 Tore: zur Hives Neri xnipery bon rods K 
$T$AoiT2vg ri EAC ux avrols £54. x. r. 6. Herodot. I. iv. e. 28. 
See alſo Strabo, b. vii, p. 307. In the mild climate of our own. 5 
iland we do not readily learn to conceive the ſeverity of conti N i -4 
nental winters, even in the moſt defirablelatitudes, where the ſur- 
face is elevated and the ocean "diſtant. All modern accounts of 
the countries around the Euxine teſtify to the Juſineſs of Herodotus 
deſeription * the Scythian winters | 
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: abirjes: wreſt uch boobs from the inferior c 
ation The ingenuity of the antient Sen 

went chus far. Neceſſity drove them to the uſe 
of thoſe furs for clothing which are become ſo 
extenſively an article of uſeleſs, perhaps often 
pernieious luxury in milder climates s. Such a 
country, with ſuch inhabitants, would little in- 
vite the ambition of others. But the Scythians, 
inſtinctively fond of wandering, were likely to 
be inſpired with a deſire to wander among the 

poſſeſſions of their more ſettled neighbours.” And 
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tho their manner of life is little above that ß 


brutes, yet it has always been that of gregarious 


brutes: they migrate in ſuch multitudes that their 
progreſſion is ſcarcely reſiſtible. War was more- 

over ſingularly their delight; and mercy and 
human kindneſs were totally alien to their war- 


fare. Scalping was practiſed by them nearly as 


by the American Indians: none could claim bis 
ſhare of plunder who had not an enemy's head 


to preſent to his chief. The ſcalp: then became 


the warrior's favorite ornament for his own per- 


ſon, and that of his horſe : the number he poſ- 
ſeſſed decided his reputation and his rank. 
Without this teſtimonial of military merit none 
could be admitted to their principal feaſts ; 


where, as among , our Scandinavian anceſtors, | 


8 England is perhaps of all countries in the northern temperate 


zone that in which furs are leaſt uſed. It is, indeed, the country 


in the world in which precaution of any kind againſt, changes in 


the atmoſphere i is leaſt known; in few countries lefs is neceflary ; 3 


yet, perhaps from a peculiar fondneſs for exerciſe in the air and 


a-conſe vent impatience under conſinement within- doors, which 
the people” of ſome other countries not only bear but like, thoſe 
| changes ars nowhere! more the ſubject of converſation and complaint. 


5 h B . = Probably 


„ 
B Li. c 15. dia there 8 a migration from thoſe rugs \ 


& I. iv. 


8 


n cheir 3 the. Kulls of Alain 


well for the hiſtorian's credit that we are aſſured, 


by unqueſtionable teſtimony, of the nene of ; 
ſuch practices among later people . 5 
Thrice, in very early times, 8 Knee 0 
5 vagabonds are ſaid to have overrun Aſia. But 
ttmeir irruptions had more the effect of a ſwarm of 
locuſts, an inundation, or a hurricane, than of 


an expedition deviſed and conducted by the 
reaſon. of men. While Ardyès reigned in Ly- 


ged climates. A Scythian hord droye be- 


i fors them a Cimmerian hord, apparently of 


* not very diſſimilar manners. The conquerors, 
purſqj ing eaſtward, entęred Media, and over- 


* whelmed chat rich and powerful kingdom. The 


4 This etch, of ſo ſingular a portion of mankind, was penned 
before the author had ſeen the finiſhed picture of the ſame people, 


| by the maſterly | hand of the hiſtorian of the Decline and Fall 


Senfible of the truth of this remark, the author has found himſelf ' 


the Roman Empire. It has been obſerved by more than one great 


hiſtorian, that every book ſhould be as complete as poſſible within it 


ſelf, and ſhould never refer for anything material to ther books (i). 


1 under peculiar difficulty i in the neceſſity of giving { ſome account of 


- the Scythians. He ſcrupled the tranſcription of a long paſſage from 
a hiſtory not only in the hands, but freſh in the memory of all 
Europe. The whole would indeed haye been beyond his pur- 


3 enemies were the drinking- cups. It is perhaps 5 


poſe; the ſelection of parts hazardous; and any appearance of 5 


competition prepoſterous. He has therefore riſked his originell 
ſketch, principally tranſlated from Juſtin and Herodotus, which 
he hopes will be found not abſolutely i incompetent for i its purpoſe; | 
- and it will certainly be imputed as credit to thoſe two writers, 
that this ſketch, as far as it goes, accords yery completely with the - 
elaborate account of the hiſtorian firft mentioned, who ſo fngularly 5 


| unites the livelieſt manner with rhe moſt laborious diligence. ; 7 


5 it. cf Zaghnd, Art. IH a 


Cops. Trid. 252055 * gt 
N e Cimmerlans 


8 
* 


weſterly courſe; and, in their flight, little lefs 


independency; for we find Sadyattes, ſon of 


leſians therefore commanding the ſea, a block- 
; ae by land was little efficacious; and * 


k 'P 


the Seythian i irruption and the Mileſian war, is inconſiſtent witg 
the narration of Herodotus. Newton has not marked the date of 
the Mileſian war; but according to othet circumſtances which he 


8 where eden 8 account e Pere wee it. 


Citadel only withſtanding ! them. S Moſt; af 2 the 
Grecian cities ſuffered. | But the plague was 


ing directed their attention to maritime affairs, Ei 


| Cimmerians had avoided how a sere 


terrible to the nations among whom they came, ah ; 
than the Scythians had been to themſelves, they 
overran Aſia Minor. Sardis fell their prey; the 


tranſitory, It came, it deſtroyed, it vaniſhed; 
and things me money 57 0585 former "_ 
tion. 1 77 % "4x ENS 
The power * the Tydinn! Sa ee was 
RE, ſhaken. Some of the Grecian ſtates, _ 
Miletus particularly, appear to have recovered : 


— Ants, toward the end of his reign, ingaged in 05 50. . 
war witli the Mileſians. It was continued or = 6880. 5 
_ renewed. by his ſon Halyattes. Miletus was then Ol. Mn | 
the richeſt and | moſt populous of the Aſiatic B-C-621, 
| Grecian cities. None of the greater powers hav- Herodot. 


the naval force of the little Grecian ſtates gave 

them conſequence; and that of Miletus was ſu- 
perior to any other. The Lydian monarch had 
none to oppoſe to it, except what he might 
command from his ſubje& Greeks. | The Mi- 


7 The ſpace of only three years, allowed by Dr. Blair, bids 


has marked, it might have begun about the fiftieth Oey. 
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known: 


node. of ſiege was at that time little 
T he manner therefore- in which the 
Eydian monarch carried on the war was thus. 
Marching into the Mileſian territory a little bez 
fore harveſt, with all military pomp, to the 

ſound of various muſical inſtruments, he cut 
down all the corn, and deſtroyed all the vines, 
dlives, and other valuable trees; ſparing the 
buildings, chat the people might have the better 
means of am 7 freſh harveſts for him to 
carry off or deſtroy The Mileſians, venturing 
to take the field for the protection of their pro- 


perty, ſuffered two conſiderable defeats. The | 


war however continued eleven years, from its 


commencement under Sadyattes, and the Mile- 


aus ſtill obſtinately defended themſelves. In 
the twelfth year, Halyattes, being ſeized with 


a dangerous ilneſs, was agitated with ſuperſti- 


tious fear on account of the accidental burning 

of a temple of Minerva by his ravaging troops: 
and the Mileſians, making eee of wha cir- 
d Aenne, procured a peace. | 


Erceſus ſon of Halyattes ill + he 


power of the Lydian monarchy. He made all 
the Aſian Greeks tributary; and, excepting Ly- 
cia and Cilicia, was maſter of the 


r, as far as the Halys. He was an able 


and virtuous prince, not leſs generally beloved 
than feared; ſo. that, the Aſian Greeks, finding 


their condition far from worſe for their ſubjec- 
tion to ſuch a monarch, who allowed them the 


injoyment of their own laws.and. conſtitution, 


with the whole internal regulation of their little 
| common- 


a 72 0 


Whole of Aa 


Jects to their legal hereditary ſovereig n. There — 


5 e Sea cudewy tent eons Tt berth; 
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7 "ApPariency F ande | 
; 7 55 | 05 as iu g ll e 5 7 
SOLE en r Wen c i „ 
5 5 ee Pyr. Sou And $a 
T | When in the L tag urn the monarch nest. xi ; 
His fame in lively characters remain 0 ö 
Or graved in monumental hiſtories, s 1 
inp Or deck*d and painted in Aonian firains. e 
Thus freſh. and fragrant and immortal blboomm 1 
The virtue, CRoksus, of thy gentle ming 

Ih While fate to infamy and hatred dooms r 

1 Sicilia's tyrant, ſcorn of human kindzj © 
Wuhoſe ruthleſs boſom ſwell'd with cruel pride, 1 

When, in his brazen bull, the e he died. 25 
| Him therefore nor in ſweet ſociet 7 ; n 
lIh)be generous youth converſing . nam, 554 


9 
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Aber ah baba attached t to him as'fubs ener-. 


had long been intercourſe — Eydia and 
the continent of Greece. Sardis, as a mart, was 


a 7750 118 


's This appears "from. the 1 tenor of Herodotus' e an 
receives confirmation from Thucydides, who ſays that the Tonians 
flouriſhed greatly and were very powerfultill they were reduced 
by Cyrus, after he had conquered Crœſus (1). Pindar's conciſe: 


but emphatical eulogy ſpeaks alſo . to the, fam t purpo 5 - 
A e is remarkable: 12 92 5 


2 ann OribipCporo al 1 VIE 


Nor with the harp's delightful melody, 
Mingle his odious inharmonious fan. 


8 (x) Thueyd. J. i. c. 16. 
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putation of the Delphian oracle was high Ne 
1 and many preſents from Lydian 


= © narchs were, in the time of Herodotus, 
E Principal ornaments. of its ſhrine. Gyges 


| king of Lydia, that writer ſays, was the firſt 
foreigner, excepting only Midas, ſon of Gordias 
king of Phrygia, who ever ſent a preſent thither, 


Crœſus ſeems to have equalled in ſuperſtition 


c 1 Ar. an IR 6 all nations within reach. Superdi. 5 
don chiefly led the Lydians to Greece: che re- 


any of his predeceſſors, tho" otherwiſe highly 


+. 


was not without. 2 conſiderable ſhare of ambition. 


gerodet. . liberal, He appears to have been partial to the 
3 . Greeks, and he incouraged men of genius and 
* | learning of that nation in his court. But he 


Being maſter of the whole weſtern coaſt of Afia _ 


ego meh with all its ſhipping, he had the means 


of of becoming a more formidable naval power 


| 4 ns >: The arſt; the greateſt bliſs on man conferr d, 
. 3 Is in the acts of virtue to excel; 
Phe ſecond te obtain their high Nee f 
l ſoul-exalting praiſe of doing well. 
-  ,, Wha both theſe lots attains is bleſt 1 
& 2 Lie fortune here below can give no richer _— 
1 2 | Wegr's TRANSLATION. | 
hs \Pindar s vou: th the ſame of Crœſus Was recent. The ſelec- 
f Hon of him therefore as an example of a virtuous and beneficent 
prince, fitteſt to be named in eo 10 * deteſted ho hr Is 
R teſtimony. ß : 


7 The firſt three lines of the quotation | EA Pindar i in he fore - 


— . ; 
ja => 


to indicate that the Grecian poets, as well as the ſophiſts mentioned 

by Herodetus, were not without a due ſhare of that prince's 

favor; if indeed the hiſtorian did not mean to inelude poets under 

1 the term ſophiſt. It ſhould follow that, if pure Greek was not 
we common language of ane it' was: however e under- 
3 mood in Crœſus a court. 


. than 


* 
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going note, being introduRtory to the mention of Crœſus, appear 


© a : 
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| nba: 8 Known ia tlie world. EE 3 $80T+ 
the ilands trembled for their -independeney; EY 
and Greece itſelf was not without apprehenſion; Herogor, 


when events in another quarter called all the at 
tention of the Lydian monarcdc n. 5 
Tho accounts of the eee d, me river 
Eupbrates go farther into antiquity than thoſe of 
any other upon earth, yet we ſcarcely; know 
when there was not a large and poliſhed empire 
there. Of other countries which have poſſeſſed _ 
ſcience, arts, and letters, we learn whence ſci- | 
ence, arts, and particularly whence letters hae 
come to them; but no trace appears of their ex · 
iſtence in any other county; prior to their flou- 
riſhing! in CHAL DRA. ; However alſo the won 1 


ders off BABYLON may have been exaggerated 


by ſome writers, we have yet ſufficient teſtimony 
to its having been a city of extraordinary; mag- 
nitude, populouſneſs, wealth, and magnificence, 


when ſcarcely elſewhere in the world a city ex- 
jiſted. The Ass XRIAR EmMeireg; of which it 


was the metropolis, by a revolt of the northern 
provinces became divided. Babylon remained 
the capital of the ſouthern part, ſtill called Afly- 
ria: the northern formed an extenſive kingdom 
under the name of Mspra.. To the. ſouth of 
Media, and eaſt of Aſſyria, was a mountainous 


ww 
oy 


tract called PRRSsIA; fo inferior to the ſurround- 


ing countries in riches and populouſneis, that 
hitherto it had been of little weight or conſidera · 
tion. But, during the reign of Crœſus in Ly- 
' dia, a prince of extraordinary abilities, named 
e aroſe WEE the Perſians, Thale hardy, 
ob; | moun- | 
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ö — ad; inhabitants of the rich Afiatic plains / 
© Orme . which is ſtill obſerved in the ſultry climates of 
9 besen; tho, in Europe, the difference in 
ſtrength and courage, between the inhabitants of 
mountains and of plains, is only to be found in 
the imagination of ſpeculative writers. Cyrus 
became maſter of Media, according to ſome ac- 
counts by inheritance from his mother, accord- 
ing to others by arms. Hie was ſucceſsful in | 
war againſt Aſſyria, and threatened the intire 
conqueſt of that empire. Crœſus was alarmed 
at his growing power and fame. It was obvi- 
ous policy to ſuppott the Aſſyrian monarch, and 
1 endeavour to hold the balance between him and 
r Perſian. Vet either the: attempt or the ne- 
=_ glect might be fatal; and human wiſdom eat 
| only decide upon the probability. Anxious * 
ſurer grounds, and full of the ſuperſtition of his 
age, he tried all the more celebrated oracles 
known to the Greeks for advice and information. 
He was ſo liberal in preſents to Delphi, chat 
te Delphians paſſed a decree granting to the 
= king and people of Lydia precedency in the 
cCCenſulkation ef che oracle; with privilege © for 
5 any Lydian to become at pleaſure a Delphian | 
eitizen. Such preference to à foreigner, in a 
buſineſs which müſt have been under the cont. 1 
- froul of the Amphictyonic council, proves 1 
| ſtrongly” He N yy e of the: Greeks Fol RG TE 
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1 . their fear of him. Yer. the mana- 1. 
gers of che oracle, always provident of its repu : r 
tation, could by no means be induced to pros — 
pheſy any ſucceſs to him in a war with Perſia. 
To all his interrogatories on the ſubject thex 
gave anſwers ſo dubious and eluſive, that, what- _— 
ſoever part he might take, and whatſoever might „ 
be the event, the credit of the oracle would be — 
fafe. The unhappy prince, after. much heſita- 
tion, at length determined upon war. 1> He led 
his army into thoſe provinces beyond the river 
Falys which had formed part of the Median BOIL 
monarchy. Cyrus immediately quitted his Aﬀy- :- | 
rian foes to march againſt Crœſus. One great Ol. Fo „ 1 
battle decided the fate of Lydia. Cyrus was — 1 
victorioùs, and marching immediately to Sardis, — 
made Crœſus prifoner, and ait g e a 1285 55 
vince of the Perſian empire. l 5 
While the iſſue of the war amazed yer un- 
certain, Cyrus had endeavoured to gain the 
Grecian cities in Aſia Minor; but they adhered _ _ 1 
to their ingagements with the Lydian king. The _ 
full ſucceſs therefore of the Perſian arms could i 
not but be: highly alarming to them. Immedis © = 
ately the Ionians ſent to offer bm oh upon „„ 
the ſame terms on which they had been ſubje& © © ö 
to Crœſus. The Mileſians alone were admitted 1 
to ſo much favor. The others were told that, 
having refuſed "thoſe terms when offered, they ” 2 
muſt abide the conſequences. Suck a ff * al 
from ſuch a potentate was indeed dreadful. Nj 
Each city ſet to repair and improve iis fortifica - 
tions, "HEE Panionian aſſembly was + ſommoned. | 
7 | But 
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But a . Ad ee forks iel. chit Wt 
ws _ Perfian * monarchy affording no reaſonable 
hope that they ſhould: of themſel bes be able to f 
withſtand the threatened danger; in this extres 
mity tbey turned their thoughts to their parent 
ee 3 with little expectation, however, that 
even theſe. either would or could protect them. 
An embaſſy was ſent: to Lacedæmon, as the 
leading ſtate of Greece. But it was never the 
character of the Spartan government to be for- 
ward in hazardous enterprize. The Tonians 
could obtain no promiſe of aſſiſtance; but fome- 


heir return, to inquire into the truth of the 
aAlarming accounts given of the Perſian power, 
A nd endeavoyr to learn the farther deſigns of the 
conquering monarch. The Spartan miniſters 
went to the Perſian court at Sardis; and the ac» 
Count given, with his uſual ſimplicity, by Hero- 
Adaͤotus, of what paſſed. at an audience to which 


: 5 "4 : Cyrus admitted them, marks juſt the contempt 


which might be expected, in the conqueror of 
Alia, for the little republics of Greece. A te. 
public, indeed, was probably a new idea to him“ 
Herodot. He told the Spartans, That he could not be 
Ti. e. 152, afraid of people who had ſquares in che mid- 
*5% dle of their towns, in which they met to-{wear - 
Land deceive; one another; alluding to the 
Agora, which was, in moſt of the Greeian cities, 
dhe place equally for the common market and the 
general aſſembly: and he concluded with a 
"Gs © That it might come to their turn to. 
on their own ſubjection, and they. had bet 
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Sjpartans were appointed to accompany them in 
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1 1 1 diveap-eheirſopplinn?% 515 Ten 
Sg returned the voice I command it : that ſo 
| + © you;tlie:ſooder: periſhing,: may-60;more c- 
T5 Dew etraying ſuppliants.“ This | 
cM. © reply anſwered the purpoſe both of the oracle 
5 8 and of Ariſtodicus, but not ſo of che Cumtans. 
| -_ _ _  Thezcrellic bf, ahbe bade, not only for truths 
but in ſome imeaſute for juſtice alſo, was ſaved ? 
bat che Gorhzans, früring equal deſtruGion _ 
1 whether they betrayed Pactyas or attempted his 
= 1 avoid: the danger by 4 7 
middle ourſe, and: furniſhed him with means f 
1 | een e Mitylene in Leſbos. There e were 
„ hoped he might be ſafe : for as the Perf 8 es 
1 were urterly uncor ant in marine affairs. = . „ 
15 no maritime ſtate was yet added to:theit do- | 
„ winion, ebenen Aands were: thought in no: 
immediate dangers.” Bur »the \ Miylenzang, | 
1 equallyregenllels of their honor, +a and fearleſs | 
bft disine wengeange only es d hov — "ſ RM 
We moſt: profit by the conjuncture- They 
. vd into a negotiation: to deliver up Pactyas 
. fora ſtipolated price. His Comean- friends, 
| infornied/of this, farther. aſſiſted him with means 15 85 
of clearing 10. Cbios. Hut che Chiang noJels 
berg del ad a. Jan on4hd.cominent ver 5 
LE 5 eircyland; old him to che-;Perfian's = 85 
5 and, coeteeme beit agreement, en e * ee | 
| goddeſs their tae; 10 which he had. fe % 
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Fr . Save the plunder to his ſpldiers. Ele took tbe 5 | 
i town of Priene;-/and fold all * inhabitants? 
BH => for 8 He was proceeding thus violently t 2 
* . 5 5 "execute his commiſſion he ſubdaing the Grecian | 
* | poſſeſſions, when fic ES ; 
death ſoon” followed. e tnpvieg his ſucceſſor 
in comtnand, began his adminiſtration Wird ts 
ige of Phocza. - The Phocatans hack been re- 
1 markable for their early and ſucceſsful: «pplica- 
5 tion to” maritime affairs. They, firſt of the „5 
Greeks, undertook Jong voyages, "and made 
Herodot, known to their fellowcountrymen'the ſhores of 
ee the Adriatic, and che -toafts of Tuſcauy and 
Spain. Becoming rich by commerce, they had 
fortified their town, which was large, in a man- 
ner ſuperior to what was then common. — 
"I Periian fotcef directed by the ill of Harpagus, 
| was too great for them to reſiſt. This general 
made his-approaches in a mathod analogous to 
chat now i in uſe; with juſt the difference which. 
ortiftcation and arms of his age required. . 
No welpons of that time could prevent im = 
F —D  ._ from"breaking ground near che town dich: to j 
= De loſty rampart and, as. Lo 
. be approached, he Killed" the ditch, And then 
8 red a mound againſt the town wall, upon 
1 which his" people might mount for *Rorinings = 2 
1 Ot 1 The Phocaans, hard preſſed, obtained u true. 5 
= de. bora day, upon pretence of confidering abour | 
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All that the Phoczans wanted was a 3 . 

5 — ſecurity: the reſt their activity would:ſup> 

plwKy. They àeſired, therefore, to buy the little 

Alands called Enuſſe, lying between Chios and 

the main; but the Chians, jealous of an inter- 

| ference in trade, refuſed to fell them. About 

twenty years before, the Phoczaas had founded „ 

the town of Alalia, in Corſica, and thither thexy gn 

determined to direct their courſe. But, in their 

way, actuated by that ſpirit of revenge which - 

naturally imbittered war, when death, ſlavery  _ - 

0 or expatriation were the only alternatives tothe | ., 

I vanquiſhed, they ſuddenly turned upon Ms BY 
' | - | ca ; and, prabably finding the-Perfian gart. 
| fon both weak and unprepared, they put . 
whole to the ſword, tho without any hope or 

chonghe of holding the place. Aſter this uſe. 
ſi Haffacre, imprecating ſolemn curſes on any— _' 

of their number-who ſhould deſert their expedi®= | 

; tion, and all taking an oath-gever. eee 8 

Ne | © hal kat, en Wen for . 
10 their native country, and dread of their newm 

undertaking, returned. How they made . 1 

peace with the Perſian we are not informed. Of Ferowe _ = 

_ the reſts; after various. chances, a pact ſettled the fee e 

town af Hyela, afterwarfl called; Helea, ene 

| | Velia,, in Italy. But che fairer fortune of cher fia. 1 

N | larger Part ſeems not to have been kn n in i» c. 13. : 
. Sreece in Herodotus's times bey. founded! 1 5 
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5 became a rick! and powerful maritime comr 
„wealth. ths naval victory over the Carthagi - 
= 722 * Hians, reported: by FThueydides, proves 5ts-early = 
E Strab. I ir, ſtrength, The Grecian names Antipolis, Nicea, Y 
- . Montecus (now Antibes, Nice, Monaco) 4 1 
ward, and Agatha (now Agde), Aphrodifict, 13 
dend aj i, Emporeion,' Hemeroſcop on (called by the Roy 
OP 1555 mans Dianium) weſtward in Saul änd far ene 
= ward on the eodlt of Spain, mar the extent of „ 
=. maritime dependencies. The neglect of the 
_.,___ _ admirableharbouriof Teulonz With the labors'afs . 
1 ; „ terward of the Romans to make Forum Juliis ww EN. 
RR... a naval arſenal," mark the difference er | 
©. ween/antient and modern-navigation,” 7 | 
=: © The" 'T Feians, nent attacked” . a 1 
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of Babylon, famous "equally in profane and 
0 hiſtory, he became maſter of Aſſyria. 
Having thus acquired 2 dominion far more ex- 
tenſive than had before been known” in the -- 
world, the wiſdom of his remaining years was 
employed to model the many nations 3 
owned ſubjection to him into one regular em- 
ite. We are, however, far from having that 
certain and complete information z 
the tranfactions of chis great prince, either in 
War or peace, that we might wiſh';” but upon 
the whole it appears that his laws and political 
inſtitutions were directed by a ſuperiority of 
genius equal to that which guided him to con- 
queſt; and, what principally makes the want 
; of an authentic hiſtory of him to be regrerted, 
„ he ſtands fingular among the many conquerors . 
; by whom it has been the fate of enen and 
rich portion of the world to be owerrun, as a 
- benefactor: to mankind; "as 4 father to | all His 
"xs ] El 5 2 to the conquere 3 yr EI 
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ach tq⸗ fred & in force. of. whith he: was -+ i 
_ come abſolute diſpoſer. His firſt objet was the 


- before. obſerved, had been, from times of highelt. 
antiqui ek: - populous, yell-regulated,. wealthy, 
and paliſhed kingdom, Divided from all ſur- 


1 * gular ſtrengch, ik had been little expoſed. to 
1 ee e Fet the Egyptian, monarchs 


* "hey interfered frequently in the affairs of Arabia 
and Faleſtine. This led to cranſactions, in War 


divided the two monarchies; and the countri es 
diſputed by their arms were an far diſtant 
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tiom the ſeat of poveJnapent 
| This paſſage Arongly 8 


© received in Greece ip the poct's time; + ; and tho, aß far as J have ob- 
. ſerved, unnoticed. by modern _ writers... mould | add conſiderable _ 
weight to the opjyions which give the preference to Nenophon's 's 
/ More probable account. Herodatus indeed prefaces his narrative 
with a confeſſion that it was dubious, and that he 3 e 
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kat, i a ſeldom nterrupted, 
_ cultivated ſcience and arts; and anche: * | 
cotemporary with Cyrus, fo flouriſhed in riches 
Nd 0 a that; according to Herodotus, it 3 55 
contained twenty thouſand towns. We have ſuf . H · c 72 
ficient aſſurance that ſome of thoſe towns were 
of extraordinary ſize and magnificence. Even = 
in its preſent miſerable ſtare, ſuffering, as it has 4 
been for centuries, under a kind of conſtitutional — 
- anarchy, Egypt is ſtill wonderfully populous, 
_ abbunding/in towns and vilkigons and Cairo is 3 
ſaid to have above ſeven hundred thouſand ina 
bitantz. In that age Egypt was the ſchool 1 "2 
Greece: thaſe who deſired to improve them- 
ſelves in knowlege went to Egypt; and a — 
n cireumſtan ee 
of having been in that poliſged - count x. 1 5 2 
Abont à century before the reign of 3 "= 
hi war in Egypt had given occaſion: to the Herodot. Le 75 
eſtabliſhment of 4 Grecian colony there. On a io 
failure of the antient royal line, twelve chiefs hege 
divided the ſovereinty. One of them, Pſam- 7 1 5 
mitichus, preſſed by the reſt, ingaged in his N 
ſervice ſome pirgtica} Grecian adventurers from 
Lonia and Caria; and with their! aſſiſtance be- ET 
came monarch of Egypt. This is the firſt-in © 7 
ſtance recorded gf that practice, not leſs com © 
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among the Swiſs, of letting their valor and fill 
in arms for hire. Pſammirichus thaught it pru— 
dent to retain for his ſupport thoſe by whom he 
pie ER my 8 ot Es; his auxiliary Z 


* Beer on each fide: of: the Pelufian, or — 

e moſt branch of the Nile, and he eee 

commerce with their mother country. Hence the 

* — communication berweenEgyprandGreecebecame | 

_ ions and thus firſt any accurate now lege of 

5 Egypt came to the Greeks. Probably the antiem 
2 — — by this rer 

8 2 ee eee families would be vgs | 


py mapatgh.wh ned by an army of foreign 
5  _ - mercenaries, cold ſcarcely exiſt but througti the 
=. — of abſolute dominion- The ſceptet 
EE: - i 15 7 ichus/ thus ſupported,” deſtended to 
8 1 — But Apries, his great. grandſon, was 
oe, and maße, . Fee Exyprian a. 
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1 . 3 n gppe, al perſons bring frei 6 fined by 
. PR 5 ag 4] © law re the profeſſion of their anceſtors, all the 4 
. cc.endants of the Grecian mercenarles were both | 
. _ foldiers. » Amaſis imitated and extended the . 
. ſicy of Plammitichus/ He removed the Grecian | 
BM 5 families to Memphis, his capital, and formed , 
wem them his body-guard. He (greatly incou- 
5 = : raged che reſort of Greeks to Egypt, altotted the 
wo and territory of Naueratis, near he mouth 

of the Canobian, the weſtermoſt Branch of the 

Nile, for cheir reſidence and poſſeſſion, and even 
A allowed them to build temples, and to have their 
1 . = proceſſidas and other religious eeremonies after 
mie manner of their own country; Moſt of "the 
e Greeks ad aebbrdingly wege hero 567 
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Ann | ae alan a orgs advanced age. | 
2 che preparations in Perſia for che invaſion gn 
of his country. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 

Pfammenitus, who ſeem 0 have ſuffered for 
want of nis facher's advan of having been | 


— — in th6ſs Who 7 92 5 15 
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from ther nature of the intervening eauntry, even 
wirhout an enemy to oppoſe, 'is/extremely dim- 
cult. The Perfians were utterly: unverſod i im Herodot. . 
marine affairs; but they had abſolute con w__ oY 
7 Whatever the Aſſan grecks could Cipply, - 
Tyre morecv r, originally a colony from Sidon, 


| | "8 but riſen to a ſuperiority, both in dre, 


pPolitieal conſequenee, above the parent eity, ſo 

as to become the firſt maritime power in the 

World, was under his "dominion. It had been 15 1 
d about fifty years befgte, by Nabucho- © 

' donofor king of Affyria. The Tyrians therefore 

gladly. paſſed- under the ſovereinty of -Perfia, 

and ſeem to have obtained favourable eise 
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: 3 brought to him. cs 


+ a part of che Deſert Arabia. Under 
_ of Phanes, the friendſhip of an jindepender 

Arabian chief, ſuch as yet hold æhat ountry- in 
_ defiance ot, ee of — n eee, 
Pere dee ied with proviſions 8 — was Aill 
more difficult, with water. Thus a moſt for- 
midable obſtacle was overcome. without loſs, and 
dam) met the fleet hefore-Pelufium, on the 
moſt branch of the Nile, which, in the 
hs, zreateſt part df its courſe, waſhes the edge of the 
3 key, of. Egype was taken after a 


1 — to the — anne, 
Africans, and among the reſt the Greeks 1 
Cyrenẽ and Barca, lens after af ubt and 
tribute, which were accepted. 
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— of Beyps, had een 
that of a mercileſs and frantic un his wilds 
neſs often approaching to m He is ſaid 
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lie notoriety, are probably not very 
A:Magian, we ate told, uſurped the 
. throne, pretending to-be che younger ſun 
V. . 3 — 1 


1 will got be. 


hs ah, the death of-che/uſurper, and the 
elevation of Darius to the throne by the beige 
ing of his horſe. It ſuffices for our purpoſe that 
8. ſaid to be of che royal family of Per 8 
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Ws 3 = 2 Gregina ier to inlarge upon — 
_ the. theology of Zoroaſter, which, as a molt. inge · 
pious: and indefatigable inquirer has obſerved} Oben 
was darkly. eee by foreigners, and „ 
48 number of his difciples. 5 Empire, 
It were equally, beyond our object here to diſcuſd Le. . 
the much: diſputed queſtions, When Zorgiftes © 1 
| lived, and whether he was really. the fonndęr of 7 - 
che religion, che author of its ſublime prgcępts —— 
and inlarged view of the divine natare, o 
| the regulator, of che Magiag rorſhip, and-inftic | 5 - 
- tutor of the innumerable; ceremonies with which =. 1” _ 3 
it was incumbered and diſgraced. It W hon 
ever be proper to adyert. brieſy to the ſttrenng 
. contraſt between the Perſian religion and the 15 5 ; 
Greek, which, as the ſame able writer remark, 
vas ſuch that it could not eſcape the maſt carę · 55 
| leſs obſerver. It appears to have ſtruck fargibly _ 
the inquiſitive mind of Herodotus, who, with.all 
the prejudices of polytheiſm about him, has in a2 
few words marked it fo accurately that, after 
every ſubſequent account of antient authors, and 


| ug 
4 


is neceſſary to convict him of any error, © Theſe, Herodot. 
ſays Herodotus, I have found to be tho tenets 1 5 1 3 
of the Perſians. They hold it unlawful to eret 
* images, temples, and altars, and 1 impute to folly 


© ſuch practices in others: becauſe, as it appears = 


\ 


© to me, they do not, like the Greeks, think the 
gods of the ſame nature or from the ſame origin” 

8 f of they. q 

| with men. The ſummits of mountains they | 
| * elteem che 3 _ Prager” for a” to 1 


7 Wd, ONE they call Gas 6 f Kerle dende 
ct the funf themoon; the earth, fire, \ Water, and 
node „the WIn. is. In addrefing the deity f It is forbid- 
den to zerition'for bleflings to themſelves indi- 
ie *.vidually ; - the prayer müſt extend to "the whole 


<> 


tt Fs Perſian nation Such ate the religious tenets 


5 which have always been attributed to the Per- 
5 flans. But the Perſians themſelves, "of every | 
85 a5 the hiſtorian of the Roman empire pro- 
5 e. to obſerve,” have denied that they extend 
„ divine honors beyol 6a the One Supreme Being, 
| and have explained che equivocal conduct which 


Gibbon's 7 them will polytheiſrn : The elements, 
Hit. vol. i. And mor particularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, 


C. 8. 


5 25 „„ given occaſion to ſtrangers continually to 


Es were the objects of their religious reverence, 
= © becauſe” they conſidered them as the pureſt 


5 *Iytabols, the nobleſt productions, and the moſt 
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TIE creat. * hich: bad kick , e ſwayed ns TE 5 
dhe politics of the civilized world, and etl Wa 
one another, were Aſſyria, Mods Lydia, Egypt. =p RD 
Armenia had alſo ſomerim been of conſe. = = 
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| tent. yet reſ pectable through wealth acquired by. "35 on 
commerce, and naval ſtrength, the eonſequence — 

of commerce, like the Dutch in modern [net D 85 85 3 A 

| had been uſually. courted. by. the greateſt: mo- hte, ou, 

-  narchs. Carthage was already a riſing power, bur. © . 7 

_ diſtant, Greece was yet of little political conſi- - Tons on 

- deration. . Separated: into. ſo .many...ſmall inde- . 5 nt 

| pendent ſtates, often hoſtile to ach dther, and. 25 


nerer united by any political tie that could be 
2 : _ laſting, each by itſelf, among the tranſactions of : 
2 great nations, appeared utterly . 4r 10 5 ©: 
' "Ada Media, Lydia, Armenia, Egypt, r 
with all their dependencies, were now united "orgs ee 1 
under one vaſt empire: There appeared thus i „ 3 
the world ſcarcely an object for the Perſian armsz. 
and it might be expected that a prince, wiſe like. „ 
Darius, yet not particularly endowed with the - — 
genius of a conqueror, would remain latisfied — 
3 fuck dominions, without defiring more, or . 
"DS 5 fearing "> 
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955 But ot is the nature of man, chat proſperit 
elk krete diſquier,.- Peder, interna and en. 
5 5 855 . in not always within the power of be 
1 & choice of evilsonly is left to a 


Dy 
7 


pdefpotie chief of a ſtate the moſt 5 
"neigh orig nations, be ey be 5 
to. make war. Thus it ſeems 
The Perſians had 

in their eee | 


leſs. 


ks 


y ad | wiey book" in bear ng poiſe i 
3 would not ſoon be borgoten . 
- by the greedy. All circumſtances therefore con - 


ſidered, it EINE have been much more a matter * a 


— 


1 5 Ot all the 3 e th e Pe 2 | 
i . er the wild people of the frozen regions 


3 . could alone be eſteemed formidable to 


War to Wage. 25 „ 5 . 
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lit. Darius reſolved to lead an army againſt them | 
: = a £ by the weſtern fide of the Euxine ſea. The pre- 
. = tence for the'war was'the invaſion of Afia by that 
people, above a hundred years before, when 2 
FI = overran Media. But if we may gueſs at the real” 
5 inducement to undertake this, expenſive and ha- 
KLKLuardous expedition, ſeemingly without necefity fl 
23 without allurement, it was to lead as far fm 
home as poſſible the reſtleſs ſpirits of the nation; | 


and by a rough and unprofitable warfare, to make 
EST.” their wiſhes and deſires revert, and become fixed 


- 


=p obliged him to retire toward more cultivated re- 


| eee ; to whic 


injoyment of theſe FOES 105 
eh . en and fortune of their fathers 
bad acquired for chem. An immenſe army was eres, 
22 The Afian Greeks formed 8 naval & eg, 15 
force to attend it. They were ordered to tbe 
mouth of the Danube. All the nations as far s 
that river ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Darius 
eroſſed it: but when ingaged in the vaſt wilder. 
neſs beyond, tho no enemy appeared capable of 
. oppoling his force, want of ſubſiſtence ſoon 


3 — 


Sone. Then the Seychians,” collecting their . 


ſtrength, preſſed upon his rear. Like the m- : Le 
Fartars they fought moſtly on horſeback : like. 
them alfo, "daring and fralful {kirmiſhers, but : 


. of order, they defeated an enemy in 
detail, continually harraffing and cutting off de- 
tached parties, without ver coming to a general | 
1 on account of their 
quick motion, and total diſincumbrance from N 
pong and magazines, it was impoſſible to . 
force them. Herodotus's' account of this ex-” 


pedition exactly reſembles what has been 55 3 


perienced in the ſame part of the world ſeveral | 
times within the preſent century, The Perfian | 


. cavalry, he tells us, ſhrunk from the impetuoſity- , (i 1 I 
of the Scythian charge; yet the Scythians cout -f 


make no impreſſion upon the compact body of 


the Perſian foot. A retreat, however, through 


ſuch a country, in preſence of a ſuperio cavalry, 


was highly difficult, and hazardous, After great 
ſufferings and much loſs, the Perſtans reached the 
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ee she Wert wir comhried 
- quietly to the- Helleſpont. Leaving a large force 


1 f "Ne ” Viirhure rides mm, ranger Darius pfocecded to 
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5 1 rd, and of his honeſt” 15 15 | 


{ bli iſhed, afrer 


un Heiodotus's ac ace e ee remarkable prof 

h- of his propenſity to relate wonderful ſtories which he had 
invent what he had not heard, 
and at the ſame time it adds powerfully to the inſtances befort oc 
cyrring,] that he ofte nc had information of diſtant countries and, 
diſtant tranſactions beyond what, fot, his age and circumſiances, 
might be "expected. Norhing can be more e improbable and incon- 
ſiſtent, bot to fay impoſſible, than his ory of the Perſian monarch's'; 
cruelty; to Mabazus and his ſons, | All;the moſt authenticated 61 

A of che life of Darius mark him as a pclitic prince, yet of 
ſingular humanity, Bur that execution,. as it ſtands reported by 
Herodot ds, appears fearbely leſs abſurd im its impolicy than abomi- 
, hable/for irs, eruelty. Vet that abont the time af Darius s march 
for Seyrbia, there may have been executions in Perſia ip In A ; family 
of rank, is by ! no means impoſſible {and while the does of a de- 
ſpoti e governinent would conteal tlie real circumſtances of the | 
crime, . perhaps. alſo forbidding converſation. upon it. the abſurg . 
tale, which H erodotus has tranſmitted to poſterity, n might paſs in 1755 
whiſpers as far as Aſia Minor; The cloſet- converſations between os 
| the Perfiati monureh and his brother, together with other cixt um- 
ſteuces of private communication Which the, hiſtorian has under- 
taken to detail, muſt be otherwiſe conſidered. A propenſuy 


= to the dramatic manner appears Arong! in all very antient hiſtory, 


and particularly in the örjental. It is indeed ſtill obſervable in the 
narratian of uncducated-peaplein the moſt poliched countries. This 


was not ſo far obſolete among t the Greeks, after the age of Heros _ 
dotus, büt that the judicious and exatt Thucydides thought ne- 8 bf; 
ceſſary to diverſify tis narrative by the frequent introduction f 2 
ſpecches; which he tas. uſed as 2. vehicle of political. diſcuſſion g 
higheſt adyantage to his hiſtory, Bye tho be beats with the __ 


dne principal credit. of this management, it appears that the deb 2 
wü not original-with him : he found the example already. ſet by: 
| kr AR 3, of 335 cha very valuable ſpecimen occurs in the Oy: 5 


of the ae Aer Faconcernin S hel form of | 2 to be W 8 
geny 


| ments of ne nfined to a ue court, bux os rela obs exo 


K 7s obſervation 5 a Greek a governments, i is . 


e, 


8 3 
——- 


to ſpeak. of mag event as ee as hi ich & 


diſgraceful to Darius; ſeemingly with as little 


reaſon as the virtues, and even the wiſdom of the: * 
ſavage Scythians have been extolled. eee 


his reputation and -toriſequence among na- 
tions were not ſunk by it. On his return, the 
Tonian and olian Greeks: wick in paying court 
to him. The force left under Megabazus ſuf- 


_ n bee, * 


ficed to extend the Perſian dominion weſtward;- ee 


J. v. c. 18. 


All was ſubdued as far as Macedonia; and PII. 


Amyntas, king of that country, acknowleged Mener.: 


began to feel the overbearing influence of the 


Perſian power. The hiſtory of Samos, which had 
| been ec e in 55 e ak ip. = it 


= 


BO The . 48 in Me odd of A concern - 
ing the expedition into Greece, conſidered as. an expoſition of the 
ſtate of Greece at the time, is alſo well worthy attention. But 


the account which | Herodotus has left us of ſo ſingular a people 25 ; 
the Scythians, ſo little generally known to the Greeks, when we 


find, it confirmed by all ſubſequent teſtimony, and at length by the 


deep and acute reſearches of the hiſtorian of the Roman empire, 

- + cannot but de him great credit. Ir has been a kind of faſhion, to 
which Plutarch principally has given vogue, to ſneer at — 
rity; An attentive examination of his narrative, and a careful com- 

. pariſon of f it with all the antient writers neareſt to him i in age, con- 


vinced me of its merit. His place i in antient hiſtory ean be ſupplied * - 
by-no other author; and it has therefore been highly ſatisfactory 955 
to me to find him ſo well ſtand the teſt of Mr. Gibbon” $ very ex. 


tenfive and very trying enquiries, | 
14 The teſtimonies of Zſchylus and Pie to this Point are am . 


| ſtronger than that of Herodotus, See the chorus quoted in note 4 * 
P- 32 of this volume, 2255 Lak third, Dialogue on eee, 
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1 ſubjection to the Perſian monarch by the deliveryß ß 2 
1 earth and water. The Grecian ilands' alſo | 


} 
1% 


* 
Lg >» wo nf, IAA vane ro 


1 bees, may: eee 
Herde. Polycrates, a private cirigen- 105 4 4 
2 a 5 "i ie.“ in conjunction with his two brothers, made him- 
3 d ſieelf maſter of the government. Procuring then 
3 p 5637, the death of one, and the baniſhment of the 
in. grher brother, he remained monarch of the iland. 
He ſeems to have been the Machiavel of his 
tdtme, wich the advantage of poſſefling the mow 
. HE to prove the merit of his theory by practice. It It 
is laid to have been his favorite maxim, that 59 
A "avoiding to injure he gained nothing, but by re- 
____ pairing injuries he conciliated friends. ee _ 
___ huidredtrireme. galleys i in conſtant pay, he 
. erciſed univerſal piracy in the Grecian ſeas ; e 
be cultivated the friendſhip of Amaſis king of _ 
Egypt; who being, like himſelf, both a man f 
— "abilities and an uſurper, would naturally incline 
to the connection. He acquired eee of 
many of the ſmaller ilands of the Egean, and 
ol ſeveral towns on the continent of Aſia Miner. 
IIaa war with the Milefians, defeating their allies 
due Leſhians in a ſea · fight, he deſtroyed or took 
the whole fleet; and ſo little conſideration ha 
he for the Grecian. name, the priſoners were 
mile flaves, and the ditch ſurrounding the walls 
of Samos in Heradatus's time was formed by 
their labor. Little, however, as he cared for 
Juice or humanity, he ſtudied elegance in lux - 
ary: He incouraged arts and learning, which 
| Pere already beginning te flouriſh among the : 
Afian Greeks, and the Poet Anacreon was bis 
0 5 confine _ But he FRO e 55 


15 in ee a — hn his Sdn ſtill 


oppreſſed by che tyranny of 3 r a. 2 £2 4 


is ſaid to have final) — uno 
at Crotonainchalys> 7-7 . Bact. 5 


Polycrates at length 67 0 to > hes i a nom. . 5 


for a proſperity which, among many trying pk 4 

eircumſtances, in no one inſtance had ever failed 

him. This very proſperity is ſaid to have loſt 

him the friendſhip of the king of Egypt. The 

© 5 anecdote, conſidered relatively to the hiſtory of 905 
the human mind, is remarkable. Amaſis thought H 

it in the nature 5 things that the tide of human 8 


3 41. 


affairs muſt unfailingly, ſooner or later, bring a . 
Pere reverſe of fortune; and in this belief he „ | 
adviſed Polycrates to ſeek ſome loſs, which 38. 

. ap e that diſpoſition, apparent in the i 
gods, diſpoſers of worldly things, to envy hu- 8 1 


man happineſs. Polycrates, whether N 
with his royal friend, or meerly humoring popu- 


lar prejudice, determined to follow the advice. 5 


He had a remarkable ſeal, highly valued, an Reset 
emerald cut by Theodorus a celebrated Samian & Strab. 


| artiſt, This ſeal he threw into the ſea. A fen. 


days after, a fiſh of uncommon ſize being 

brought to him for a preſent, the ſeal was found 

in its a Polycrates, ſuppoſing this muſt 
be e eſleemed a manifeſt declaration of divine fa- 
"No wrote 4 e account wa 4 to omar 4 10 
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to rendunce friendſhip and hoſpitality. with one 


_ whom he thought marked for peculiar: venge- 
ance by the gods. Whether the circumſtan» 


ces of this ſtory be ſimply true, or whether ſo 


1 a politician as Polycrates might think it 


worth while to impoſe the belief of the mare ex. 
traordinary of them on a ſuperſtitious people, for 


the purpoſe of confirming the idea that he was 


n 
Ne 


Herodot. 


* 
% LT 


. peculiarly favored. by. the deity (an idea of high. 

+... - Political importance in that age), or whether we 
es ſuppoſe the whole a-fiftion, which is not likely, 

ij aſſiſts af leaſt ta characterize the age in which: 
it was written, and many following ages, in 


which it was thought worth OE: mn ani- 
r upon. . 
A deep ſtroke of 30 0 occurs next | 
in the hiſtory of Polycrates, perfectly accords . 
with his general character. He feared ſedition 
among the Samians. Cambyſes was then col“ 


5 i a lecting a naval force from the Afian Greeks or 


bis Egyptian expedition. Polycrates ſent, pri- 
vately to deſire that the Perſian monarch would 
require, from him alſo, a contribution of force 
to the armament. Such a requeſt was not likely: 
to be denied: the requiſition was made; 
and Polycrates in conſequence manned Fant? © 
trireme galleys wich thoſe whom he thought 
moſt inclined and moſt able to give him dif-. 
turbance. He had determined that they ſhould - 


neyer return to Samos; but, after the matt arp 
a of Egypt failing in ige to procure their 


Dar 5 1 detention 


1 


Fay is Tr DF X IRE 
dletentibn by he 26 he appoſed denn 


open hoſtility. Thus excluded from their coun- 


try, they applied to Lacedæmon for aſſiſtance. 


The Spartan government; always diſpoſed to in- 


terfere in the internal quarrels of neighbouring 
ſtates, received them favorably. Some old pi- 


racies of the Samians were à farther pretence 
for war, and induced the Corinthians to join in 


it. The united force of Lacedæmon and 


: Seen befieged Samos forty days without 
j making any progreſs, and then returned to Pe- 


FL loponneſus. The expelled Samians, thus de- 


ferred, had again their fortune to ſeek; and pi- 


racy was the reſource on which they deterniineds. * 


The iland of 'Siphnus, ſmall and otherwiſe of 
little value, had gold and filver mines, by which 
its inhabitants became remarkable among the 
Greeks for riches. The Samians went thither 


and deſired to borrow ten talents, about two 
thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling. Being: | 


; | 


a 


TH $5 


refuſed, they debarked, and began to plunder 


| the country. The Siphnians, giving them bat-- 
tle, were defeated; and, in retreating to their 


. | town, a large body was cut off. A treaty. was 
then prapaſed, and the Siphnians bought the de- 


parture of the Samians at the price of a hundred b 


talents,” nearly twenty-five thouſand pounds,: 


| Theſe freebooters then failed to Crete, and ſeiz- 
ing a territory, founded the town of Cydonia, 


where they proſpered greatly for five years; but f 
in the ſixth, quarrelling with the Eginetans, 


more powerful pirates than themſelves, they were 


„ in a ö The Aginetans then 
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EE. * it, and reduced all the inhabitants to flavery. 

= - - 1 5 2 Such being the ſtate of the Grecian Hands 
and Grecian ſeas; and ſuch the mutual treat- 
ment of the Grerks among one another, we 


| . = 4h - mall the leſs. wander at what they experienced 


from the Perſians.” The ambition of Polycrates 


. ER was not inferior td his abilities. He is fuppo- 


I. iii. 


FE : | Tboeyd. ſed to have aimed at no leſs than the command of 
tens, all the ilands of the Egean, together with all 


Strad. 


fa, Holia and lonia. His power, particularly his 


. danse. nayal power, his known talents, and his ſuſpect- 


ed views, probably all gave umbrage to Orœtes 
ſatrap of Sardis. What other cauſe of offence 


there was, Herodotus confeſſes that he could 


not certainly learn. The Perſian invited him ta 5 
N his court. Polycrates went with a large rei- 
5 or 1 nue. He was immediately arreſted, and put to 


F : C = RC. 522. death by a public crucifixion ; eſteemed the 


#* moſt ignominious, as it was the moſt cruel 
of all uſual modes of  executian. His ſubjects 
appear to have ſubmitted e Wp on 
, the fatrap's authority. e kx; * 

Samos thus was, egg c prus, vile rſt : 
| Grecian iland brought under the Perfian domi- 
8 But, after che return of Darius from 
Seythia, Leſbos, Chios, and other ilands on the 
Aſiatic coaſt were, ſome voluntarily, others by 
© conipulſion, added to his vaſt empire. Tyranta 
in general, and all who aimed at tyranny, not 
unwillingly ſubmitted to a ſupremacy which ei - 


er ee eee _ ſellowckizens,” © 


— 5 5 | : ſecured. 


5 * W eee ee eee wail come 88 8 f * G = q 
mon policy of the Perſians; which we find prac- 0 
tiſed by the great Cyrus, and perhaps not leſs 7 Herodot. 


advantageous than liberal, to appoint the ſons = — 
of che conquered prince, or ſome other prise?! ] ½. 
| pal perſon of the country itſelf, to bꝭ goνꝰꝛa te 
of che conquered country; always however un- i — 
der the ſuperintending controul of a Perſian aa. 
trap. Moſt of the Grecian towns were there ] 
fore left to their own magiſtrates and laws; 
4 ſome citizen preſiding as governor, whom in 
that elevated ſituation the Greeks always Intl» _ 
tled Tyrant. Thus Cots the Mitylenæan, for re 
ſervices in the Scythian expedition, was raiſed © „ 
to the tyranny of Mitylene. - Darius, having ſet- " Eh 
tled the adminiſtration of Aſia Minor, and of 
his new acquiſitions in Europe, committed the 
ſuperintendency of the whole to his brocher 
Ataphemes,: and returned to Suſa his capital. 
Probably the principal purpoſes of the Sc 
en expedition were accompliſnedꝰ. The amm èðͥ 
bitious ſpirits among the Perſians bad been di- _—_ 
Vverted from domeſtic diſturbance. If the army i x 


15 0 | ſuffered in the Scythian wilds, yet a large extent 5 
of valuable country, inhabited by different na- = 


tions, was nevertheleſs added to the empire. 755 | | 

| Ne honors and new employments were thus 
5 brought within the monarch's diſpoſal. nd 
- n Was. im an not tha lan valuable ; - = 
#6 This hos acetic ame by the what narration © OY 5 1 
Herodotus. The teſtimonies laſt referred to of Reue and Plato EE... 
C 5 A 
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HR Perſan ana endenden oi 
I | large portion of the Grecian people, and 1 
bordered on Greece itſelf. The Aſiatic colonies 2 
indeed, natural and almoſt neceſſary objects for 
Perfian ambition, could ſcarcely by any po... 
liry have avoided falling under its overwhelmig 
power: but Greece, ſeparated homage l 
World by loſty mountains and dangerous ſeas, 
'* | _ had little to attract the notice of the mighty 
| monarch who lived at Suſa; while the nearer 
provinces of India preſented 4 far more tempt - 
ing field for his arms; and the Scythians, ho 
ranged the long extent of his northern frontier, 
from the borders of China to the borders 6f 
Sermany, might tilt be deemed formidable, He, 
neighbours. Had therefore inactivity been in W 
the temper of its people, Greece might bave ; | 
. lain long” in obſcurity, peaceful, free, and un.. 
e regarded - 
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tivity was 8 aha compar 
e of 4 nl nor r of the governments of 


_— 25 Greete. Touching upon the Perſian provinces, 
. to claſh was tfius ſcarceiy avoidable; and ſome 
tranſactions, at firſt ſeemingly inſignificant 
among che concerns of a vaſt empire, led ſhortly 
to rheſe wars, which, by events contre 
buman expectation and foreſight, raiſed the 


ry; to all 


Grecian name to the ſummit of military glory ; 


and giving thus a new and powerful ſpring to | 
the temper and genius of the People, cont 
buted greatly to 4hoſe aſtoniſhing exertions of 


the mind in every path of ſcience and of art, 


which have made the Greeks of this and che 
8 next age the principal ornaments of the hiſtory 
- of. 


- To: borrow- therefore; the words 


D of a none who: has treated Grecian: hiſto- 


1, tho briefly, yet with ſuperior penetration 


and judgement, * I ſhall not hold it any imper- 


© tincficy-to- be large in unfolding every circum- 


 <ſtance-of ſo great a buſineſs as gave fire to 
| thoſe wars, which never could be thoroughly 
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| ſed. 7. It is co be regretted. that this extraordinary man, who 4 | 
-  *” that union of characters, common among the antients, but al 
_ _ Gugular in modern ages, ſoldier, ſeaman, ſtateſman, Icholar, poet, 


and philoſopher, Was ſo peculiariy qualified to unfold antient hi- . 


 ...._ >--» tory. to. modern apprehenſion, ſhould have allowed himſelf ſo little 
ET ſcope for the affairs of Greece and Rome, His- ſuperior.manner of | 
_ renting them, has not eſcaped the obſervation of Mr, Hume, as! 


may be ſeen in his Hiſtory 1 ng apaes 510 | 
"WON * the Firſt, | e Tr 


t 


N 


| m18TORY or TTY 


OTIS the Grecian governors under the per- 


155 dominion, Hiſtiæus tyrant of Miletus was v 


eminent for abilities, and for favor with the 


Perſan king. He had rendered conſiderable & 
ſervices in-the Scythian expedition ; and, as a 
reward, had obtained a grant of a. territory on 
the river Strymon in Thrace, where he propoſed 
to plant à colony. The mines of gold a and fil- 
ver in that country, and the ſhiptimber, with 
which it abounded, made it à great object for 


the Greeks ; while, in the extent of tlie Perſian 


empire, to give away a corner of a, hewly ac- 
| quired province, was a trifle for the prince's boun- 


ty; nor would the circumſtances of the ſpot, in 


| themſelves, be thought worth inquiry. But the f 
buy temper of the Greeks, their forms of go-. 


vernment, ſo new to the Perſians, and particus 
larly their kill in naval affairs, which gave them 


importance with their conquerots, were likely to | 
excite jealouſy. The ſettlement therefore was 
ſcarcely begun, when it was ſuggeſted that Hiſ- 


tizus, by means of his colony, ſo favorably 


fituated both for acquiſition of wealth and in- : | 


"creaſe of naval power, might raiſe himſelf into 


' a fituation to aſſert independenc Miletus, 


where he governed, was in riches and popus 
lation the firſt of the Afiatic Grecia cities: his 
influence was extenſive among the others 3 and 
ſhould he 


ſuch proje 


acquire the command of the whole 

maritime foce of the Asian Greeks, it might 

not be eaſy to reduce him. Quietly, therefore, 
1 without apparent injury, to obviate any 

* was W ee greatly 

a E e : 


kW : I 
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* 


eg Ar . defied is ai 8858 m * gte There 
Ke 4 any honors might be paid him, without riſk of his 
acquiring means to affume mo:e than it was. 
thought proper to give.” Hiſtizus, Harkerec by. 
. king. . Bis, Tbrsclan fettlement Re hite' re. 
mained to bim; : and completely to prove that 
only favor was intended, the government of Mi- 
letus, during his abſence, Was committed to Bis 

; Einſman, Ariſtagoras. AP 5 
Herodot. About the time of this arrangement, a nels 
5 155 of fattions in Naxos, one of the coſt populous \ 

a 61 

coo and Hourithing ilands.. of the Egean, came te 
N extremity - and the democratical party prevail. 
ing, all the men of principal rank and property 
were expelled. In theſe untoward circumſtances 
they applied to the new governor of Miletus, a8 


the perſon of greateſt power and influence 


among the .Afian Greeks ;. and Ariſtagoras, 
thinking the opportunity. Commotdivis for . 
ing Naxos to his own command, received them 
i favorably... He told them, that indeed the force 
: under his immediate authority \ was unequal to 
tte reduction of thoſe who now held their 
 lland; for he was informed. they were eight 


43412 


thouſand ftrong in regular heavy-armed. foot, 


and had many galleys :_ but that his intereſt was 
good. with Artaphernes The, Perfian ſatrap, bro- 


8 vg. manded- fo great a force by. fea and 
land, what they deſired might eaſily be effected. 
5 5 The expelled Naxians, for the fake of recover- 


„ 


ang t —_ OWN * and de bes 5 
| Te as 355 


„ther of the 4 great King; 75 and with his aſliftance, 


utsrobv OF onnnet.. 


| foes: on their. opponents; nails FO TY to 8 Ly © T. 


guide a Perſian army againſt a Grecian iland. — 


Artaphernes approved the propoſal for the ex- 


pedition. The winter was conſumed: in 7 
_ paring two hundred trireme galleys, and a com- 
petent land force, and Megabates, of the blood 


royal of Perſia, was, in conjunction with Ariſta- 
goras, ap pointed to the command. To deceive 


the Naxians, it was reported that the armament | 


was intended for the Helleſpont; and accord- 


ingly, when the fleet ſailed in the ſpring, its 


courſe was firſt directed that way; but it ſtop- 
ped- at Chios, to wait for a northerly wind, 


which would AY it in one 5 and 4 pight to . 


| Naxos. £ 


For the antient galleys wry wars as „ NPE 
before obſerved. an open beach, upon which 
they might be hauled, ſerved as a port; and as 


_ their ſcanty width and depth afforded little con- 


Bah venient ſhelter for the numerous complement, £2 
which the antient mode both of navigation and _ 
of naval action required, the crews, for health 
as well as for convenience, were at every oppor- 
tunity incamped or quartered aſhore ?; guard 


only, proportioned to the exigency of the ſitu- 
ation, being mounted on every ſhip. It hap- 
pened that Megabates, viſiting the fleet, found _ 

a a Grecian galley without its guard. Incenſed at 


ſuch dangerous neglect of diſcipline, he ſent for 


Z "ny om ; and wich the munen and undiſtin- 


* This we idits not only from Wear bur from many very 
explicit paſſoges of F which will rut te notice in the 
1 


. T6 E 2 : dali 


1 a 1 2 : 1 * 
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3 TEN PIT imperiouſneſs ff a modern Turkidh 


His ron or ITN 


/ baſhaw, immediately ordered him to be tied in 


Us own cabin, with his head out of the win- 
dow?, Information was preſently carried to 
Ariſtagoras; who haſtened to Megabates, and jp 
| begged that a man in ſuch a command, and his 


friend, might not be ſo opprobriouſiy treated. 


The Perſian refuſed to relax; upon which Ariſta- 

goras went himſelf and ſet the captain free. Me- 
gabates was of courſe violently offended. Ariſta- 
goras, far from making any ſubmiſſion, inſiſted: 
that the whole buſineſs of the expedition was 


committed to his direction. With ſuch diſſen- hi 


tion between the leaders, affairs were not likely 
to be well conducted. Megabates, according 
to Herodotus, as ſoon as night came on, ſent 
à veſſel to Naxos to give information of the ob- 
jest of the armament. The Naxians, in conſe-! | 
. quence, who had apprehended nothing from a 
force profeſſedly deſigned for the Helleſpont, 
and known to have begun its courſe northward, 


immediately drove their cattle, brought all their 


moveables into the city, and made every prepa- 
ration fdr vigorous defence. The Meer at 
length arrived. The diſappointment was great 
on finding the inhabitants prepared; yet ſiege 
' was laid to the city of the ſame name with the 
. The e Was $ however o well maine 


* 4 * 2 

3 48 brakes W The beg. Bend abes ky:'s e. 33. 4 Vingire: | 

12 trajectum per thalamium navis, id eſt foramen per quod infimi 

-* remi extant,” Verſ. edit, Weſſeling. I do not know that I can 

” pon the different interpretation which I have given ; but it is 
0 of little * 5 


2 5 4 Fg N . 
TIES. | l 


ö * 1 


was made. The a dee by Arta- 
| phernes being then confumed, and much be- 
ſides from the private fortune of Axiſtagoras, it 
became neceſſary to quit the enterprize.. Forti- 
fing therefore a poſt within the iland, in which 
the Naxian refugees. might maintain themſelves, 
the armament, which had ſuffered. conkiderably, 
returned to the continent. 1 
ay Ariſtagoras now found himſelf very neatly Herodor, 


| HISTORY. or Eck. 85 UW 
_ tained, that, after four months, little progreſs. . 5 


ſituated. Sure of the enmity of Megabates, and 1. v. © 35 


5 reaſonably fearing the diſpleaſure of Artaphernes, 
he expected deprivation of his command at Mi- 
letus as the leaſt evil that could inſue. *T he dis. 


. 


treſs in his private affairs therefore, from his 


* * = pms Ho 
: * 


Sreat expences on the expedition, added to tile 


loſs of his credit at the ſatrap's court, the diſap- 
pointment of all his former hopes, and . 
henſion of ſtill worſe. conſequences, . made him 


| 7 deſperate. His credit was yet high, not onyx 


in Miletus but through all the Afatic Grecian 
cities, and the idea aroſe of exciting Aa general | 
revolt of them againſt the Perſian goyernmeng, 


In this crifis a meſſenger. came to him from 
Hiſtiæus at Suſa. That chief, highly. uneaſy. 
under all the honors he received at the Pertian 

court, while he found himſelf really an exile 

and a flave, began to ſee it was intended that 
his baniſhment from his native country ſhould be 

perpetual. In revolving therefore the circum- 
ſtances which might poſſibly obtain him the 

ea of returning, nong appeared. ſo likely to 


7 
tus 
7 Rds 5+ . 
. 


* es a5 A revolt in lonia ; and he deter- 
Wt i Oke 2: 23 OP 495 hand IO? 12 00 


2 ” 


misrorr Sr enrkex. 


rained hd wg dhe dangerous meaſure of endea» 
: = vouring to excite one, hoping that he ſhould i in 
fllallibly be among thoſe who would be em- 
ployed to quell. it, To convey to Atlaſes 
bis wiſhes, on a kubje& ſo hazardous to commu- 
: nicate upon, he is ſaid to have cauſed the head 
of a truſty * flave to be ſhaved, and to have writ- 
ten with an indelible ſtain on the Kin; and not 
a till the hair was ſufficiently grown again he dif- 
patched the flaye to Miletus. The wavering reſo- 
Tution, of Ariſtagoras was thus determind. He 
"founded the Principal Mileflans, and found them | 
| | zoſedito his purpoſe. He then callet{them : 
"together, and made his propoſal in form. The ves 
ſtoration of republican government was the lure: 


r c. . Ariſtagoras offered: to reſign the tyranny. Of the 


perſons whom he had aſſembled, Hecutæus the 
hiſtorian, remarkable as one of the earlieſt Grecian 
1 ſe writers whoſe works had any reputation 
Wit polterity, but from whom nothing remains 
to vs, is ſaid alone to have diffuaded the revolt; 
arguing from the extreme diſproportion of any 
force they could poſfibly. collect and maintain, 
40 that of the Perſian empire. Not prevailing, 8 
be then, recommended, particular attention to 
"their: marine ; for the command of the fea, he 
ſaid, alone could give them à chance for ſucceſs, 
But the revenues of their ſtare, he obferved, 
were very unequal to ſuch an object; and he 
therefore adviſed the application of the treaſures 
in the temple of A pollo © at Branchidæ, 'other- 
wiſe a ready prey for the enemy, to that 
n e The other chiefs ſcru- 

7 peo. 


| 


| have, been vigorous and wiſe. _Ariftagoras ich- 


| KISTORY, On /OREEGE- oo 
view: what the. vulgar. would efteem facrilege- . EET 0 
but upon the, whole their meaſures Appear to WIC O87 Y 


228 


meqdiatelp reſigned the Supreme command „and 


Fi Ao. gr 


Terus. The Grecian forces, ted 5 7 


lay flill incamped at Myus, under the Command! 
moſtly of the tyrants of the ſeveral cities. Iatra- 
goras, a man of. influence, under. cox miſo! T 
from the new. Mileſian government, haſtenin in 
thither, arreſted moſt. of thoſe commanders, Al 1 
ending them to their ſexeral eities, deleted 

them to the party adverſe to,the exiſting - govern- f 
ment. In general they, were baniſhed, but Caes, Es 
wh had been raiſed by Darius to the tyranpy g of 


oy Mityleng, was put to death. Thus, throug zh a ge- 


_neral reſtoration c of rept ablican cle all lo- 


viaand Moha, were preſently ingaged inthe revolt, 2 
Ariſtagoras left, 8 unattempred_ which Herodot, = 


| ie contribute to the ſucceſs of dhe very ha- I. v. c. 3. 


-Zardous , enterprize in which he had. ingaged 


, himſelf and his country, He undertook an em- 
baſſy to Greece, with the hope of gaining the 


- Parent ſtates to the cauſe of the; colonies, - Go- IM 


* ing firſt to Lacedæmon, he endeavoured to 
rouze the Spartans by. urging: che ſhame. which 


redounded to all Greece; and eſpecially to, the 
leading ſtate, from the miſerable ſobje&tion of 


a Grecian people. He magnified the wealth, 


and made light of the military force of the Per · 
ſian empire. He animadverted upon the infe- 
riority of Aſiatic courage, of Aſiatic arms, and 
of che Aſiatic manner of fighting. He drew an 
alluring Picture of the great and glorious field 
E 4 „ which 


LEES nitro Or GRT. 5 
s ex, P, which Alia offered for the exerciſe of that mith- 
bang ary; virtue, in which the Spartans ſo greatly ex- 
celled all other people - and he obſerved. how 
much more worthy it was of their ambition than 
the ſcanty frontier; for which they had been fo 
long contending with their neighbours, the 
Mieſſenians, Arcadians, and' Argians, whoſe- 
:  pearer approach toſthem in valor and diſcipline 
yet made ſucceſs more doubtful. He concluded 
wich mentioning no leſs than the conqueſt of 
Aſia, and the plunger of Suſa ſelf, as attain» 
able objects for the 8 arms. But the cau- 
tious government of 9 wholly direct- 
ed by a few aged men, was not yet ripe for fuch 
allurement. Ariſtagoras Was aſked how far it 
was from Miletus to Suſa? He anſwered in- 
_ cautiouſly, © A three months Journey.“ Nothing 
1 8 more Was Wanting to procure him a firm denial. 
w. replied, that he could not ſeriouſly call 
= | | himſelf 2 friend to the Spartans, who wanted to 
lead them on a military expedition to the dif 
|  _rance of a three months journey; and he was 
" commanded. to leave Lacedæmon. Findin 
that he could avail nothing publicly,” be is 
"aid to. haye attempted to gain king Cleomenes 
by bribes; e W in this ach he. e to 5 
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WE lefe the Arhenians uſt CEE to nomi- 1 5 


Mob liberty, but in no. flouriſhing cireumſtane 

By turns diſtracted with 8 faction, preſs. 
ſed by the tyranny. of Lacedæmon, and urged 
by the apprehenſion of a moſt formidable attack 
with which Cleomenes threatened them, they 
had, by their ambaſſadors at Sardis, ſubmittei 
to the humiliation of acknowleging ſubjec- 
tion to the Perſian king, in hope of obtaining 
- his powerful protection. The conduct of thoſe 
_ ambaſſadors, we are told, was ffrongly repro- 
bated on their return; and it does not appear that 
any Perſian albſtance was either given, or far- 
et the danger which hung ovẽer 


Athens 


tion upon almoſt any terms. Cleomenes was 
bent upon revenge. He collected forces from 
all Peloponneſus, not informing the allies what 
was his, object. At the head of a large army 
'-hs landed at Eleuſis. At the ſame time, ac- 


"ERP to. 1 e the Thebans, by 
LE, ſudden 
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t have juſtified a treaty for protec- 
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| being fought, when the Corinthians, | 
they bad. not been; previouſly: conſulted con- 
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c - AP, Aa Mg attack, took -CEnos and Hyſ 1, Attie 


boroughs bordering on Bœotia, while the Chal- 
cidians of Enbeea”alfo. invaded. Attica on their 


2 3 It is the common effect of public danger 
and public misfortune to: bring forward. great 


charucters, and to excite even ordinary men to 
Excat exertion. No individual among che Ache. 


mians is particularly noticed by hiſtory. uponithis 


occaſion ; but the adminiſtration of the common- 


Wealth appears to have been xiſe and ſpirited 


Neglecting, for the pteſent, the Thebans and 
* Eubceans, the Athenian 5 We directed their 
hole force againſt the Peloponneſians, the more 
formidable enemy. A battle, upon which the 
Fate of Athens depended, was on th. point of 


ED: the object of the armament, aſhamed 


to be made the tools of the revenge of Cleo - 


menes and the ambition of Sparta, and other- 
zviſe little deſirous to ruin Athens, withdrew 
their forces. Demaratus, king of Sparta, diſ- 
ſatisſied with his colleague, and willing to pre- 
ſerve his intereſt with the Corintlrians, retreated 


with them. Theſe examples ſufficed for the 


other Peloponneſian. allies :; all withdrew: an 
.Cleomenes was. thus reduced to: the neceſſiiy 
:of haſtily, and not without ſhame, retiring with 


Abe ſmall force remaining under his commancl. 
The Athenians immediately turned agaifilt their 


other enemies. They overtook the Bœbtian ar- 
my at the Euripus, retreating to join the Chal- 
cidians, oa S 2 into Eubœa. They 
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defeated iti; tüok ſeven brindbeds priſoners 3. and, * oe 
croſſing the Euripus the ſame day, gained a ſe- — 
cond victory over the Chalcidians, ſo complete 
that they became maſters of à tract in Eubœa 15 5 
ſufficient to: divide among four thouſand families 
of their felloweountrymen, ur they eſtablith- 
ed as a colony there, The Athenian-treaſury 
was inriched by the ranſam of the priſoners, 

a two nh: rom rc: pounds: hens. A 
| — Rike on hs -Fornbealis nde 
| off the Saronic gulph, lies the little barren = 
land of gina, formerly ſubject to the neigh- 5 
bouring little ſtate of Epidautus in Peloponne- drr Fes. 
ſus, which was itſelf originally but a member of vcls in 
the Argian commonwealth. This iland, or _— 
rather roek, was a convenient reſort for ſeafarmpg 
people, whether merchants or pirates; and, be-. 
| een the two, growing populous and wealthy, 4 
had not only haken off its dependency: upon 
Epidaurus, but was become one of the princi - 
pal naval powers of Greece“ Some old cauſes 
of enmity ſubſiſted between gina and Athens. 
The Thebans, therefore, anxious for revenge 
4 againſt t the Athenians, but unable, ſince the de- 
fection of their allies, to proſecute it by their 
on arms, endeavoured to ingige the Egine - 

tans ! in their eonfederacy; and, with the help of 
an unintelligible reſponſe from the Delphian 
oracle, > hey” eee Thoſe ilanders e | 
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Our 7. 1 at plundered. the port of Phalerum, and 


extended their ravages along a , conſiderable 


tract of the Attic coaſt. The Athenians, who 
bad hitherto. applied themſelves Uttle to: naval 


war, were without means for immediate re 


wenge, and wy e matters ſoon eee mer n 


nnen, 332 SHOT 


. was not of a temper to a un- 155 


* the diſappointment and diſgrace of his late 


miſcarriage. He left nothing untried to excite 


con c 8 a freſh league againſt. Athens. 10 the _ 


8 dently in expelling Hippias; to whom the 


ſenate he aſſerted, that when he was beſieged in 
the Athenian citadel, the archives of the re- 


public Being then open to him, he had diſco- 


vered the colluſion of the Delphian prieſts witn 
the, Alemeonids, in regard to the pretended re- 
ſponſes of the god, commanding the Laceda- 
-Momans to give berry: to Athens. He urged 
chat the Spartan government had therefore, Iced 
not leſs unjuſtly and irreligiouſſy than impry- 


vere bound equally by the ſacred laws of holſpi· 


Iney: and by the political intereſt of their +. 


try ; nor. could they do their duty to gods or | 


men otherwiſe than by reſtoring - him. The 


Spartan government, already jealous of Athens, 


cConſented that Hippias ſhould be invited into 
Peloponneſus. But his late failure had taught 
Jleomenes that the forces of the allics were not 


- abſolutely. at his. diſpoſal; 2 and that he muſt £ 


have ſome deference for the ruling powers in the 


cities whoſe troops he would employ. A con- 
vention of deputies * from roſe: an was thefe- 
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the meaſure was found ſo generally unpopular, Cone 
and the Corinthian deputy. particularly con- | 
demned it in ſuch ſtrong terms, that Cleomenes 
1 thought proper to deſiſt from urging his CY 
8 P 
„ Hippias, reed of: hs hope thus. held 5 
93 out to him, found yet reſources in his private | 
: character, and the long eſtabliſhed reputation of 
; | "20 family. Returning to Sigeium he received Herodot. | 
BB + invitations from Amyntas king of Macedonia 
2 : : 93 from the Theſſalians; the former offering 
| Anthemus, the others Iolcus, for places of fet= _ '- 
. tlement for himſelf and his partizans. But ge 
5 had views which induced him to prefer his Feſt: He 
<p dence in Ala. 7 EA 
We have now ſeen Parks: airing, the! at- 55 1 
teention of the Greeks of Aſia and the ilands ; Eb 
= much as a tremendous. enemy, but ſometimes 
ctdoo as a valuable friend. We have ſeen the de- 
. mocracy itſelf of Athens ſetting the example 
| _ * among the ſtates of Old Greece, of foliciing 
„ 5 Perſian protection. Will then the liberal ſpirit 
5 pl patriotiſm and equal government juſtify the 
> _ prejudices of Athenian faction, and doom Hip- Es 
= *Y _ - -plgto peculiar execration, becauſe at length he ' 
. alſo, with many of his, fellowcitizens, deſpairing - — 
pf other means for ever returning to their native 
5 cCeountry, applied to Artaphernes at Sardis? Tgñůe 
py reſort of Greeks from various parts to the ſa. 
trap's court and capital, ſome with political, 
| | ſome with mercantile views, was ſuch that the 
„ if Achenian TEINS WOO: no be likely (o 
| remain ʃ7tk 
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concerning them. Hippias found the attention 
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remain uninfraret! what bublithaated chern 


which his rank and character might claim. 


The Athenian government, reaſonably appre- 


| kenfive of the conſequences, ſent to requeſt 
- that Artaphernes would not countenan their 
baniſhed citizens. The Perfian prince 
his final anſwer. to weld ambaſſadors, 
* the Athenians would be ſafe. they ; 
_ © crave Hippias. The return of the 
dors put Athens in a fetment. Univ rſal indig- 
nation, not without a great mixture of alarm, was 
_ excited. It was at this critical moment that 
-Ariſtagoras arrived from Sparta, to ſolicit aſſiſt- 
ance te the Ionian confederacy againſt the op- 
preſſion of Perſia. Being introduced into the 


aſſembly of the people, be repeated rhoſe ar- 
guments which at Lacedæmon had been un- | 


_ availing;” He added, that Miletus, as an Athe- 
nian colony, might reafonably claim aſſiſtance 


in its diftreſs from a parent. ſtate! ſo: powerful. 


He omitzed nothing that could flatter, allure, 
or excite commiſeration ; and .baving, as Hero- 
dotus obſerves, everything at flake, there was 
nothing that he was not ready to promiſe ; and 
he prevailed. Twenty ſhips were voted to aſſiſt 
the Tonians ; and theſe ſhips, adds the hiſtorian, 
were the beginning ack evils to 1 and 
barbarians, 8 90 

The ainlnifration: alt Anaphernes a— 
ro have been 95 e weak. The ee 
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« ! in 1 to the account of Herodotus ; ; which 
| | ; 18 
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nian oj aired at Miletus, with five added up K © T. 4 
the Eretrians of Eubcea. The combined fleet Ly 
ſailed to Epheſus ; and by-a bold ftroke to 
Profit from the Perſian remiffneſs, the land for- 

ces debarking, marched directly to Sardis, diſ- 
tant about fixty miles. So totally was Arta- 
Phernes unprepared for ſuppreſſing the revolt, 
and ſo little even for his own ſecurity, tho he 
had 4 conſiderable force with bim, he im- 
mediately abandoned the town, and ſhut himſelf s 
within the caſtle. The town was of courſe in 1 
univerſal tumult: the Grecian troops entered 1 
unoppoſed: plunder became their object, and 
in the confuſion preſently a houſe was ſet on 
fire. For ſecurity in frequent earthquakes, to 
which that country is ſubject, light maten | = 
were preferred, as for the fame reaſon they con- 
tinue to this day to be, for the conſtruction of 
_ dwellings. Moſt of the houſes of the 58. 
capital of Leſſer Afia were merely frames of 
timber with pannels of reed: and tho ſome bad 
I their Walls of brick, yet the roofs were unixver © 
* ally,. of chatch. The flame pred rapidly | 1 5 


6 the e Ni as it hal ab alſo by Dodwell; 5 ä 
for his Annales Thueydidei. Herodotus expreſlly ſays, that ts .. 
war laſted but fix years (1). From the end of it he very clearly ” 
marks three to the ſecond year of the ſatrapy of Mardonius (i 8 
and it does not appear that more than one paſſed afterward be- 
fore Mardonius was ſuperſeded by Artaphernes and . 
who immediately :proceeded on the expudition againſt Greece _ 
wy Blair, with. Al ther e 499 pany 3 „ 
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=. ena r. ere a town ſo built. The inhabitants, per- 
N — fans as well as Lydians, before without order 
0 compact, ſolicitous every one for his own, 
were thus driven to aſſemble in the agora, and 
in the courſe of the torrent Pactolus which ran 
- through the middle of it. Accident and ne- 
ceſſity having collected them, they found them- M- 
ſelves ſtrong enough to attempt defence. The = 
bh ems ſtopped by the flames in their career 
of plunder, their principal obje&, and finding 
a large body of men to ingage, whoſe numbers 
were continually increaſing, amid the heſitation, 
of diſappointment haſtily determined to retire to 
mount Tmolus; whence, in the night, they 
pfoſecuted their retreat toward their hips. 
News of the tranſaction was quickly conveyed 
through the provinces within the river Halys. 
Troops haſtened from all parts to Sardis ; and 
5 | the. Perſians, not yet accuſtomed ro yield, mh.” ; 
ed immediately to meet the enemy, and bod 
chem under the walls of Epheſus. A battle in- 
g in which the Greeks were intirely defeat- 
ed many of their principal officers were killed, : 
=_ ond thoſe of the ſurvivors who avoided capti- ' © 
=> vity, diſperſed. to their ſeveral cities... The _ 
Atkenians, after! this misfortune, recalled their F: 
- Kips; ; and, tho ſtrongly ſolicited, vould' no 
more take part in the war. 
” Herodor, The Ionians, nevertheleſs, cominucd- to pro- 
I.. c. i0f. Freire vigorous meaſures. Wiſely avoiding far- | 
ther attempts by land, they confined their offen - 
ſive operations to the ſea. Their fleet ſailed firſt 
an . and * Byzantium, "he 
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_ thus,” te which he laid fiege, Meeting in 
| formation that a Phenician lect G bringinga 
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About" the ſaine"time Onefitus' kitig of Sulamis rierodoi. 


Wy in-Cyprus, in purſuit of his own views of ain. Ls. c. 
bition, had perſuaded all chat Hand to trevor 


N the Perſians, except tliß eity t Attic 


army to its relief, he ſent te deßte alle 


1 nels: with the Toniats; and affiſtanes from their - 
navy, as in a Common eadſb. The lenians, 1 
without long deliberation, determine t& accept. - 
the alliance offered and to fend? the * ' #fiſtance 


defired. - The enemy had, 4 | des =" 
their army before the Ionian fleet arrived; and 3 
on the ſame day, it is aid; two battles were 


1 


_ fought; "between "he"Perſns an Cyprians 2 
nal, and bet Picnic 


ar fel. e 5 — — — = „ 
rious the n ee F iſtinguiſhin, | 
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— Joined by the Ionian army, ventured and loſt a 


b Hleracleides of Mylafla, general 

> of the Carians, was one of thoſe * men 
1 9 acquiring wiſdom from misfortune, can 
= „ even from à defeat. The Perſian army 
proceed, wich chat bareleſs c onfidence which 
| 3 ty 44 if e rema 


„„ agled 1 among ee eee were eee 
. | Lupe Dauriſes fell, with many officers 
of hi ene an e, e ee de- 
feated. 4 Ihe r 
Dt . Ss avg Sf: ok, empire inabled 
De rein, too many place: 

Ps 8 85 ans dete de eee ee ee 
75 by”: Goal ſucces... When Dauriſes marched toward 
Caria, Hymeas had turned from the Pro 


0 toward the Helleſpont, and quickly — 


All the n part of Tolia. At the ſame 
| time Artaphernes himſelf, leading an army to 
be wu afines; of olia and Jonia, took Cuma 
& leq. and Clazomenæ. Then aſſembling the bodies 
which _ SONS; been) . 3 


which part dai is wars. — —— ſaw 
the abus Roms and could ſee. no means of 
_ withſtan t. Herodotus than him of pu- 


* battler 4 in which the Ionians principally 
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withvas many as choſe: to ſullow his 


Unser. his. abi me 


Thracian 1 N 


court: Darius ſent chin 


2 the .robellions Bur chi Pran oc BE 
were not $9 to mi ——— — 
finding hunſelf; ſuſpected ſſed by night i into 


wo 


Ionia, and paſſed to Chios. The ILonians, h 


every were not generally well. inclined to him: 15 
ſome viewing in him the former tyrant, ottiers 
the authot of their” preſent” calamitits and dan- 
ger. His fellowcitizens the Milefaus äbſolute- 5 . 
| lycefuſed, him admiſſion into their town => bus! 5 


de found more favor at Mitylene, where he ob- 
tained a loan of eight ſhips, with which he ſail- 
ed to 1 A he had previous 

e connection 
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their peace, there could be no pardon for him: 5 = 5 — 
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: * forme to that territory on the river Strymon 
in Thrace, which eee 5 
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0. 11. 2. It was now the fixth year e when 
B. 3 the Perſian army ſat down before Miletus. To 
* = Th. aſſiſt its operations, which otherwiſe might have 
18. , been ineffectual, a large fleet was collected, 
& wg ' chiefly from Phenicia ; but Cilicia, Cyprus, _ 
Egypt contributed! On the other fide, . the 

— Paliogian' aſſembly was mend, to delibe- 

rate on meaſures: tot be taken in circumſtances 
o cxitical. It was there determined not 0 op- 
. - poſe the Perſian army in the field g but to leave 
5 Miletus to its on defence by land, while 


He 5 every poſſible exertion ſhould be made to in- 
cCreaſe their force at ſea; and it was ordered 


that all the ſlips of war, which every ſtate of 
— furniſh, ſnould aſſemble 
At Lade; a ſmall iland overagainſt the Port of 
Miletus, and try the event of a naval ingage- 
ment? The enumeration, given by Herodo- 
tus, of the trireme galleys ſent by each ſtate, is 
probably not unfounded, and may ſhom in ſome 
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„The PR? Elles has os wag; e be. markimes * 
and Lade to be an-iland... The bay on which that cit 7 Kood has 
been gradually filled with the An brought down by the riverLat- 
mut, and/DadeF'is an eminence in's plain.': Ste Chandler's Tra- 


voels in Afia Minor, or rather the Voyage Pittereſque de la Grece 
par M. de Choiſeuil, Gouffier.. Myus, near the mourk, of the 
_=—_ wude welt earlier int bo: fate. Pavſan, 1.7, 6, a | 
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boſtiſity againſt Greeks and barbarians, ſeizing 


ſome friendly 1 ingagement. [RELIC SED 155 Der S 1 $7 * * 
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de er ne bew. eee che Ionian 5 


ul . to others. Neither the offered favor, 


1 'Mi came ei oh * nene ner. 


15 ö Myus three, Teos * Chios a 2 
hundred, Erythræ eight, Phocæa, weak fince. "2: + un 
its capture by Harpagus and the emigration.of —___ 


its people, only three, Leſbos ſeventy, and 225 5 | 


Samos ſixty; the whole making three hundred 
and fifty-three. This indeed appears a N 
| great naval force for thoſe little ſtates-to.; un 
ble and maintain; the ordinary complement for Henodee; - | 
a trireme galley in that age, or very ſhortly af- +7: 134 , 3 
der, being two hundred men. The crews: of che e 
lonian fleet would thus be above ſeventy on- „ 
ſand. The number of the enemy's. ſhips wass 
much greater; Herodotus ſays it amounted £ | 1 . 
to fix hundred. Vet the Perſian, leaders bad ſo Pp 


 lirtle confidence in an armament of which little 


or no part was Perſian, that they, feared. to riſk 


| à naval ingagement. But command of the ſea , 5 7 


was abſolutely neceſſary. to their final ſucceſs>by - 


land. They had with them moſt of the Ionian 


and Aolian tyrants, who had been expelled 


from their ſeveral cities at the beginning of 


the revolt, and through theſe they endeavoured 


to praftiſe/ ſeparately upon the ſquadron. of eck 
n. __ brand. complesey pardon, a 5 


; wha web quit the, confederacy 3. and their | — 


threats were indeed terrible to thoſe who ſhould. „ 
perſevere in it. The men, they ſaid, ſhould bo 


reduced to ſlavery, the boys mould be made 
eunuchs; the virgins ſhould be carried into 


Bactria, and beach towns..and. territories ſhould - 


ET . 1 | Bn ak. 


. is * 


*% 


| A'g | 
" length the Samian leaders foreſeeing nothing 
8 but ruin to the eauſe in Which they were in- - 


es ede in AN e of 


wel | Bp Ane in u eien, the common defect 


of confederacies, prevailed in the Grecian fleet. 
eral” relaxation of diſcipline inſued; and 


began to liſten to the propofals made 


to them fron Rates the expelled tyrant of their 
zdland. Weighing the reſources" of their confe- 
__ deracy' againſt thoſe of the Perſian empire, as 
355 Herodotus ſays for them, they judged that tbe 


>; 


n on their part muſt in the end prove 


5 vain; ; ſince; ſhould they, with all their diſad- 


vantage in numbers, pre 


ul in the approaching 


action, ſtill another fleet would unfailingly ſoon | 


be raiſed agatiiſt them. Urged" by theſe cont 
derations, they privately concluded a treaty.” | 
The Petfian"leaders then no longer ſcrup ” 


40 quit the pott and riſk} an ingagement. 
GBrecian fleet advancing to meet them, the "fo 
” commander ave the fignal fo his ſquadron to ſet | 
their ſaile - 1 
fly; for we antients in action uſed oars only. 


his clearly indicated intention to 


"The ae en of eleven gallęys diſobeyed the 


fignal, and 


the battle; the reſt ſailed 


aways” — battle of a fleet, among the 


tients, was that alone which in our lea · phraſe 1 


is called rhe line of battle abreaſt: they met pro, 


= appeaſe to * $46 z The ſtation of the Samiang 


et bin are Bas e 


o of ane wings” Ty ; 


1 4 
, 1 
f 3 * 
14. . 
5 ow, S Ay 2 8 1 


" bians, ä line, diſconcerted by es; Gee 
pected expoſure of their flank, e as 99s _ — 
_ alarming deſertion of their allies, preſently — - 
The Chians remained firm; and, fighting with Wes 
the moſt. determined nden againſt unequal 
numbers, ſuffered greatly. Even in their defeat, ec = 
however, it appeared that, tho the -Phenician; _ 
ſhips ſtill excelled in ſwiftneſs, and their ſeamen „ 
in {kill as mariners, yet the Greeks were advancing _ 
to a ſuperiority i in naval action above other na- _ 
tions. ThePhoczan commanderDianyfius, having 
with his three galleys taken three of the enemy s,, 7 
when he found the battle irrecoverably loſt, ang 
the Ionian affairs conſequently deſperate, would _ 
return no more to Phocæa; but, directing 8 
8 to the coaſt of Phenicia, made prize of a 
number of merchant-ſhips. Having thus inriched 
| himſelf and his crews, he ſailed to Sicily to injoy + 
himſelf there; and thence, as neceſſity or thirſt 
of gain impelled, he exerciſed unn re _ . 

neee and Tuſcans. +: 

The Perſians no, maſters of the a preſſed. 

1 we fiege of Milerus, and at lengrh ſu eded 85 
au aſſault. Moſt of the men within che K 5 
7 were killed: the reſt, with the women and chil- ET. 
dren, were led to Suſa; teſtimonies to the great =_— 

f king of the diligence of his officers, and examples 

of terror to other conquered provinces. / Drin 1 
however, according to the honorable teſtin 
borne him by Herodotus, did ther 


al 


| mores a 
5 "ET RO Ws. TREE man eech 1 on the Eu-. 1 


3 85 N 3 
: 


2 een 5 
F4 phrates, 


„ divided. among — Carians were efta- 


bliſhed in the mountainous part of its territory. 


Eaces, in reward for his ſervice, was reſtored 4 
the tyranny of Samos: but a large prop« 
the 


miar people emigrated. t0 Sicily. In 1 


| ee. Herodotus, when other revolutions had 
| reſtored authority to the part 
and Perſia, there ſtood a column i in the agora of 


y adverſe to tyranny 


the city of Samos, with an inſcription in honor 


: of the eleven captains who had bravely fought in 
the common cauſe, at che riſk of puniſhment for 
| diſobedience to their immediate commander. 


Hiſtiæus, on the reduction of Miletus, moved 


8 : * from Byzantium to Leſbos, where he ſeems to 
have had great intereſt. Thence, according to 
Herodatus, he carried on a piratical war, againſt 


he Greeks no leſs than againſt the Perſians, in 


RIDER 


4. 6. Cc, 31, 
IS. 


ing numberleſs in- 


* 


a manner which, notwithſtan 


Kocen of extreme readineſs in the Greeks at al 
nes to make petty war among one another, ap- 


pears — unaccountable. At length, landing 
on the caaſt of Aſia Minor for plunder, he was 
made priſaner by the Perfian general Harpagus z 
and being ſent to Sardis was there crueified. 

The Perſian fleet wintered at Miletus, Sailing 
Fs ſpring..: the ilands Chios, Leſbos, Tenedos, 


3 Ol. ho immediately ſubmitted, - The army at the ſame | 
| 49> time proceeded againſt the Ionian towns; and the 


executed the full vengeance which they had threat - 


generals, far otherwiſe diſpoſed than choin maſter, 


Os the n boys were made 


8 | nos 


* 
* 


2 


A "ey hs beautifal i were 1 ner. 
off; the towns, and, as the Grecian writers par- * 1 
_  ricularly obſerve, without ſparing he recaples, e 

| were burnt. : | 
After the reduction >" the lands = flect Rin 
| failed. to the Helleſpont. All on the Aſiatie e 0 | 
ſide was already ſubje& to the Perſians, and no- . | 
thing on the European ſhore now ſtood againlt : 
them. Devaſtation was ſpred by ſword and fire. 1 
Phe Ini and Chalcedonians beſt avoided  _ 
| the ſtorm, fl ying berimes with their moſt valu - 

d 


Able effects, and planting the territory of Mee. 
5 ſambria, far within the Euxine ſea. The Phe».  , © 
nicians burnt the empty towns; and then re- 75 
turning to the Helleſpont, all the Thracian 
Cherſoneſe, immediately ſubmitted. 2 5 og - 0 

Town of Cardia. | EN 


This peninſula, often called, by. way of e emi- on 
nence, os the Cherſoneſe, had been planted: 4 Ch. 
by a colony of Athenians, whoſe hiſtory is not 
unimportant among the tranſactions of Greece 
and Perſia. During the tyranny of Peiſiſtratus 
at Athens, the Doloncian Thracians, antient in- RY, 
habicants of the Cherſoneſe, preſſed in war by te 
Apſinthians, ſent their chiefs to aſł advice of the „„ 
god of Delphi. The oracle directed them to in- 
vite into their country, to found a colony . 
the firſt perſon who, after. their quitting tb 
temple, ſhould aſk them to the rites of hoſpita- . 
7 lity. We! Eau. diretiog their N „ 
without receiving any invitation. — then Kd 
into NOSE their "up led them mY the houſe of „ 


eng 


nr 


1 
; 1 ; 


gy. Mittia ad on er C | 
Fg e 2 pening to be in his portico, and ſeeing men paſs 5 


was then at Ather 


4 GS; *. . 


OF R rr | 
? OD That Alkenizn bab 


in a forein dreſs and carrying ſpears, accoſted 
them, and offered refreſhment. They accepted 


che invitation; and being hot pitably entertained, 


they related the oracular reſponſe which they hzd 
received, Miltiades was of à very antient, ho- 
norable and wealthy family of Attica. Herodo- 
tus mentions, as a. circumſtance to aſcertain its 
Eminence, that it was a family, accuſtomed to 
Keep a chariot with four horſes; probably mean- 
+ as the critics have explained it, that the fa- 
mily of Miltiades had been accuſtomed to 
contendd at the Olympian feſtival in the race of 
_ chariots with four horſes ; 7 which certainly im- 
' plied conſiderable Wealth in a country like At- 
tiga, little naturally adapted to breeding and 
. horſes. Miltiades, - himſelf popular and 
- ambitious, was not well with the faction of Pei- 
ſiſtratus; and thence was the more prepared. to 
accept the invitation or. the Thracians. Collect- 
ing therefore a number. of Athenjans, either diſ- 
pofed to bis intereſt, or averſe td the prevailing 
Power, all of whom Peiſiſtratus would gladly ſee 
_gepary from Athens,, he eſtabliſhed his colony, 
and was raiſed: to tha tyranny'of the Cherſoneſe. 
Pying childleſs, his authority paſſed, as a part of 


his eſtate, to his nephew Steſagoras, ſon of Ci- 
mon his brother by the mother. Steſagoras alſo 


died childleſs. His younger brother Miltiades | 
ns, in favor with Hippias and 


"Rn: ; who, whether with Gy idea " A 


1 The n daes 6. 6 » CLOS 
Mol 


1 


- 


r 


collect his inheritance, and to take upon qm the | 
public adminiſtration of the affairs of the Cher- 


_nis708% or onrren 


legal claim of authority of che mother- country 
over the colony, or meerly to extend their win 
power, ſent young Miltiades, at the ſame time to 


ſoneſe. It appears that the young chief carried 
his authority with a high hand: be kept a _— 
of five hundred guards in conſtant pay: 


ſtrengthen his intereſt in the country, he — 


_ Hegelipyle, daughter of Olorus a Thracian 


7 Prince; and Tyrant of the Cherſoneſe is the title | 


i 


1 


'Y Miltiades Na all the anker een h 
ny. 

"Sh Wis ths ſtate * Ses eee me led: 
10 army into Europe, Miltiades then, yield & 


ing to a power which he certainly was unable 0 ve Mil 


reſiſt, followed the Perſian monarch's orders on 
the Scythian expedition. He is celebrated for 
having propoſed among the Grecian chiefs to de 


toy the bridge over the Danube, which had 
heen intruſted to their care, while Darius was in 
Scythia; hoping that ſo the prince and his army, 


between famine” and the Scythian ſword, might 
_ periſh, and the Grecian ſtates might thus be de- 


| livered from the Perſian power. How far this 
_ Propoſal, certainly perfidious, can be juſtified 

_ upon Grecian principles either of philoſophy , oa 
of patriotiſm, may be difficult t determine. We 


. however Gee” the aſſertiol 1 of He! 


10 Cherſoncſs,” "omnes es nm Mm q 1 
ee dominationem, Tyrannuſque fuerat appellatus. Corn. 
Nep. vit. Milt. The biographer adds 3E B jusTus, and proceeds 
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id Nepos, that intereſt GLORY in · 
uce — —— tyrants to oppoſe it; 
"for r Shay eltgemec the ſupremacy of Perſia the 
ſecuri > Own authority againſt the 

| rail diſpoirion of their people, Hero- 
chat an army of Scythians, bent 
72 r. — kevenging the Perſian invaſion, obliged 
2 Miltiades to fly the Cherſoneſe. According to 


Tg Vino. um the ſame hiſtori ian, however, he muſt have been 


popular in his government, at leaſt among the 


Thracians, ſince, on the departure of the Sey 


thians, they recalled him. We arg not told that 
he took any active part it the Ionian revolt but 

7 from the Cheerſoneſe, after the defeat 

.- bite Grecian fleet off Miletus, ſhows that he 
knew: himſelf obnoxious to the Perſians, Putting 
his effect vabaat. five trireme galleys, he ſeored 

25 Athens. 21ER Phenician fleet purſued | 
| | pad c00k one of. his galleys commanded by bis 
eldeſt ſon. Here again Herodotus bears very 
þaonorable- ceſtimany to Darius. The ſon of 
Mikiades, as a priſoner of rank and conſe - 


: 5 ow : quenee, was was ſent: to receive his doom at Suſa. 


But inſtead of puniſhment as a'tebel, which his 
* captors! expected, Darius was liberal of favor to 
him, giving him an eſtate and a Perſian lady for 


his wife, by whom he had a family which be- 


came numbered among the Perſians. If Hero- 
dlotus had authority for this anecdote, i it may, to- 
gether with the treatment of the captive Mile | 
ot. Minis; juſtify the opinion which he advances, that 
; &6. c. 30. Darius would have pardoned even Hiſtiæus, had 
. "IE not. been * — haſte of his 
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7 or on onprom 92 
5 kt executed t „ Par a . 
parentiy lictle — witour waking — 
for orders from the king 9 2963 
From the ſame impartial hiſtorian eee e t 
learn, chat the ſuperintendeney of the Perſian go 
vernment over the conquered people was, in ge- 
| _  neral; correſpondent to the diſpoſition of the m- 
= narch, liberal and mild. The firſt vengeance FO Kee 
for the rebellion being over, the Ionians remain- 
ing in the country became again objects of. care 
and protection. No mark of enmity was ſhown n 
during the reft of that year, but very-beneficial . | © 
regulations, ſays the hiſtorian, were made 
| Deputies from the cities were aſſembled, to as! : | 
| viſe about che means of keeping the peace of the 
| country, and it was required of che ſeveral ad- 
"= - miniſtrations to pledge” themfelves: to One ano- 
ſb cher that they would abſtain from that Piratical. 
- || thieving\and murdering Kind of petty war, to 
|| which the Greeks at ali times and in all parts 
- IJ were ſtrongiy addicted; and that all contro — 
verſies between cities, as between individuals, . 
ſhould be determined by regular courſe of law .. „ 
|| It behoved Artaphernes then, for his own fake, SET 
b-- to provide for the regular payment of the rr © 
bute to the Perſian empire. But no new baker 28.10 
was laid upon the conquered people; and 8 $0228 
viate that oppreſſion which might ariſe from par- oy 8 
Du. eier in che ane opp or in te 
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| carefully ſurveyed, and the extent of every ſtate 
taken in the Perfian meaſure of paraſangs. The 
tribute, really but a kind of quit · rent for lande 
not orig u belonging to the Greeks, wasthen | 
„„ - equitably aſſalſed. o on all :; and to the hiſtorian's 


© "age the Tonians continuec | to profit from this be- 
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F Firſt Fate Armament ended | Greece we? Aude 

: - Wis. . proceeds no farther than Macedonia. Tie 

Grecian Cities ſummoned, by beralds 10 achnowlege | 
5 to the Perfic Internal 

in Greece: Baniſhment 1 king of Lace- 

demon : Affairs of Argos: Baniſbment and.refto- 

king of Lacedemon e 


1. 


K „e 
30 92: Miletus, a great change was made in the ala 
2 de *-  niſtration of the provinces bordering on the 
| "2 Grecian ſeas. Artaphernes was recalled, with 
. moſt of the principal officers of his ſattapy, and 


| onius; a young man of higheſt rank, who | 
5 had lately married a daughter of Darius, was 
85 ſent to take chat great and important command. 
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aisronv or GREECE. 1 1 


1. . led with bim u very numerous-aray) 

. _ coaſt of Cilicia he met a large fleet eee 1 

|| orders; and, going aboard, he ſailed to lonjia, 

| leaving the army to be conducted by the generals „ 

under him, to the Helleſponr. Revenge againſt Herodoe. : . "= 
Athens and Eretria for the inſult at Sardis, was 5 3 g : 

the ayowed purpoſe of this formidable armament. 8 1 © a 

5 But conſidering all the beſt information remain · jy emma = 

ing to us of the character of Darius and of be 

Th © circumſtances of the times, it appears highly 

5 probable that the ſame neceſſity for employing 

I  teltlels ſpirits, which had urged the Scythian ex- 


337 pedition, was the principal, motive alſo to the 
a permiſſion of this enterprize. Mardonius * 
Ido have been naturally. diſpoſed to extraordinary 


things. Arriving in Ionia, he depoſed all the 
tyrants, and, apparently with the view to ac- 
quire popularity among à peöple whoſe willing 
ſervice might be important, he eſtablihed 
democratical governtrient in every Grecian city: ; , | 
a meaſure ſd oppofite to the general policy . 
Perſia, that Herodotus ſpeaks of it as wonder „ 
nextto incredible among the people of European 1 5 0 | 
'« || Greece. Collecting then, from the Ionians and | 
= Folians, a conſiderable addition to his forces, 
both of ſea and land, he proceeded to the Helleſ- 
pont; and paſſed into Europe. Excepting ſore Herodor: I 8 
wild hords of Thracian mountaineers, all to the & l. . 
|  cConfines' of Greece already acknowleged ſub- :- 
jection to Perſia. Macedonia had ' formerly 
| bought its peace by ſubmitting to the humiliat. 
: ing HE Koch of the ene of earth r 


E ed es a Bio hed 


* 
s 


e * now demarid 4. che een 
on prince feared to refuſe, But the elements and 
. — the barbarians, this time, ſtopped the progrels of 
tte Perſian arms; The fleet, aſſailed by a ſtorm, 
ZA in doubling the-prothontory'of Athos, loſt no leſs 
SOL 7 5 : N than three hundred veſſels, and; i it was repo red, 
twenty thouſand men. In | « fuddew attack from 
 --- - +. the Brygian Thracians, the army ſuffered confi. 
,  _ _ derably, and Mardonius himſelf was wounded, 
IIͤ᷑ͤ̃ꝗ he march could not be ſafely proſecuted with» 
©  - © ont ſubduing that people. This Was effected; 
8 but the ſeaſon was then ſo far advanced, and the 
fleet ſo ſhattered, that. i it was Judged. expedient | 
_ for the whole armament to TI. to WIRE" * 
e ou. ö "The OY 0 8 in 1 Us at Tyr . . 
ER I B — Ittle jiland of Thaſus, formerly the ſeat of the 
"= 1 ©. 46, Principal Phenician factory in the Egean ſen; 
1  tarren in its ſoil, but rich by its gold mines, and 
ROE "Kill more by thoſe which its inhabitants poſ- 
4 ſeſſed on the neighbouring continent of Thrace. 
I s-, ſecure themſelves, rather than to offend 
1 fs FE others, the Thafians had lately employed a Part 
fk their wealth in building ſhips of war, and 35 
EY: 2 improving the fortifications of their town. Mi 4 
_—_— _ order came to them, in the name of the Perfan | 
Ving, to rate their fortifications, and to ſend all | 
| their ſhips of war to the Perfian naval arfenal at 
E- Abdera. They obeyed: Then heralds. were 4 
3 7 ſent into Greece, demanding of every city 
a atknowlegement' of fubjection to Darius _— 
s : _ the: rats of. R and wuter⸗ Ma ” 
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I F--- -- that. had its united. force born a neater 


proportion to that of the Perſian empire, Rill its 


 falians, who ſhould have guarded | the. northern Herodot, | 
frontier, and the Phocians, occupying. the center 3 a 


KA AH ” 


circumſlances would. have ſeemed to invite the 
ambition of a powerful neighbour, The Theſ- 


of the country, bore. toward cach other ; a hatred 


ſo ſharpened by the hoſtilities of ſucceflive. 1 5 
nerations, that no intereſt could induce them . 
coaleſce. The Thehans, and with them almoſt 


all Bœotia, careleſs of an independency adverſe 


* 


to peace, and little producing any bappineſs, | 


ſubmitted evengealouſiy to the Perſian commands. „ 1 


Athens; at declared war with Egina, ſtill nou- 
rihed animoſity againſt Lacedzmon ; while, | 


wichin Peloponneſus, the antient enmity of La- 
cedæmon and Argos had. been revived, and 5 
- heightened by late events. N 

It is an old obſervation, . which che bilder of n 
"nations gives frequent occaſion to repeat, that 


circumſtances in therhſelves the moſt trifling 5 
often produce the greateſt events. The antient Heredot, | 


enmity between Athens and gina, ſaid to TINY 


_ have een about a wooden ſtatue, appears 45. 
e contributed not 2 Brag! to lead che 


13 Herodotus Tags ALL; but 4 e ercepte "ie little 
dads of Seriphos, 3 end Melos (1). Apparently he 
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Rob, gave the Grecia le to be What 
they afterward became: As ſoon as it was known. 
at Athens that the Aginetans had acknowleged 


pion 5, 


em as trairors to Greede. It 


be cautibus in enterprize, but unſhaken in ptin- 
ciple, rm in reſolve, and immoveable by 
5 danger.” ludependeney on any forein ſtate was 


and far from bowing to a ſuperior. power, it hat 
for ſome time been not unſucceſsfully aſpiring to 
dbminibn over others. The haughty demand of 


* Pia therefote could not but find at Laceda 5 


mon a determined refuſal. Both there and at 

Athens the pudlic indignation vented / Ale 

Herodot. in” barbarian inhumaniy ; - the Perſian he 
„ , ralds being with ignominy and ſcofling: put to 
| death; at one place thrown into a pit, at the. 
other into à well, and told there to take their 
earth and water. But the power of that vafr 


5 3 55 PA empire Was ſo really. formidable; and in gener! 


- 


opinion ſo nearly irreſiſtible, that to / find Athens 
he © heartily diſpoſed to alliance in oppoſition to it, 
would be eſteemed by the EScedmmonignea cit 
cumſtance the more fortunate, as the late enmity 


8 the two commonwealths had. hee. EX». 


. 5 treme. The Athenian ambaſſadors were ae. 
1.6. eso. cordingly. very favorably. received. at Tacede* . 
| "Wis." i omg en in all 5 r 


SS 
% 


rakings, 


= themſelves ſubjects to Perfia, miniſters were ſent 
_ mY to Sparta to accuſe the | 
1 Was the character of the Spartan government to ; 


he great objeQ of all its ſingular inſtitutions; 


Es 4 - © 


2 from. the. Pythonels favorable to . ö 5 5 


ple r 
vas oppoſed — 


Fo vented, Fas his purpoſe; but not without a re- 
markable acknowlegement of the authority af 


the Spartan ſtate. It vas replied to him, that 
© he came meerly as an individual; the Egi- On 


netan peeple would: have obeyed a regular 
order from the Lacedæmonian government? 
But the diſſentions of the Grecian republics 3 5 
among one another were not more adverſe to the |: tr 51, 
general defence againſt a farein- enemy, than 
te ſpirit- of party which divided each inter- 


to excite the leading men againſt his collegue, 5 
abſent, on public ſervice.” The latter, on bis re- 


durn,; no — any meaſure, aſſerted 
that Demaratus was illegitimately born; and in- 
couraging Leotychidas, the next in ſueceſſion f 

5 the Proeleid family, to claim the crown againſt 

bim, ſupported the pretenſion with ali his intereſt. 
The legitimacy of Demaratus's birth wa- brought 
into rel doubt : and where the judgement of . 

men could not decide, recouiſe was had to tbe 


nally, Lacedæmon itfelf was violently diſtracted 
Thertwo kings, Demaratus and Cleomenes, had 
been long at variance. The former et ed 5 


Delphian oracle. Herodotus, who is not ſcru- n | 


pulous of ſpeaking freely of oracles, tells, upon 5 hn. 7 
| this. occaſion, à very circumſtancial” ſtory of 


bribery practiſed: by Cleomenes to procure a re- 
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1 - y confequence of that reſponſe, was immediately 
_ depoſed.” Finding then his ſituation irkſome, 
and perha unſafe in Sparta, he retired to the 
land of acynthus and being there ſtill perſe- 

cuted by Cleomenes, he fled to the Perſian court. 


7 went, accompanied by Leotychidas, to gina; 
and ſuch was the authority which reputation had 
acquired to their ſtare,” the Eginetan govern- 

1 8 ment, generally haughty enough through pre- 
ſumption an its naval force and the ſecurity of its 
© inſular; ſituation, ſubmitted implicithy to their 


commands. Jen of the principal men of the iland 


* 


* 


remain pledges of the s of eee 
* to the Grecian cauſeeG 


of. ſome importance in the conſideration of the 


1. 6. e. 
E 


5 Such ſacred groves, frequent in Greece, were 
„ 2 held in the moſt ſcrupulous venera- 
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+ Cleomenes, now pnoppoſed in his meaſures, 


were arreſted and ſent: to Athens, there to 


The early biſtorian, from nf almoſt done ; 
ve have any authentic detail of - occurrences in 
this age, has ſo little regarded tlie order of 
events in his narration, that we are at a loſs to 
aſſign to what he has left on the affairs of Argos, 


ate of Greece, its juſt ſituation in all points 

in the ſeries of Grecian hiſtory. At a period of 
ais reigs not ſpecified, Cleomenes led à Lace- 
 Herodor.. dæmonian army into Argolis, ſurprized the 
keg. Argians in their camp, and routed them with 
. great ſlaughter. The fugitives took refuge in 
15 a conſecrated wood, ſurrounding a remple. 


tion. n himſelf — at the pro- 
. „„ % a fanation a 


4 
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to the ſuperſtition derived from ages before 
Homer, he regarded only the affront to the A. 
gods, conſidered as unconnected with any crime 
againſt man, about which he had no ſcruple. e 
Alluring ſame of the Argians therefore from 
their aſylum, with a promiſe of ranſom,” he put — 
them directly to the ſword; and when his tre- : 
chery was diſcovered,” and he could allure no 
more, paſſion: overbearing ſuperſtition, he ſet 1 
| . fire to the grove, and thus the reſt were deſtroy« | 
ed. Between the battle and the maſlacre, ſo 
large a portion of the Argian people periſhed, ** 
that the ſlaves roſe upon the ſcanty remainder, oy 
overpowered them, and for ſome” years com 
manded the City. The ſons however of thoſe 
ſlain by the Lacedæmonians, whether humanely 
ſpared, or by whatever good fortune eſcaping, 
when they had in ſufficient number attained! 
manhood, expelled the uſurpers. 'Theſemnever® - 
| thelefs poſſeſſing themſelves of Tiryns, à ne- 
gotiation inſued, and a treaty of peace and 
friendſhip was concluded. From the tenor ol 
Herodotus' account the new citizens of Tiryns 


. ſeem to have deſerved a better than their final 

1 fate, War being renewed againſt them, they 

Ez were put to the ſword, driven into ep or : 
X again reduced to ſlavery, ot * | 
F It was ſuppoſed: that Ge after hes: f 
I deſtruckion of the Argian army, might have . 

y taken the city, but his wild fancy led him ano- 

a cher wy” ge Sending home the greater part of his © | 

IE 5 83 . 5 08 * 2 „ e forces, 5 7 

— : oy A romantic ſtory i is: 010 by later writers of a poeteſs, Te- 


leſilla, who, at the head of the women, boys and old men of 


% * ? 2 t 


8 1. 


P. forces. he rent; a by * YEP to 


— the celebrated temple of Juno, near Mycene, 


a= 


to ſacrifice there. The high prieſt of the tem- 
ple remonſtrated that the holy inſtitutes forbad 
ſuch int ruſion of a ſtranger. Cleomenes, in the 
extravagance of his indignation, that he, of the 


10 blood of Hercules, king and prieſt, ſhould. be 


ſo denied, cauſed the high prieſt to be ſcourged 
by bis attending Helots, deere the ſacrifice, 
2 then returned to The party in op- 
tion to him there er loud: i in complaint, 
not of his violation of the laws of war and of 
nations, but of his omiſſion to attack Argos, 


which they imputed to corruption. A ſtory, 


ot. however, of a miraculous effulſion from the 


kr 32. breaſt of the ſtatue of the god whoſe grove 


. 8 ee S0 Hi 


Cleomenes - burnt, Which, it was inſiſted, 
was an omen clearly indicating that Argos was 
not to be taken, ſufficed to ſtop the clamor. 
- But after the expulſion of Demaratus the friends 

of that prince procured evidence ſo convincing 
cf the corruption by which the oracle. from 
- Delpbi- bad been obtained which occaſioned his 
derhronement, chat Cleomenes in alarm fled 
into Theſſaly. The conteſt of factions however 
Save him opportunity ſoon to return into Pelo- 
ponneſus, and in Arcadia he found or formed 
das pry. wa news, cy aſl propoſed _ eg 


2 ſtory had any credit in Herodotus' 380) he was not of du N 
42 to nes it unnoticed, 


* 2 * 
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war agalnſt. his country.  Fortupately. his party, * ic: n 8 


5 vented chat evil * Frocuring; his recall iP: N > 


throne. : -... 
That pc of Cleamenes, AE wo 7 75 . 


eee frenzy, at length became laſting be Ws Ol 


Pauſan 


madneſs, and he was put under confinement.. 1. 3. c. 4. 


Plutarch. | 


In this ſituation, obtaining 2. ſword from a He- 4 pur 


lot, appointed to guard him, he deliberatly cut Lac. 
himſelf piecemeal. The ſuperſtition of all 
Greece took an ivtereſt in this ſhocking deed. 
It was very generally attributed to the vengeance 
of the deity; ; but for different crimes, according | 
to the various feelings and prejudices of the peo- 
ple of different ſtates. Wich the Athenians, the in 
jury done to a temple and its ſacred. precinct, in | 
the invaſion of Attica, was the offenſive 5 80 
piety: the Argians, moſt reaſonably, aſcribed 
+ +46 divine wrath to the treacherous maſſacre of 5 
+ their troops; but, more confidently, to thoſe 4 
offences, in the general opinion of the age, 
more apt to excite divine indignation; the 
burning of the ſacred . grove, and the affront: 
done to their protecting deity Juno, in perform - | 
ing ſacrifice contrary to the ſacred inſtitute, and 
in the injurious indignity to her prieſt. The 
other Greeks, leſs. anxious about theſe j injuries 
and offences to particular people and their pe- 
culiar deities, held the ſacrilegious colluſion 
| with the Pythoneſs, which ruined. his collegue 
Dematatus, to have been that, among the many 
atrocious acts of Cleomenes, which molt called 
ente of the powers above. But 
7 8 | 'G 4 the | 
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- the Lacedzmonians, with whom, according to 


a common principle of Grecian patriotiſm, any 


breach of their own inſtitutions was a greater 
enormity than the groſſeſt violation of laws, hu- 


Þ man and divine, affedgng other ſtares only, im- 
puted the fatal frenzy to meer drunkenneſs; a 


vice highly reprobated and rarely ſeen at eSparta 


but to which Tleomenes was addicted. 


FI, Py 3 | 


Theſe circumſtances will not be 900 1 


: worthy objects of hiſtory, when conſidered as 


they tend to mark the ſtate of Greece, and the 
temper of its people, at that important period, 


when here little commonwealths were firſt aſſail- 


ed by the tremendous might of Perſia. With 


the ſame view a petty war which inſued between 
Athens and Egina will deſerve attention. The 
reader ſhould caſt his eye upon the map, and 
ſee there what gina is: gina was a formi- 
dable foe to Athens. Its rulers, having made 
their peace with Leotychidas ſo as to obtain his 
mediation with the Athenian government, were 
ſtill denied the reſtoration of their hoſtzges. 


Bent therefore upon revenge, they intercepted a 


large galley, in which many Athenians of rank 


were Soing to an annual religious feſtival at 


Delos. But Egina, like all other Grecian © 7 


ſtares, had its factions. The oligarchal now 


prevailed; and Nicodromus, a conſiderable man 
of the oppoſite party, had found it prudent to 
retire from his country. The preſent opportu- 


nity particularly invited to connect his interefl 


with that of Athens, always diſpoſed to favor 
5 u A een of — was concerted 


with 


I 


$ 
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with the Athetiian' adminiſtration; .and Nicodis- We -- 


mus, who had many friends in the iland, made 


himſelf maſter of that called the old town of | 
gina. But the Athenians, not-- poſſeſſing a Herodot. 
rinval force ſufficient to cope with the Agineran Lo * 


fleet, 


alliance with them, for a loan of twenty ſhips. 


had applied to Corinth, then in cloſe Thucyd. 
1. . 9 


Theſe arrived a day too late ;. the whole pro- 


ject failed; and Nicodromus, with many of his 
adherents, imbarking, fled to Attica. The 


9 


Athenians allotted them a ſettlement near the 
promontory Sunium; whence they made conti- 
nual affaults and depredations upon the AÆgine- | 

tan, of the iland. The prevailing party in 


| gina meanwhile vented revenge againſt the 


remaining perſons of the oppoſite faction, ſo 
ſhocking that in theſe times it appears hardly , 
_ credible ; yet one circumſtance only, of parti- 


cular affront to a goddeſs, ſeems to have 7 7 
* 7 rack either the Greeks of that age, or the hiſ- 


torian in the next, as any peculiar enormity. | 


ER, Seven hundred citizens were led out at once to 


execution. One of them freeing himſelf from 
his bonds, fled to a temple of Ceres, and laid 
faſt hold on the gate. His purſuers endeavour- 
\ ed to pull him away; but, his ſtrength baffling 
them, they chopped off his batids and, thus 
mangled, 5 him to ſuffer death, wich his 


fellows. 


feated in a ve ingagement. The Arhevians-..' | - 
then -landed..on the iland, and be Ms. - 11 
from Sunium were not likely to be advoeates 


for rey x0. their fellow eountrymen. Of a | 
| thouſand | 


* 


ZEginetans were ſoon after de- 


ener 


81 EE CE. 


il. * thouſand Argians who bad come to aſſiſt he 
— — aden of the iland, the greater part were 


lain. Still, with their hattered navy, the Ægi - 
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Second ie ah Armament cls 9 under 


_ Datis and Artaphernes : reduces the Tands « 


"the Agean : invades Attica, 8 Baut 5 Murg. . 


don. ö 


4 N. 


5 Stick » was 8 85 1 82 enmity. amon ng. 0 
5 907 490. "oy Greeks toward one another, at the very 


time when the great ſtorm was approaching 


* 


from the Eaſt, which threatened a final period 


to that independency of their little republics, 3 


© whence aroſe incirement and licence for thoſe. 
- horrid violences. The ſmall ſucceſs of Mardo- 
nius, in bis expedition, had probably. aflorded 
means for intrigue to take effect to his diſad- 


Hlerodot. Vantage in the court of Suſa. He was recalled, 


8 ; c. 94 and the command at Sardis. was given to Arta- 
Plat. - phernes, ſon of the late ſatrap of that name, 
Menex, with whom was joined. Datis, a Median noble: 
Vac Leg. man, probably of. greater experience. I heſe 


"0 5 655.62, ee Me leading, aud; force from, the. in- 


Dy 1517 * | | er 


: 


Cilicia- The: conqueſt of Greece being the 
object, it was determined to avoid the eir- 
euitous march by Thrace and Macedonia. A 
ſufficiency of tranſports having been collected, 
the whole army, cavalry as well as infantry; 


* | CY 4 
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were imbarked, and coaſted A ſia Minor às Fas 


as Samos. Thither the Ionian” and Zolian 
troops and veſſels were ſummoned... All being 


| aſſembled, the generals directed their courſe 


acroſs the Apean 


a, firſt to Naxos. The in- 
habitants of that ilan 


fi, notwithſtanding their 


former ſucceſsful defence, dared not abide this 


formidable armament: quitting their city they 
fled to their mountains. The Perſians burnt 
the town, with its temples: the few Naxians 


who fell into their hands were made flaves. 
The fleet proceeded to the neighbouring lands, 


5 receiving their ſubmiſſion, and raking every- 


where the chilerey of the principal families for 


hoſtages, No oppoſition! was found till they 


arrived at Caryſtus in Eubcea-- The Cary- 


SI ſtians, with more ſpirit than prudence, declared 


they would neither join in hoſtilities againſt 
their neighbours and felloweountrymen, nor 


give hoſtages. Waſte of their lands, and ſiege 
laid to their town; ſoon obliged them to com- 


ply with were the gh rg Fee en choſe 
to command. . 

The ſtorm now ee dens Pith-" 
ment to that city was one of the declared ob- 


jects of the armament. Little hope therefore 


7 Wan, be nn of 1 85 terms for the com- 
ee 
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Herod. 
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COR In this deſperate 3 of public | 


affairs, temptation was ſtrong. for individuals ro 


_ endeavour, . by whatſoever means, to ſecure 


themſelves.” While therefore à deputation was 
ſeat by public authority to requeſt aſſiſtance 
from Athens, many of the citizens were for 
flying 10 the mountains; others were diſpoſed 
to betray the city to the enemy; ſome of them 
thinking, perhaps not unreaſonably, that beſide 
gaining for themſelves favorable terms, they 
might even leſſen the horrors of capture to the 
city at large, by preventing the ſhock of arms, 
and the further irritation of an jrreſiſtible foe... 
The Athenians ſo far complied with the requeſt 
made to them, as to direct that the four thou - 
ſand coloniſts, - lately ſent from Athens into 
Eubœa, ſnould aſſiſt in the defence of Eretria. 
The aid would have been important, had the 
Ecetrians been united in council and prepared 

for a ſiege; or had there been any reaſonable 

proſpect of farther relief from the reſt of 

Greece. But Æſchines ſon of Nothon, one of 

the principal citizens, ſeeing defence hopeleſs, 

adviſed the coloniſts, by a timely retteat, to re- 


| ſerve themſelves for the protection of their na- 
tive country, xhich would next be attacked; 


and which, if ſaved, might ſtill afford, pefibly; 7 
even to the Eretrians, a refuge from Perlian: - - 


| oppreſſi on. The coloniſts accordingly croſſed: ; 


5 to Oropus, and arrived ſafe in Aitica- The 


Perſians ſoon appeared off the Eretrian coaſt. 
Tbe little ſeaport towns of Chœreas and Ægilia 
9 . immediately. ene and there the 


1 


army 


3 
33 


rouſly oppoſsd. On the ſeve 
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ſolulton had finally prevailed to defend the eity. w 


During ſix days the Perſian aſſaults were vigo- 
nth the place was 
betrayed by tws of the principal citizens.“ — 


temples were plundered and burnt : the inhubi 


rants were condemned to ſlaver ?: 
The Perſian generals allowed but a few a. 
reſt ts their forces, before they eroſſed into 
Attica; having Hippias, formerly tyrant :of 
that country, no-] of advanced age, it being 

the twentieth year from his expulſion, for their 
6440 and counſellor. In this alarming firua- | 
tion of Greece; no meaſures” had been concert= 
ed for general ſecurity. The Aſian Greeks had 


Herodot. 


I. 6. c. roa. 
Tbucyd. 


I, 6. C. 


been firſt ſubdued: The Perſian dominion _ 
then extended itſelf into Europe, as far as the  - 
confines of Theſſaly. All the ilands had now © 


fallen. Eubcea, which might be reckoned an 
appurtenance of the Grecian” main, was con- 
quered. The Perſian army paſſed the narrow | 
channel which ſeparates them, and ſtill no 
league for common defence ſeems even to have 


: been propoſed. On the caprure of Eretria, & 
meſſenger was ſent from Athens to Lacedæmon 


moon, of which it wanted five days. 


with the news, and a requeſt for affiſtance: 
The Lacedæmonians readily promiſed their ut- 
moſt help; but their laws and their religion, 
they ſaid, forbad them to march before the full 
As 


Herodot: : 
16. c. 106. 
Strab. 1.9. 
. 399. 


things now ſtood indeed, probability of ſuc- | 
_ ceſsful oppoſition was ſo ſmall, that perhaps we 
avg x not to — to any baſe or unreaſonable 

ſelfiſhneſh- 


— 


8 L - 


" Eno tho we ſhould: believe — — or 


Ee 88 8. 105. 2 runner by profeſſion, -havine- performed his 
5 journey with extraordinary ſpeed, related a 


ing to inſpire confidence into the Athenian po- 


* 


dhe god Pan called to him by name. He ſtop- 
ped in obedience to the voice; when it pto- 


 ceeded, comtnanding him to tell the Athes | 
\ "wks: That they were wrong in paying ng 


wor 1p to 4 deity ſo welt diſpoſed: to them, 
. « h had often ſerved them, and intended 
them farther. favor.” + The worſhip of the 
3s | [0 rh n in eaten, ere eee at 
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. . N was Are at 0 0 times" n 
re che principal Arhenians, a man qualified both 
8 by genius and experience to take the lead an a 


womentous occhſion. Miltiades, the expelled 
_ Therſoneſe. Miltiades had not, 
| immediately on bis retreat to Athens, found it 


chief of the 


a: place of ſecure refuge: a proſecution was 
| commenced. againſt him for the-crime of tyran- 


ny. In another: ſeaſon, however indefinite 
LE” Ui) crime, and however inapplicable every ex- 
| d law to any a of REO eee 


5.47 1 707 * 
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3 irreſolution, more than religion, detained their 
V army. The meſſenger however, Pheidippides, 
1 on his return, which might be not unavail- 


N As be was going, he ſaid, over the 
Parthenian mountain, above Tegea in Arcadia, 


* 
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15 aferably: might have EN” ä 1 r, 
In the preſent criſis he was: not only acquitted, wy 


dut, after the common manner of the tide of 
popular favor, raiſed by the voice of the peo- 


ple to be one of the ten commanders in chief 0 


of the army. Immediate aſſiſtance from 
Sparta being denied, it became a queſtion with 
the ten generals, whether the bold ſtep ſhould 


or whether their whole diligence ſnould be ap- 


plied to prepare for a ſiege. It happened that 
opinions were equally divided: in Which caſe, 


by antient cuſtom, the polemarch archon was 83 : 


to be called in to give the caſting vote. The 0 10. 


| — attributed by Herodotus to Mikiades 
upon this ogcaſion, not only tends very nch 

to explain both the politics and the temper of 
an times, but accounts. fausfaQtorily hd — 
able commander, contrary to every common 
Principle of defenſive war, was for riſking at 
once à deciſive ingagement with an enemy in 
— ſo very ſuperior. It depends upon 


you, ſaid: Miltiades in a conference with the 
 polemarch . Callimachus, either to reduce 
Athens to ſlavery, or, by eſtabliſhing, her 


4 freedom, to leave an eternal memory of 


© yourſelf among men, more glorious than even 


* Harmodivs/and. Ariſtogeiton have acquired. 
2 For never before, ſince the Athenians were a 


1 * people, ja A aha like ho ln chreaten : 
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 rofited: ſucceſs in war. 
ingaged the Greeks of Aſia and Cyprus; and 


| © delivered 8 + les it : be 


"thought what their ſufferings: will be: but if 
| der; Athens will become the. firſt. 


CO! 


af. "of Greece. Should they then, 1, by Fan 


ciſio arred from preſe 
„ging — enemy, 1 well know that 


. i Uh Sg th 3 minds ot our [ 1 
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8 been accuſtomed to almõſt uninter- 
They had many times 


tho the accounts come to us from Grecian hiſ- 


- torians only, yet we read of no conſiderable 


it they had ever ſuffered, except once in 


1 — by the abilities of Heracleides of 


Mylaſſa, _ general Dauriſes was ſurprized 
among The army under Datis and Ar- 


taphernes pr advanced toward Athens, 


Corn. Ne 


| v. Miltiad. 


"P's. 


Mepcx. 


confident of ſuperiority to all oppoſition 1 in the 


field. Herodotus: does not mention their num- 


bers” According to Cornelius Nepos, | they 
were a hundred thouſand effective foot, and ten 


_ thouſand horſe; a very large fofce to be tranſ- 


ported by ſea from Aſia: yet Plato, meaning 
0 to * the ſeamen and the various 


- 4 


nter oA r G Y 5 0 „ 


Kind of attendants upon Kfiatic troops, 1 
alls the whole armament five hundred thou- — 
ſand; and Trogus Pompeius, according to his 
epitomizer Juſtin, did not ſcruple to add a Juſtin. - 
Hundred thouſand more. Herodotus has noet 
ventured either to report the numbers which 
the Arhenians brought into the field: he eng 
ſays that they were very inferior to the Per. 
ſians ; and later writers have not leſs contradi dete. 
ed probability in diminiſfiing the Grecian than | | 
" exaggerating the Perſian force. According 
to Nepos and Pauſanias, the Athenians were Corn. Nep: 
5 andy: nine thouſand; and the Platæans, joining ae , 
them with the whole ſtrength of their little 1z0.c.20: ꝓ0ĩb 
cominonwealth, added only one thouſand.” But 
fufficient aſſurance remains to us, that Attica 2 
| was capable of raiſing à greater force; and 
upon ſuch an emergeney it would exert its ur- 
| 3 u. The vg of ne eee 
— Lars BY) H 2 8. . - ther : 
8 7 cru | 3H 2 8 58 oth 1 55 145 * 3 by 3TH SA Ss 
1 Pauſanias ſays that the battle af Mirada: Was s the Erl o 
f ; upon, which the Athenians admitted flaves to military 
ryice. 6); 3 meaning probably to ſervice with the freemen in 7 
heavy infantry; becauſe it appears from Herodotus to have be 
the ordinary practice to make ſlaves do duty as light troops. It 
ſeems a neceſſary inference, what we might otherwiſe indgęd 
naturally ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt Rrength of Athens was exer 
ed upon that occafion. But eleven years after, at tlie battle of 
Platæa, when the immediate danger to the Atltenian people was 
much leis prefling, and when a conſiderable part of their force 
Was ſerving aboard the fleet; the Athenian troops in the confe- 
derate army, were eight thouſand heavy foot, attended by an 


equal pumbgr of light-armed llaves (2). Indeed at the time of 
the battle of Marathon, the acceſſion to the Athenian forces from 


. $5.4 * (9) Herod, Lg. 4 
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this occaſion the ſhining inſtrument in the hand 
of Providence for the preſervation of Greece. 


tut” I was no feafon for ceremony: abilities, where- 


LEY Herodot. 
6. C. 110. 


lutarch, 


_ conveniences, to whieh the Athenian ſyſtem lay 


+ the unity, indiſpenſable to the advantageous = 
conduct of military buſineſs, was eſtabliſhed. 
| Mikiades, to his other advancages, joined that 


PS. + 10 


ver they were cotiſpicuous, . would of courſt 
have the lead. OF the nine eollegues of Mil- 
tiades five gave up their days of command to 
him; and by their means he had the majority 
of votes among the ten. Thus the extreme in- 


open, were in a great degree obvinted ; and 


of having ſerved with the Perſians. He knew 
the compoſition of their armies, the temper 
of - their troops, and the ordinary ſyſtem of 


| their. generals. The Greeks, whoſe depend» 


ance was on their heavy-armed foot, formed in 


the deep order of the phalanx, uſually began 


an ingagement with a few diſcharges of miſſile 


weapons, and then prefently came to cloſe fight 


with their long ſpears The Perſians made 


more uſe of the bow, and lefs of the urs 


* 


* coloniſts lately rentifned kom Rybeis wouls, wide te 
erodotus, be ſcarcely leſs than four thouſand men. The ſanie 


author informs us that the inhabitants of thi little iland of Naxos, 
after the expulſion of a powerful party, formed no lefs than 


eight thouſand regular heavy-armed foot (3). Upon the whole 
ve cannot ſuppaſe-the regular Grecian forces at Marathon fewer 


than fourteen or fifreen thouſand, and the light - armed, ſlaves 
and others, would be at _ an n and Penny = mucly 
nn 
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which with them was ſhorter than. the Grecian 1 9 7. — 
. on and. they depended much upon. their ca-... 


valry, of which the Greeks (excepting the Theſſa - 
lians) from the nature of their country could 
have little. | The defenſive. armour. alſo: of. the 


Perſian, infantry. v was inferior ta the Gretian:, Hes 1 Herodot. 
rodotus has marked the difference in a ſpeech. of l 55:46 


Ariſtagoras the Milefian to the Lacedæmonian 
| aſſembly : © The Perſians go to battle,” he lays, 

* carrying, bows and ſhort ſpears, and wearing 
1 ſtackings and turbans,* The Greeks 9 1 
long ſpears atid ſwords; and wore Seo 
helmets **, 


The alen generals, guided by Hinte, kad Herod. 4. 


| chofen their place of debarkation on the eaſtern 
| coaſt of Attica; near Marathon. There on land- |. 
ing they were at once in a plain in which cavalry. | 
might at; and the "ih, to Athens bervern the e 


"rl Alan 3 is dale himfle 6 to wr bought at Marathon, 8 How 


- at Salamis, and at larza, adverts in ſeveral paſſages of his tragedy S 
bf The Perfians to this een nn T chorus New 


1 2 VV 
ron NO ex 70 3 3 DF: 
Ades een ao ep fc git 


bore 2 op iy” 
and, fill fariher, Atoſſa aſking . the GUI 100 
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Atsrokr or GREECE. . 
eee and Brilefſus, was leſs difs 


ficult than any other acroſs: the heights which at 


ſome diſtance ſurround that city: The intire 
command which they poſſeſſed of the fea, made 
it neceſſary for Miltiades to wait for intelligence 


where they would make their'deſcent.” They had 
. thus landed their whole force without moleſtation, | 


and were already i in poſſefſion of the plain, When 


the Athenian a army appeared upon the hills above: 


But this plain was narrow: prefſed between the fea | 


_ eaſtward] ,andthe hills weſtward, and clofed at each 


extremity, on the north by a marſh, on the ſourkt 
by. the hills verging round and meeting the ſex. 

ilnades, on view of the ground and of the 
enemy, determined to attack. The firſt ol ect, 


* > in ingaging Aſiatic armies, was to ” refiſt*or' to 
2 render ufeleſs their numerous and excellent ca- 


ws 8 


82 


; the next to prevent them from profiting 


by cheir ſuperior {kill in the uſe of miſſile wea- 
wt pons. The former might have been obtained by 
waiting among the hills: but there the beavy- 
armed Greeks would have been helpleſs againſt 
che Perſian archers; whoſe fleet, whoſe numbers, 


_ whoſe weapons would inable them to attack 


on any ſide, or on all ſides,-or, avoiding” a battle, 


to proceed to Athens. It was in a plain only 


that they could be forced to that mode of in- 


gagement in which the Greeks had greater 


_ plctice, ahd for which their arms were Tuperi- 


| Merodot.. 
J. 5. c. 111. 


orly adapted; and the narrow plain of Marathon 


was pectiliarly favorable. Confined however as 
the ground was, the Athenian numbers were ſtil 


© to form a we hat totthãt of the 
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enemy, and in all points competently - rng 
Deeiding therefore inſtantly his choice of diffi- 
culties, Miltiades extended his front by weaken- 


2 


SECT. 


ing his center. Daring valor indeed, guided by 
a diſcernment capable of profiting from every | 


momentary opportunity, could alone balance 
the many diſadvantages of his circumſtances. 
Finding then his troops animated as he wiſhed, 
he iſſued a ſudden order to lay aſide mille 
| weapons, to advance running down the hill, and 
ingage at once in cloſe fight. The order was 


obeyed with the utmoſt alacrity. The Perſians, - 


more accuſtomed to give than to receive the at- 


tack, beheld, at firſt, with a diſpoſition to ridi- 


: cule, this, as it appeared, mad onſet. The effect 
of the ſhock however proved the wiſdom with 


which it had been concerted. - The Aſiatic horſe, 
formidable in champain countries by their rapid 


- evolutions, but in this confined. plain incumbered 
with their own numerous infantry, were at a loſs 
how to act . Of the infantry, that of proper 


Perſia algal alone had reputation for cloſe fight. 


The reſt, accuſtomed chiefly to the uſe of miſſile 


weapons, were, by the rapidity of the Athenian 


c. ils =» 4 


charge, not leſs diſconcerted than the horſe. 


The conteſt was however long. The Perſian in- 
fantry, ſucceſſors of thoſe troops who, under the 
Sent me had nerd Aſia, being poſted 


: up No account is given by Herodotus of anything done by the 


Perfian horſe, tho he ſpeaks of it as numerous. The detail how- 
ever which he afterward gives of actions of the Perfian cavalry 


previous to the battle of Platza, together with every deſcription 


vf the field of Marathon, ſufficiently accounts far thei inactign gr 
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egg. in te center of their army, ſtood the yehemence 
— of che onſet, broke the weak part of the Athenian 


. 1 13. 


line, and purſued far into the country, The 


Athenians, after great efforts, put both the 
enemy's wings to flight; and had the prudence 5 


not to follow. Joining then their divided forces, 
they mer the conquering center of the Perſian 


army, returning weary from purſuit; deſeated 


it, followed to the ſhore, and amid the confuſion 


df imbarkation made great ſlaughter. They took | 


e. 775 


Co 1ta· 


ſeven galleys. The Perfians loſt in all fix thous 
fand fonr-hundred men. Of the Athenians, only 
one hundred and ninety - two fell; but among them 
were the polemarch Callimachus, Stefileos one 
pf the ren generals, Cynegeirus, brother of the 
AÆſchylus, and other men of rank, who 

ad been earneſt to ſet an example of valor on 
this trying occaſion. The bigheſt praiſe of valor 
was however very equally earned by the whole 
army, whoſe juft eulogy will perhaps beſt be eſti- 


mated from an obſervation of the original hiſto- 


Tian : The Athenians who fought at Marathon, 
ſays Herodotus, were the firſt among tha 


Greeks known to have uſed running, for the 


© purpoſe of coming at once ta cloſe fight; and 


they were the firſt who withſtood (in the field) 


* even the fight of the Median dreſs, and of the 


men who wear it; for hitherto the very name 


* of Medes and Perſians bad been a terror to the 


| Greeks? | 


20 Thoſe honeſt hs ee = nich 3 fa 
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Such is the account. given of this celebrated. 8 vas 
4 by that hiſtorian, who lived near enough to e 


the time to have converſed with eyewitneſſes 


It ĩs modeſt throughout, and bears general marka 


both of authentic information and of honeſt ve- 
racity. The ſmall proportion of the Athenian 
flain perhaps appears leaſt conſiftent with the 


other circumſtances. - Yet it is countenaneed by | 


authentic accounts of various battles in different 
ages, and particularly by thoſe in our own 
hiſtory, of Crecy, Poitiers, and above all, of 
Agincourt. When indeed the whole front of 
the ſoldier was covered with defenſive armour, 
Naughter ſeldom could be great, but among 


broken troops, or in purſuit. We are however 
told that a part of the Athenian army was broken. 
If it might be allowed to the hiſtorian at all ta 


wander from poſitive authority, the known abi- 
lities of Miltiades, and his acquaintance with 


the temper and formation of the Perſian army, 
ans the circumſtances of the action, v 55 


| the elder writers of higheſt authority. Thus Plato: ; "hs 2 pole. EE 
7 aher, GTAYTWV e Bcr uro TAS xa Cr X04 


lauf yim vr οοτνννn 17 9 Hege 6 *. Menexen. p. 240. 
21 There are two expreſſions i in his ſixth book (1) which have 


| been underſtood by ſome to import that he had himſelf canverſed 


with Epizelus ſon of Cuphagoras, who had been deprived of 


= eyeſight, according to his own account, in a very” extraordinar 
manner, during the action at Marathon; but the critics ſeem to 


have determined that thoſe expreſſions mean no more than that 
the hiſtoriap had hearg the account of Epizelus reported by others 
{z). But Herodotus, having been born, according to the chrono- 


|  logers, only fix years after the battle of Marathon, might very Pt 3 | 
| bly have converſed with perſons preſent at it. 


(x) e. 117. (3) See note 14. p. 43. of Wellejjpg's. edition, 
: H 4 | . 
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"a AP. ; Amoft warrant a conjecture that the flight of his 
= weak center was intended; purpoſely to lead the 


e. 115, 
116. : 


ET 


flower of the enemy's: forces out of the battle, and 
 atigue them with unprofitable purſuit. The deep 


order in which the antients fought, would per- 


haps make ſuch a ſtratagem not too hazardous 
for daring prudence, under urgent neceſſity of 
riſking much. Writers Who have followed He- 
rodotus, in deſcribing this memorable day, have 


| abounded with evident fiction, as well as with 


fulſome panegyric of the Athenians, and ar 
obloquy on their enemy 

Still, however, after the defeat at Marathon, 
che Perſian armament was very formidable; nor 
was Athens, immediately by its glorious victory, 
delivered from the danger of that ſubverſion 
with which it had been threatened. - The Perſian 
commander, doubling Cape Sunium, coaſted 
the ſoüthern ſhore of Attiea, not without hope 
of carrying the city by a ſudden aſſault. But the 
Athenians had a general equal to his arduous 
office. Aware of what might be the enemy's 
intention, Miltiades made 2 rapid march with a 
large-part of his forces; ; and hen the Perfians 


arrived off the port of - Phalerum, they ſaw an 


Athenian army incaniped on the hill of Cyno- 
ſarges which oyerlogks i it. They FR: anchor; ; 


22 The extravagance of Juſtin's 55 may leſſen 0 our regret for | 


the loſs of the great work which he has epitomized. Had Hero- 
dot us, among all his muſes, given one romance ſo abſurd as Juſtin's 
zecount of this battle, he might have deſerved ſome portion of the 
abuſe with which calumny has fingularly loaded him. Among latex 
authors the conciſe narrative of Cornelius Nepos is 40 far mas de- 
ferving attention, 3 eats. OB. l 
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but, 5 ü attempting nd HET again * 
and ſteered for Aſia. They carried with them 
their Eretrian priſoners, who were conducted to 
the great king at Suſa. "The humane Darius «. 239, 

_ fertjed them on an eſtate his private property, at | 

| Ardericca in the proyince of Ciſſia, about twenty- 

four miles from his capital; where their poſte+ Herodes. 


bid. & _ 
rity, for centuries, retained characteriſtical marks — 
of a European origin, 3 a 


On the next day after the battle, a body of Heroder. 
two thouſand Lacedzmonian auxiliaries arrived. . 
| They had marched inſtantly after the full of the Paneg. 
moon, and had ſo preſſed their way, that they en ; 
are ſaid to have reached Athens in three days. 
Aer leaving 8 parta, tho great part of the road 
was over a mountainous country, and the com- 
" nk diſtance at leaſt a hundred 'and twenty 
Engliſh miles. - Piſappointed, both for them- 
ſelves and for their commonwealth, to have ſo 
miſſed their ſhare in an action which could not 
but reflect uncommon glory on thoſe who had 
partaken in it, they would however proceed to 
the field, to view the flain of that enemy wo 
now for the firſt time had come from ſo far to at - : 
tack Greece, and whom report made univerſally +» 
ſo formidable. Having gratified their curiofity, © | 
they returned to Lacedzmon, nat without 'be- 
. Hoping thoſe praiſes which Athenian valor hal 
ſo fairly earned. Tho the farce thus ſent ſo late, 
was eee den ſmall, both for the Urgency ns 


23 3 The 8 W to Tfocrates, was SE PILE 8 5 
Grecian ſtadia, which, at eight ſtadia to the mile would be a hun- | | 
* and — * at ten 2 a  kupdred and wen 
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enge aa a for the ability of Lacedz4 
— mon, yet the pretence of religion, and the zea} 
ſhovn in the rapidity of the march, were accepted 

as excuſes; and it does not appear that the 
1 at the time, or their orators or writers 
afterward, imputed any blame to the Lacedar | 
onen en or People. 
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Fenn of Athens. Efedts of He faivig 
- at Athens. Extraordinary honors to the memory of 
\  Harmodius and UNO + . ang 
e 7 Midades, e OL 


4 Ti is nun in way nature 10 gemoerasti- 
cal government for ambition to grow with ſuc- 
ceſs. No ſooner were the Athenians delivered 
by the victory of Marathon from impending de- 

ſtruction, than they began to meditate conqueſt, 
Reeder. Almgſt all the ilands of the Ægean were ob- 
Sieg. noxious for their ready ſubmiſſion to the Perſian 
Corn. Nep. ſummons; and ſome even for their exertions in 
the Perſian cauſe, Miltiades was ſent with ſeventx 
ſhips" to exact fines from them for their delin- 
quency ; and, as far as might be, uſing the newly. 
acquired naval: power, in imitation of the practice 
of Lacedzmon on the continent, to reduce them 
under the wuheritr, or at Tu the influence of 
a the 


5 
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me Athenian government. Paros reſiſting, fiege 50 Ty 


was laid to its principal town; but in twenty-ſix — 

days no impreſſion was made. Miltiades then, 

himſelf dangerouſly wounded, led back his ar- 

mament to Athens, without having effected any- 

thing, according to Herodotus, but the . 

| of that one iland. TT 
Athens has i accyſed of black ingratitude 

and groſs injuſtice for the treatment of this great 

man which immediately followed. It has been 

endeavoured, on the other hand, by the zealous 

partizans of democratical rule, to juſtify his 

doom on thoſe ſevere principles of patriotiſm 

which deny all rights to individuals, where bun 

a ſuſpicion of public intereſt interferes, But who- 

ever will take the pains to connect the deſultory 

but honeſt narration of Heradotus, may find, 

and everything remaining from Thucydides, 

| Xenophon, Iſocrates and all the orators any way 


relative to the ſubje&, will confirm it, that nei - 


ther ingratitude, nor patriotiſm, decided the ma- 
 jority in the Athenian aſſembly upon this occa- 


fon; party-ſpirit was ſtill the great mover of 


their politics. 


It has been ſaid by ien ad repoignd Herod. 1:2 


1.6. c. FIC 


by Thucydides, that, not Harmodius and Ari- Thucya. 
Rogeiton, as the vulgar in their time believed, 5 227 


125 but the Alcmeonid faction delivered Athens 5 * 


from the tyranny of the Peiſiſtratids. But a party 5 


Vhich had fo long directed the affairs of the 


commonwealth, and ſo wiſely, fo virtuouſly, and 
ſo beneficially as that of the Peiſiſtratids, would 


ff too N and n rooted to be at once 
annihilated 
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8 by the expulſion aft its chiefs; The 


Alemæonids had beyond all things to dread the 


reflux of popularity toward that party: and it 


ſeems therefore to have been a ſtudied policy to 


bold out the names of Harmodius and Ariſto- 


geiton to public eſteem, while nothing was left 
untried to brand the memory of the Peiſiſtratid 


adminiſtration. Hence the very extraordinary 
honors. paid to the memory of the aſſaſſins of 
Hipparchus : hence the mere revenge of a prj- 


vate quarrel elevated to the dignity of tyran- 


nicide and aſſertion of public liberty. The cele- 


bration of the deed by ſongs was made a regular 


part of the ceremony of the great feſtival of Pa- 
nathenæa. The cuſtom was introduced, even at 


— 


private entertainments, always to ſing the ſong of 


Harmodius and Ariſtogeiton . Statues of the 


5 patriots, made by the ableſt artiſts, at the public 
expence and of the moſt coſtly materials, were 


erected 1 in different places of greateſt reſort in 


the city ** It was forbidden, by: a particular law, . 
10 give their names to ſlaves. Obſequies were 


appointed to bg periodically performed to their 
memory, under the direction of the polemarch 


| 15 archon. Particular honors, privileges, and emo- 
: tuments were decreed to their families. And tq 


85 conclude all, in terror to futurs invaders of 


SE hs, This ſong, the moſt antient e 'of its king” extant, 
may | be ſeen, with an elegant Latin tranſlation, in Biſhop Lowth's 


Lectures on Hebrew Poetry ; and an elegant Engliſh tranſlation, 


in which the turn of expreſſion of the original has deen Ver. haps | 
pily jmitated, is among the poems of Mr, Pye. © 
25 The laborious Meutfius, i in his Peififtratus, has celle ed ac; 


5 pounry « ef 8 of ms ſtatbes from TR antignt' authors, 


pats. 5 


Fe 


urs TORY Or REE er- 


public liberty, but principally i in terror to tlie 
living enemies of the Alemæonid party, promiſes 
were held out, by public authority, that future 


ſufferers in tlie cauſe of freedom (for by that ſa- 1 5 


cred name the Alcmzonids deſcribed their own 
cauſe) ſhould be equally honored with Harmg» 


SRO: 
— 


— 


dius and Ariſtogeiton. Attention to theſe eirx- 


cumſtances, as effects of party, is neceſſary for 

1 underſtanding, in any degree, the er 
8 en the Athenian commonwealth. 103 
The glory of Miltiades, diminiſhing the cons 


an excited the envy of the Alcmæonids. 


Herodotus mentions a report that they had gone 
fo far as to hold a traiĩtorous correfpondence with 


b 6. c 421. 


the Perſians under Datis and Artaphernes, and 


communicated intelligence to them by ſignals. 
He profeſſes indeed that he thought this incre+ 


dible; and the circulation of ſuch a report may 
. 80 haps beſt be conſidered as one among innu- 


merable proofs how buſy, and how virulent, in 


calumny faction was at Athens * On the other 


hands the ill will of the Alemæonids to Miltiades 
did not remain dubious. The ſecurity of the 


commonwealth, which that great man's abilities 


had procured, had made thoſe abilities leſs im- 
mediately neceſſary; 5 and his failure at Paros 
afforded means of NOOR wy with a fickle mul- 


n een 80l, vel 15 aliis -ſoriphe: e e A 
quorumdam, ſuſpicionen tot argumentis repellit Herodotus, ut in 


His etiam vexandis modum exceſſiſſe videacur Plutarchuss de 
Herod. Malign. Valck en. not. ap. Weſſel. Herodot. I. 6. c. 121. 
Plutarch has indeed throughout that treatiſe exceeded al meaſure \ 


wy —_— aud PE regarded . S 4454 18 
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Herodot. 
5 6. c. 131, 
Rugs 

Yep. 
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divide, poſſeſſed of deſpotie authority. Lan- 
thippus, one of the principal men of Athens, 
who had married a niece of Megacles, the 
= opponent of Peifiſtratus ard chief of the 
ouſe of Alem#on, conducted a capital aceuſa- 
tion againſt him. When Miltiades was to an- 


ſwer before the people, he was ſo ill from his 


wound as to be unable to riſe from his bed. In 


his bed therefore he was brought into the afſem- 


bly, where he lay, a melancholy ſpectacle, while 
His cauſe was pleaded by his friends. He was 
acquitted of capital offence, but condemned in 


a fine of fifty talents, above twelve thouſand h 
pounds ſterling ; and being unable immediately 


to pay fuch a fum, it was propoſed by his appe- 


nents, and actually ordered by the aſſembly, that 


he ſhould be carried; ill as he was, to the com- 

mon priſon. But the prytanis, whoſe office it was 
3 execute the ſevere injunftion, indignant at the 
unworthy treatment of a man to whom his country 
owed fo much, had the courage to diſobey. 
Within a few days, a mortification in the 
wounded limb brought Miltiades to his end; 
yet the fine, rigoroufly exacted from bis me 


; bo paid by his ſon Cirmon ®'.. 


 . 87 Corneliys Nepos, Plutarch, Valerity Sh and id Juſtin 


all affirm, that Miltiades was thrown into the common priſon, and 
died there; and they add ſome circumſtances to improve the tory, 


On ſuch a concurrence of aythority, I thought myſelf warranted 


to report the ſimple circumſtance (tho Herodotus had omitted 


mention of it) that Miltiades died in priſon. But looking inte 


Bayle's Dictionary, in the article Cimon, I found this paſſage : 
* Herodote, parlant du proces de Miltiade, ne dit rien, ni de ls 
© priſon du pere, ni de la priſon du fils ; & il igfinue clairement 


= — Mikiade ne fut point W _ « little farther this 


. | 
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f 
quotation from Plato: MinrulIn N, vdo iv MagadJ, bc wb Kerl sr. 5 
lab u eανν· ve, it wh A 73s Urn bitiow ar (1). 5 | 
Upon reconſidering the matter, I entirely agree with the learned! = 
and ingenious critic that it is cleatly implied in the account of He- 
rodotus, that neither Mikiades nor Cimon was impriſoned (2); 
and Plato's teſtimony ſo confirms this, that I do hot hefirate to re- 
lect the reports of the later writers. Bayle tranflates Bdgalper, 

I think properly, le Cachot. Originally that word is laid to have 

been the name of a deep pit in Attica, which; in early times, was "5M 
uſed as a place for capital puniſhment,” by throwing ctiminals | 
headlong upon ſharp ſtakes fixed at the bottom. That cruel mode 

of execution was, we are told, by the advice of ar oracle (3), after- | 
ward diſuſed, and the pit was filled ; the name nevertheleſs re- | 
maining apparently as a common term for a dungeon. | 


11) Plat. Gorg. (i) b. 6. e. 136. (3) Sell. in Flut. Ariſtoph. v. 436. 
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T ee Gurves: From the Accefion 

: A XERxXES to the Throne of PrksiA 
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meren I. 
| ” A of Xerxes 10 che Throne of "Ls In- 
0 nenſe Preparations of the Court of Perfia for 
Congueſt in Europe: Aſembly of the Army at © 
Sardis, and of the Fleet in the Hellæſpont. March 
of the Army. Muſter of the Army. Arrival 


ef the Army and Het at Therms in Mayes | 
85 donid. 


= II ERNOD0OTUs relates ſome antedotes at- 
| tributing to Darius an acrimonious re- 
: fentment againſt Athens, very repugnant to his 
5 Eichyt. general chatacter, as it ſtands marked by authors 
Perf. of higheſt credit, and even by what that 
hiſtorian himſelf has reported, evidently on bet- 
ter authority. Aſia, be adds, was agitated for 
Herodot. three years by preparations for a ſecond expedi- 
* „ Hon into Greece, to revenge the diſgrace of 
Mlarathan. Prodence, perhaps, not leſs than 
honor 7 


Egypt to be recovered, and Greece to be per . 
 hiſhed; by his ſucceſſor. The former objec wits rye b 


| Yerxes : the other feems to have been for ſome 5 


| 45 4 remirk-ines the mouth of Kertesz, * that it fle, 
| had! not been the tuſtorii of the Perfians to be 1. 7. c. 1 


| would be men about that-ptincs fendy to incou- 
 fage an idea, natural enough td 4 youth inhe- 
riting fuck immenfe power from a race of con- 

> Werors, that it N alſo to be a con- 


5 — or n W i 
8 would require the attempt; but three 32 r. 2 
years could not be neceſſary to the reſour- 2 7 


dees of che Perſian empire for ſuck a purpoſe: 
and more important objects in the meart time 


called the attentlon of its rulers. Egypt revolt 
ed; and a dangerous diſpute, about the right 3 
of ſucceſſion to ths thronez aroſe between the 
Tons of Darius. That monatch had the ſatiſ- 

faction to ſee the ſueceſſion amicably ſettled in 


favor of Xerxes, His fön by Atoſſa daughter of 5 


Cyrus, in preference to elder ſons by 4 0 
mer marriage : but he died foot after; leaving % 


accompliſhed in the ſerond yeat of the reign 


time neglected. e | 
But the Perſians had not yet Ee the a 

character, which their fathers had ſupported, - of ; 

a warlike and conquering people. They were 

not accuſtomed to inſults within their dominion 

like that 6f the burning of Sardis; and {till leſs 

ts defeats in the field like that of Marathon: 

We canndt ſuppoſe Herodotus often well in- 

formed of intrigues aboilt the perſon, of the 

great king ; but we may believe what he puts 


t quiet. ..Nor is it to be doubted but there Oy 


3 
= : oy 1 
* : * 'Þ < 


8 eee big Ril to FP TOUR the 
bounds of his vaſt empire; and to emulate the 
military fame of Darius, of Cambyſes, and even 
of the great Cyrus. To puniſh Athens and to 


conquer Greece were therefore ſmall Objects; 


nor does what Herodotus has ſuggeſted appear 


. kmprobable; that the ardent ambition of the 


youthful- monarch, and ſome among his coun- 
ſellors, might look as far as the Weſtern Ocean, 


_howlgeyer: little its ſhores or the intermediate 


nations were known to them, for the term of 


Fee, their career of glory. Four years, it is ſaid, 


1 
fe 


"Deb 


| 2 e., collected, greater than the world ever ſaw, ei- 


6 


were employed in preparations. An army Was 


ther before or ſince. The commagdersz on the 


' weſtern-frontier of the empire, had had oppor- 


tunity of obſerving, that the moſt formidable 
land- force could, not ſecure maritime provinces 
againſt inſults by ſea; and, ſtill more, that = 

conqueſt | of maritime ſtates would be in 
vain attempted without: nayal. power. — 
ſeaport therefore, in the whole winding length 


© Sw 


of coaſt from Macedonia to the Tabyan Sine, 


5 This is the tics; ol 410 alleaged by ichn in = Ft 
er Atoffa, for che expedition « of Kerres. Speaking to the e 
Darius ſhe ſays 2 90 LE TT 2113.4 459 ES 
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"ann ordered to prepare ſhips and to impreſs 29. va 


10 


mariners. A, prodigious work was undertaken, * 
for the purpoſe df making the navigation le- 
cure, from the Afiatic along the European 
coaſt, and to prevent all riſk of future diſaſters, 


like that of the fleet under Mardonius. It was Erez | 


FC. 21. 


no leſs than to form à canal, navigable for the Dia! * 
largeſt galleys, acroſs the iſthmus which joins l. 26. C 
Ahe to the Sonia of Funn A fleet was 
ren of en ſon of — the 
crews, were employed on the work. Herodo- 
tus ſuppoſes meer oſtentation to have been the 
motive to this undertaking; becauſe, he ſays, 
leſs labor would have carried the fleet over 
land, from one ſea to the other; yet it 
ſeems no raſh conjecture that decp poließ 
may have prompted it. To croſs the Ægean, 
even now, with all the modern improyements 
in navigation, is ſingularly dangerous. To 
double the cape of Athos is ſtill more formida- 
ble. If, therefore, the object was to add the 
countries weſt of the Mgean ſea to che Perſian 
dominion, it was of no ſmall conſequence to 
eſſen the danger and delays of the paſſage for 
a fleet 5 At the ſame time, to facilitate the 


12 . commu- 


4 


2 ts may tabs of the a e of. Lees is 
more ſtrongly ſupported by hiſtorical teſtimony than the ma- 
king of the canal of Athos. The informed and exact Thucydides, 
who had property in Thrace, lived part of his time upon that pro- 
perty, and held at one time an important command there, ſpeaks 
of the canal of 1 more a, the GY Perſia, with perfect 
<V nx % 2 3 W e | 


oy 


if 


Sh 
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| cn r. communication by land, a bridge was laid over 

EZ; the river Strymon: Magazines meanwhile were 
formed all along the coaſt as far as Macedonia; 

| thieffy in the towns of the Greciatr colonies now 


Frags ſubjeRt to Perſia. 1 

Ot 34-4 3. At length, the levies teig eee eted, the 

8 Werl from all the eaſtern and fourhern provin- 
us. ces were afſembled at Critali in Cappadocia. 
* | hither the monarch himſelf went to take the 
=. command. He marched immediately to Sar- 
= dis; where the land - force from the weft of Afia 
=. Minor joined him. Thence heralds were fent 
bo into Greece, to all the cities except Athens 
5 and Lacedæmon; ; where, in violation of the 


confidence (7). Plato, Ifocrates, and Lyfias (2), all mention it 
"- an undoubted circumſtance g the latter adding that it was, in 
Vis time, ſtill a ſubject of wonder and of common converſation. 
Diodor us relates the fact not leſs potnively than Herodotus. That 
part of Strabo which deſcribed Thrare is unfortunately loſt ; bur 
the canal of Xerxes remains confidently mentioned in the epi- 
tome of his work. The place was moreover fo ſurrounded with 
_ Grecian. ſettlements, that it ſeems impoſſible for ſuch a report, 
i unfounded, to have held any credit. At the very time of 
| the expettion of Xerxes there were no fewer than fide Gre- 
cian towns of the peninſula itfelf of Athos) one even on the 
iſthmus, fituate, as Thucydides particularly mentions, cloſe to 
the canals and many on the adjacent coaſts (3). Vet Juvenal 
| Has choſen the ſtory of this canal for an exemplification of the 
; Grecian diſpoſition to lie: and a traveller who twe' centuries ago 


. viſiged, or thought he viſited the place, aſſorts that he could find 
no veſtige of the work (4). For myſelf I muſt own that I cannot 


conſider the ſarcaſm of a ſatiriſt wanting to ſay a ſmart thing, or 
ſuch flegative evidence as that of the modern traveller, of any 
— | weight againſt the n. te ſinwnies of the writers above 
= | quoted. ö 

(1) Thucyd. I. 4. c. 109. 
(2) Plat. de Leg. 1 644 e Pans. r . A 
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(4) Belton, Singul, Rer. Obſer, p. 7% 
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1 of nations, even of that age, the Perſian 9 T. 
heralds ſent in the reign of Darius had been . 05 05 ; 
cruelly put to death, Earth and water were 
demanded in token of ſubjection; and, ac- 
cording to the oriental cuſtom, orders were 
given to prepare entertainment for the king 
againſt his arrival, Xerxes wintered at Sardis. 
Meanwhile a work, ſcarcely inferior to. the ca- : 
nal of Athos, was prepared in the Helleſpont. Herodae; | 


Two bridges of boats were extended, from. near Pin. 25 


current, which is always ſtrong from the Pro- 


Abydus on the Aſiatic, to near Seſtos on the Leg. i 3 
European ſhore. The width is ſeven furlongs. Jaa. — 
The bridges were contrived, one to reſiſt the 5. . 
pontis, the other to withſtand the winds, which 
are often violent from the A ſea; ; ſo that 
each protected the other. - | 

Early in ſpring the army W For fo ok Code 
a multitude one principal d&ficulty, was ſo to Hook. 
direct the march that water might not fail. 2255 72 
Several rivers of ſome name were found unequal * | 
to the ſupply ; and. among them the celebrated 
ſtream. of Scamander, in its courſe. acroſs the 
Trojan plain, was exhauſted. Seyen days and 
nights were employed unintermittingly, in paſe 
ling the bridges of the Helleſpont, The march 
was then continued through the Cherſogeſe. 
The fleet, which had been aſſembled in the 
Helleſpont, was at the fame time ordered to 
proceed along the coaſt weſtward. T he land 
and ſea forces met again at Doriſcus near the 
mouth of the Hebrus, where Darius, on his 
: Ferry rom his A Ss had eſta» 

13 bliſhed 
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| Ob), 


been 


nes 4 Perſſan garriſon- ; Boche ig country 
and the coaſt there were favorable for the review 
of fo ffnmenſe an armament, and there accord- 
ingly the monarch Teviewed tis forces Ow ond 
dea and land. 

Fhere, too, ERS el us, che airy Was 
dere. Later antlent writers have taken up- 
en them to differ from him concerning its 
KArength; büt we may beſt believe the fimple 
: hofieſty of the original biſtorian, who, in de- 
Tetibing-the manner of the muſter, ſufficiently 
ſnows that even the Perfiati generals themiſelves 
knew nor" how to aſcertain the numbers under 
he command. Indeed thoſe who know how 
difficult it is, amid all the accuracy of diviſion 
und Beablh cries of detail in modefn Euro- 
ean armies, and comparatively” handfuls of 
men; to acquire exact 1 information of effective 
dumberd; will little expect it among the almoſt 


1 os evindeſs Bands, of various languages #hd widely 


| "Meradot. 
1. 7. f. go. 


cuſtoms, which compoſed the mili- 
| Fry mmltitude de Xerxes. Herodotus rec- 
"Wt init no leſs than twenty-nine/matiohs;" from 
Seythia north to Ethiopf f6uth}” aud from India 
eaſt to Thtace and Libya weſt.” Tol acquire a 
_ Fouihdation for gueſfing the total effective 
ſtrength, without an- attempt to aſcettain che 
detail the method taken by the Perſian generals, 
he hes, was this: Ten'thbuſand men; being 
boohredT were formed in a circle as Gols 'as 
poſſible? A fence vas then raiſed around chem. 
They were/diſmiffed, and all the army in turn 
aſſed into W till the Whole: was | 


: "i 


ee | thus 
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thus — by tens of thouſands. Wann 8 * d 

this muſter, ſuch as it was, the hiſtorian ſays — 
the infantry alone amounted to one million ſe- 

ven hundred thouſand fighting men; but he 

expreſsly declares, that no one ever undertooæ 

to give an account of the detail *. The cavalr7 

he makes only: eiten chowſand. 3 by: no means 


TR 
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hate. ere n Adee camel-rideps- Sees, Herodot, : 
African charioteers he computes at twenty thou- 7e Sys 
ſand,., Horſes, mules, aſſes, oxen, and Se 
57 the baggage, were beſides innumerable. 
Ol the fleet he gives a mors particular . | Havodos: 
count. The trireme galleys of war amounted l. 7. c. 89. 
to twelve hundred and ſeven ; and his, diſtri- ; 
bution, which may ſhow. the comparative, naval 
frength-of different nations at the time, makes 
the total appear ſcarcely beyond probability... 
Three hundred were furniſhed by the Pheni- 
cians with the Syrians of Paleſtine; two hun» 
dred by Egypt; one hundred and fifty by Cy- 
prus; Cilicia ſent one hundred; Pamphylia 
thirty; Lycia fifty; Caria ſeventy: thirty were 
provided by the Dorian Greeks of Aſia, one 
hundred by the Ionians, ſixty by the Zolians, 
ſeventeen by the ilands, and by the Helleſpony, - 
tine t9wps.eng hundred The average comple- 
ment of men to each trireme galley he reckons 


267 you" 


at two hundred, The crews, of ghe whole fleet 

would, thus amopnt 19. wo hundred and ba WF 
EI 92 2 * 31 14 us 4 Ne. Bn) © © JAR? C2 
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A one thouſatid four hundrec 
3 the ordinary crew, there were thirty Perſians or 
Medes or Sacians in each galley. 


for cavalry, ſtoreſhips, fome of yaſt burden, 
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„ ut, ov er-and-above 


Theſe would 
make an addition of thirty-fix thouſand: tw 


| hundred and ten men. The Phenician ſhips, 


he lays, were the beſt failers, and among thoſe 
the Sidonian excelled, Beſide theſe, the tranſ- 
ports, ſome for infantry, ſome particularly fitted 


together with ſmaller veſſels of various ſorts and 
for various purpoſes attending the fleet, would 


not eaſily be numbered. He reckons them, by 
- 2 groſs calculation, at three thouſand, and their 


average crews at eighty men: the amount 
of their- crews would thus be two hundred and 


2 forty thouſand z and the number of men i a the . 


Reet, all together, five hundred ang r e 


: thouſand fix hundred and ten, 


Of this extraordinary expedition naturally 
many anecdotes would be remembered and pro- 
1 many true, many falſe, miſtaken, or 
| exaggerated. Among thoſe related by Herodo- 
tus, ſome appear perfectly probable ſome con · 
gern cireumſtances of which he could: hardly 
have had authentic information; and ſome are 
utterly inconſiſtent with the characters to whom 
| they refer. Among the latter 1 ſhould reckon 


Nerodet. the ridiculous puniſhment of the Helleſpont by 


* 


ſtripes and chains, together with. executions 
_ equally impolitic as inhuman, and repugnant 
to what we learn on beſt authority of the man- 
ners of the Perſiaus. But the account which 
ay Wigan g gives N the march of the army, 

and 


# 
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and of the attending motions of the fleet, is sr 
clear and conſiſtent beyond what might be ex- 


pected. The march was continued from Doriſ= Herod” 


cus in three columns. One, under Mardonius 1 7. . 
and Maſiſtes, kept along the coaſt, the fleep | 
nearly accompanying it. Another, under Tri: 
tantæchmes and Gergis, proceeded far within 

land. Kerxes himſelf led the third between the 

other two, Smerdomenes and Megabyaus com- 
manding under him. T hey patled the Samo- Herodot. 


thracian towns, the moſl weſterly of which was l. fa | | 1 


Meſambria an the river Liſſus, on whoſe: oppo- Mp 
fite bank was Stryma, a town belonging to the 


| Handers of Thaſus. This river did not ſuffice --- 1 


for the canſumprion of the army. Maronzaz a 
Picza, Abdera, Grecian colonies, lay next n 


the-road. Eyerywhere the commands to pre- Herodot. 


8 


pare for the reception of the monarch and his |; X" nh, 


army had been zealouſly executed. Beſide vaſt 
magazines of corn, meat, and forage for the 
troops, many of the cities, emulous to court fa- 
vor, or anxious to avert wrath, had prepared, 
vith a ſumptuouſneſs proportioned to their 
hopes and fears rather than to their revenues, 
for the reception af the king and bis court. 
Whereyer the halt of the rayal train had been 
announced, a ſuperb pavilion was erected, 
adorned with the moſt coſtly furniture. Many 
cities provided eyen veſſels of gold and ſilver 
— the cable. The rapacious attendants of the 
rſian court ſpared nothing ; in the morning, 
12251 the army marched, all was carried off. | 


RF 
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ena This caftern iſtile .6robbery: >gave.o8cafion. | 
— for» a ſaying of Megacreon of Abdera, which 
rekt Herodotus: has recorded as having become 
popular; That the Abderites qught to go 
. _ *vith=cheir wives in proceſſion to their tem- 
85 . 5 ©:ples,.and pray to the gods always: equally to 
* half the evils that threatened: for upon 
the ꝓreſent occaßon their moſt grateful thanks 


were due for the favor ſhown-:in, diſpoſing 


25 d chaſen to dine on the morrow as he had ſup- 

R pen over night, ad have been an end 

FDF 
NRMeredet. Not contented: * their forces Arten innus 

e. merable; the Perſians continued everywhere on 
Died. sic. their march to preſs men. The youth, equally 
Tine + Grecian and Thracian, were compelled to join 
: 1 — 5 either the army or the navy. Let, according ta 
Herodotus, the Thracians preſeryed ſuch! vene- 

ration for the ſoil which this enormous arma- 

ment had trodden, that to his time they avoided 
breaking or ſowing it. He does not account for 

this particularity ; but perhaps the Perſians fa - 

vored the Thracians againſt the Greeks ; all 

whoſe eſtabliſhments on that coaſt were in- 

_  eroachments upon Thracian ground. From 

Abdera the diviſion under Xerxes proceeded ta 

| Eian/(a.-Grecian' town on the river Strymon, 
with a Perſian garriſon, eſtabliſned there by 
Darius) and thence by Argilus and Stageirus ta 
Acanthus, all Grecian ſetilements. In the 

„ eee — ghe; ee, diviGons 

BE :- BE, met; 3 


1 Netxes to eat b t:once a day; ſinee, if he hack 


HISTORY! OF? GREROE. 


met; and there Artachæas, a Perſian: of e S 
rank, related to the royal family, and in — 


great favor with Xerxes, died. The few 
words in which Herodotus: deſcribes his fu- 
neral, -tontribute. to ſhow the extenſiveneſt; 
and to connect from remoteſt antiquity the hiſ: 
tory, of thoſe artificial mounts, numerous in 
our own wee as in many other parts of 
the world. The whole army, he fays, heaped 
the mount which formed the ſepulehral monu- 
ment of Artachæas . "IO this- ROO ceres 
__ en NO (MBE EL 19777 2217 01 NT 


7 "TY 1 
4 y 4 22 1 
„ans 238 „„ 


4 Freren * rde. 1 rpe rh. * vii. c. 115. Homer avon - 
a correſponding deſcription of the ſepulchral barrow raiſed by the 
- Grecian army under . in honor We the heroes 955 
| fell before Troy 


Alu avriior 0 x ire fu na} ike len 
Xebc pat ae iepds ce vd dN, 

Arz in + ewgovyolcy © iert WAGTH Ennoworry” 
*N; xy muparze i woilspu dec inn 


Toi; @ voy. veya, r dd H, ii 
oOayf. 1. Ag. . 2% 


Y 
what if J 


8 Now all the ſons of wailike Greece ſurround 
The deftin'd tomb, and caſt a mighty mound. 

High on the ſhore the growing hill we raiſe, 
That wide th' extended Helleſpont ſurveys: 
Where all, from age to age, who paſs the mg, 
May point Achilles“ tomb 

; Pope's odyf. b. xxiv. v. 104. 


The concluding words of the line, and hail the mighty ghoſt, 
are an addition of the tranſlator, not warrauted by Homer, i in 
this or any other paſſage of his works. 1 7 
Tue cuſtom of forming theſe ſepulchral barrows, long loſt over 

the greater part of Europe, is yet preſerved in Spain. By the 
* road-fide,' ſays Townſend, are ſeen wooden crofles, to mark 
the ſpot where ſome unhappy traveller loſt his life. The paſ< 
? ſengers think it a e a Pug. to caſt a ſtone upon the 

5 8 nn, 
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4 RAP: mony the march was continued weſtward, with 
* — the country galled Chalcidicẽ, full of Grecian 
= ſettlements, on the left. The fleet, which had 


1 met the army at Acanthus, proceeded thence | 


through the canal of Athos, and round the 


peninſulas of Sithonia and Pallené into the 
day af Thermẽ; preſſing ſhips and ſeamen at 


== all the. Grecian towns on the coaſt... The ar- 


my, atriving ſoon after, occupied · with its in- 
campment the whole extent of the Macedo» 
nian ſhore, from Thermẽ and the borders ot 


Mygdonia, to the river Haliacmon near the 


A borders. of T ahr. 


1 3 3 may! have been the origin of thi | 
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| brate of Greece at 7 7 time 775 the Invaſion under 

Kerxes. Themiſtocles. Reſponſes of the Del. 

_ phian Oracle concerning the Invaſion. Meaſures 
For forming a confederaty of Grecian Common: 

; zwealths.. Diſunion among the Greeks.” Afembly 
of Deputies from the confederated Commonzwealths 
at Corinth. The Defence of Theſſaly given 4 

_ by the Confederates. Meaſures far. defending the 


Paſs of Thermopyle. „ 


HE Greeks had long had intelligence of 
the immenſe preparations making in Afia ; pro- 
feſſedly for the puniſhment of Athens, but evi- 


dently enough with more extenſive views = 


_ conqueſt. Yet ſtill, as on the former invaſion, 
no meaſures were conceited in common for the 
general defence of the country: On the con- 


trary, many of the ſmall republics readily and 
even zealouſly made the demanded acknowlege- 


nent of ſubjection to the great king, by the 


delivery of earth and water. N or will this ap. 


1 *Oure beenan bus rd PoXAwy andes n Nd x. 


v N reh (1). „This is in a great degree confirmed by 


Thucydides : Exdfies , 1d» Ex vd deri 75 Eiko Indy 


Alira das das (2). But ſtill more by Plato: Tonk & yur , 


Ti; T& vb Yb if! ixivo 73 todays, Tis EMA g Loli: 
us xte By ralf eg aud ad aubracva ri ye EMA Aw, 
705 d, Myr A is b 6 Te Abmalen xa 3 
Havre Thy THE cid Sy vu wer 


* r. 2 (3). | LE 


(* Herodot. 1.7. e. 33. (6) mere 4. 
(03) Plat. de Leg. 41 28 p. 593. A 
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pear ſtrange to thoſe who read the honeſt hif 
torian of the age, and conſider the reil ſtate 
of things in the country, however it may mili- 
tate with later declamation on Grecian pa- 
triotiſm and love of liberty *. For it was ſurely 


ho vnreaſonable opinion, held by many, that 


the might of Perſia was irreſiſtible . All the 


Aſian Greeks, had formerly in vain attenipted to 
defend themſelves againſt. the very inferior po- 
tentate of Lydia: : ard, when reduced, they 


fcarcely found e loſers, but oh the 


contrary ſeem to have been in many points 


gainers by their ſubjection. But now that im- 


menſe power, which had not only ſwallowed up 
the Lydian monarchy with all. its appendages, 
but was already far advanced into Europe, and 
which, to a land- force that could not be num- 


bered, added by far the greateſt naval ſtrength, 


collected from various ſubjec̃t ſtates, that ha 


ever been ſeen in the world, how was it to be 


reſiſted. by a fe little e whoſe rerrt- 


” * 6 


IM Thar declamribn daa its origin in rei when Sha 
liberty was in decay, but has been moſtly produced under the 
preſſure of the imperial deſpotiſm of Rome; when men, not 
during to ſpeak directly of the government under which they 
lived, injoyed a weak revenge in reviling it obliquely, or in ob- 


Tiquely exciting oppoſition to it, through -immoderate eulogy of 


times paſt. Thus we have ſeen, i in modern Europe, people de- 
nied the liberty of ſpeaking concerning the government of their 
own country, with eager Zcal take an 8 — 9925 in Englith ; and 


8 Awerienn politics. 


7 Even Iſocrates admits this as a Tuſfclent' dpology. for the 
ſmaller Grecian ſtates: Hyder Pg Ta pu Taweucuc r 
Dpoonxt if n a Cart TW gwhngian, n 7 226; 


2. 1. ed. an f > \ 5 * — 5 3 Inks wy 54 
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| Ma$TORY or GREECE. 
: tories n were comparatiyely but a ths, © 


and which were nevertheleſs incapable. of any i . * 
firm political union among one another? Qutier _ . 
men would naturally think it wiſely done ts 
merit favor by early ſubmiſſion; and the ambi- 
tious might hope that their field would even be 


extended, chrough the eftabliſhment of the 


Perſian dominion in Greece. Some would, per- 
haps not unreaſonably, prefer ſubjection under 
the Perſian empire, before ſubmiſſion to the dos. 


mineering ſpixit of the Spartan .oligarchy * 3 
while the. more oppreſſive tyranny of the Athe- 


nian democracy had yet little ſhown . itſelf : 
Some might even wiſh for a ſuperintending au- 


- thority to repreſs thoſe. often horrid violences 


of domeſtic faction, by Which almoſt every a 
Grecian city was unceaſingly corn. Thee 
therefore who bad given the demanded earth 


and water reſted ſatisfied in the confidence that 


they ſhould ſuffer. nothing: 25 thoſe who had refu - 


ſed were in very great alarm. And here, ſays 
Herodotus, © I am driven of neceſſity to pro- 


* feſs an opinion, invidious I know to moſt 


© men, which, yet, as I think. it the truth, I ſhall 


„not withhold, If the Athenians, in dread of 
the approaching danger, had either fled theit 
country, or ſurrendered themſelves, not even. 
5 ee 8 have bore bs to  oppale 
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"EH Ar. e the enemy by ſea: What then would have 


© followed may be teidily © conceived. The 


_ © fortified lines propoſed by the Peloponnevant 


# acroſs the Coririthian iſthmus would have 


8 been nugatory: For the Perſian, having it 


© 5n his choice where to make his attack by ſea, 


| ky would have ſubdued the ſeveral ſtates one by | 


one; and the Lacedzmoniatis at laſt, reduced 
© to their fingle ſtfength, would have had no 
© alternative bur to die gloriouſly, or ſubmit to 


a power which they could io longer with 
* ſtand ; fo that all Greece muſt Inevitably have 


* fallen under the Perflan yoke. Whoever 


therefore ſhall fay that the Akenian e 


© Greece; will not err from the truth: for; to 
5 whichſoever party they joined-themfelves, that 


_ © anviſt preponderate. Theit feſolution then 


© being decided by their Zeal for Grecian in- 
© dependency; THEY excited to energy thoſe 
© Grecian ſtates which had not yet @bmirted to 


= Perſia; and THEY, | next Under the gods; re- 


© pelled the invaſion. 
This teſtimony in favor ef: Athefis appears 
upon the whole fiot leſs true than honorable. 


But as the buſineſs of hiſtory is neither panegy- 
tie nor fatire, but to form a juſt eſtimate of 
condu®t and characters of men, it will be pro- 


per, as we have ad verted to the circu 


which might apologize for thofe Greeks who! 


rielded on the firſt ſummons; to Advert alſo to 
he circumſtances which led the Athenians. ta | 


ſuch determined and animated oppoſition to the 


e power. Nor is the inveſtigation diffi- 


2 5 4 — - g 
1 eult. 
; 2 
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alt The burning of Safdis firſt; then theit sn r — on 
treatment of the Perſian heralds, and final 


their victory at Marathon, had made the Athe- 


nians ſo peculiarly obnoxious that, in ſub mit-. 


ting, they could little hope for favorable terms. 8 ba 


Tho, "moreover, Hippias was now. dead, yet he 
Peiſiſtratid party ſtill exiſted; and the court of 


the ſatrap of Sardis was the common reſort ß 
Grecian refugees; of whom ſome, richer. or Nee 
more aſpiring, or of rank to introduce them 
to conſideration, carried their intrigues as far as 
the monarch's court at Suſa-. Among theſe 


Herodotus names ſome Theſſalian princes; ſome Heroder,” 


of the Peiſiſtratids, and more particularly De- 4 
maratus, the baniſhed king of Sparta, who had os 
received a moſt liberal proviſion from the gene Herodot. 


roſity of the late Perſian monarch, Darius. All 7. 104. 


would expect to profit from the ſucceſs of the 


Perſian arms in Greece; to which indeed matiy 


looked as the only circumſtance that could ever 
reſtore them to their country; while, on the 
contrary,” thoſe who now led the affairs of 
the Athenian commonwealth muſt, on that very 
account, expect from it the more inevitable and 


deeper ruin. But the glorious day of Marathon 
would naturally give new energy to every Athe- 


nian mind. Extraordinary ſueceſs eaſily excites ' 
among a people the pręſumption that nothing is . 

too arduous for them. Now alſo, as on the in- 
vaſion under Datis, there aroſe among rhe 
Athenians a leader born for the occaſion: + The- Corn. Nep. 


miſtocles Was a man of birth leſs illuſtrious than * 


thoſe who had hitherto — ſwayed: the mill. 
Vor. II. N Xi K Atheman ; 


| CHAP; 
VIII. 
hn; 
Herodot. 
I. 7. c. 143. 


1. 7. c. 144. 
Plut. vit. 
Themiſt. 
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Abad! eounſels; but whom: very extraordi · 
nary. talents, joined with a general yehemence: 
oß demper, and a ſingular enthuſiaſm for glory, 
could hot fail of raiſing, in a popular govern- 
ment, to the higheſt political eminence. We 
have obſerved how the war with the little iland of 
gina had contributed to the former ſpirited 
oppoſitien of Athens to Perſia. It is the remark. 
of Herodotys. that, upon the preſent oecaſion 

Greece owed its preſervation to that war z 

bor. it was that war which firſt obliged the Athe- 
nians to raiſe a marine. At Laureium, in At- 


5 Thueyd.i tica, Was a very product ive ſilver· mine, public 
2 . A. 6. oye property. But it had been determined, in the 


true ſpirit of democr acy, that as the treaſury was 
rich, the revenue from the mine, inſtead of be- 


. N 1115 reſerved for public ſervice, ſhould” be di- 


* 


vided among all che Athenian people for their 
private uſe, That enthuſiaſtic- ardor for a great 
object which, when genius feels, it can commu- 


nicate, Themiſtocles communicated among the 


Athenian. youth. While their minds were gene- 


rally exaſperated againſt the Eginetans, he 
procuted a decrees; which the graver and more 


experienced leading men had not dared even 
to propoſe, that no dividend ſhould be made 


5 of the income from the mines till. two hun- 


dred trireme galleys were built with it. The 
threatened invaſion from the Eaſt had ſtopped ; 
the Zginetan war, and the galleys. were noa 

: Complete. 
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What Herodotus concerning 3 con- 
| wkation of the. ner oracle, in this tre- 
e „ oy 85 SLY * mendous 


— * 
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Ex fithdous etifis; rends much to mark the terer 187 
and character of the times, which modern-lan- gs 
guage will mote perfectly. portray, the more 

n it can imitate the expreſſion of the a 

fal. Neither then, ſays the hiſtorian, con- Harsieg 
tinuing his panegyric of Athens, did the & CONE 
* alarming oracles from Delphi, however in- 
ſpiring terror, perſuade the Athenians to de- 
© ſert the cauſe of Greece. For: perſons depu- 
ted by public authority to conſult thei god 
* having performed the preſcribed- ceremonies, 
entered the temple ; and, as they fa: :by:the 
©: ſhrine; the Pythoneſs; whoſe name was Ari: 
© ſtonica, propheſied thus: Wretches, hy ſie 
ye there? Leave your houſes and che loft 
4. ramparts of your city, and fly to che fartheſt” 
parts ef the earth. For not the head ſhall 
remain firm, nor the body, nor the extreme 
feet; not therefore the hands, nor ſhall aught 
| 2 of the middle remain, but all ſhall paſs unre- 

"3 garded- For fire and keen Mars, urging the 

« © Syrian : chariot, ' ſhall deſtroy. Nor yours 

© alone, but many other ſtrong towers ſhall he 

„ overthrow. Many temples of the immortal 
«648 ſhall he give to the conſuming fire.” 

% Even now they ſtand dropping fweat, and 

„ ſhaking with terror. Black blood flows over 
e their higheſt roots, foreſeeing the neceſſities 

4 of wretchedneſs. Depart therefore from the 
* ſanctuary; and diffufe the mind in evils.” 


: 


10 Slergbros f is their Grnckan title, for which v we have acither ; 
| word, nor ſcafcely a proper phraſe i in Engliſh, | | 
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e Ath wake deputies were thrown into. * 


N conſternation. Conſulting. with Timon, 


ſon of Androbulus, one of: the principal Del- 
Iphiam citizens, he adviſed them to take the 


obo: mol of ſuppliants, and go again to the 


41.2 


55 2 


oracle They did ſo, and addreſſed the ſhrine. 
thus: „ O ſoverein power, propheſy to us 


_ <-more propitiouſſy for our country, regarding 


4 cheſe fuppliant tokens which we bear; or we 
will not depart from the lanctuary, but re- 
1 main here even until we die. The propheteſs 
te anſwered: Minerva is unable to appeaſe 


4 Olympian Jupiter, tho intreating with many 


— of them in verſe. 


es words and deep wiſdom; | Again, therefore, 


I peak in adamantine-terms-.. All elſe, within 


© Cecropian bounds and che recefics of divine 
„ Cithzron,-ſhall fall. The wesden wall alone 
<< great Jupiter grants 40: Minervato remain 
iner pugnable, à refuge to yo and your: chil · 
t dren. Wait not, therefore, the approach of 
horſe; or foot, an immenſe army, coming 

7er from the continent i but retreat, turning? 
the back, even tho they be cloſe upon you. 


1 divine Salamis! thou ſhalt loſe the ſons 
4 + women, en Ceres be er 


«gathered! [eto Em ot wor nod om 

11 Theſe. two Se 3 lf in ok the . fall FI 
ably i into Errol word for werd; even the ambiguous ex- 
preſſions almoſt exactly correſponding in the two languages. It 
is not every oracle reported by Greek authors that can be thus 
literally rendered, or even rendered at all, in another language, 
if indeed they bear any certain ſenſe in the original. It bas 
therefore been a prudent practice of tranſlators to o give: their re- 


« Writing 


HISTORY OT "GREECE. 
8 „Wag down this anſwer, which appeat > 


milder than the former, the deputies — he 
to Athens. Various opinions were held among 
© the Athenian elders about the meaning of 


vords which intereſted them ſo deeply. Some 


which alone, therefore, the oracle incouraged 
them to depend: yet this conſtruction ſeemed 


the diviners deemed to portend that, if the 
fleet ventured an ingagement, it would be 


fore, by no means to riſk any kind or degree of 
ingagement, but to make uſe of the fleet for 
_ quitting, with their families and effects, a a 
country which they could not defend, and to 
© ſeck a ſettlement elſewhere,” 


\ a a „ A A AA «„ „„ A * A «a 


It was not likely that the prudent. Gio 
| of the Delphian oracle would propheſy anything 
very favorable to Athens, ſo peculiarly devoted 


to Perſian vengeance, when the innumerable 
forces of that mighty empire were already aſ- 
ſembled at Sardis, while the little country. of 


Greece was ſo unprepared and ſo diſunited. Vet 
the conſultation was probably a neceſſary com- 
pliance with popular prejudice ; and it depend - 


ed then upon genius to interpret the reſponſe 
advantageouſly, after having perhaps ſuggeſted 
what N bear an W interpretation. 


K 3 Themi- . 


thought they directed the defence of the cita- 
del, which having been antiently ſurrounded 
by a paliſade, might be intended by the term 
wooden wall. Others inſiſted that the wooden 
wall could mean nothing but the fleet, upon 


overthrown by the concluding ſentence, which 


defeated off Salamis. They adviſed, there- 
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miſtocles was not at a loſs upon this occa - 
a te There was one emphatical word, he 


8 ſaid, Which clearly proved the interpretation 
Herod. © of the diviners to be wrong. For if the laſt ſeri- 


Plat. vit. Arete had been meant unfavorably to the Athe- 


hemiſt. © nians, the oracle would ſcarcely have uſed the 
„ expreſſion, | O divine Salamis, but rather, 
. O wretched Salamis“ Defeat at ſea was 
$ therefore portended not to them but to their 
*..cheries: the wooden wall unqueſtionably 
meant their fleet; and a haval ingagement 
4 muſt ſave the country. The Athenian mul- 
tirude was prediſpoſed to the character and ſen- 
timents of Themiſtocles. It was determined, 
in purſuance of his opinion, to put the whole 
ſtrength of the common wealth to the navy, to, 
| Increaſe the number of ſhips as faſt as poſſible, 
and, together with ſuch other ' Greeks as could 
be e to you Ron to meet che enemy 
àt fea. 5 
Then at laſt en were taken for forming 
a league among thoſe Grecian ſtates which, ac- 
cording to the hiſtorian's expreſſion, were in⸗ 
xlined to the better cauſe . It was preſently 
agreed that all, enmities among themſelves 
mould ceaſe: for many yet exiſted; and princi- 
pally between Athens and gina. Information 
came that Xerxes was arrived at Sardis. Beſide 
that his court was a common reſort for refugee 
Greeks, * many of his Ionian and Tolian ſub- 
"eats would be conſtantly about i it, tho —_ 


er, Thy T% G api Promiſe Herodot. J. 7: e. 147. 
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were, however, thus open for ho Greeks to 
paſs with little ſuſpicion, and eaſily to acquire 
information concerning all public tranſactions 

of the Perſian government. To afcertain report, 

and to pry if poſſible more deeply i into things, 

fome confidential perſons were ſent to Sardis: 2 
They were apprehended as ſpies, and condemn- hs W 
ed to death: but the circumſtances being re- Hh for 
ported to Xerxes, that prince, difapproving 1.7. c. 15. 
the rigid caution of his officers, directed that pare 
the ſpies ſhould be carried round the whole ar- 
my, and, after feeing everything, diſmiſſed 
with- paſſports to go where they pleaſed. Some 
ſhips about the ſame time, carrying corn from 

the Euxine for Ægina and Peloponneſus, were 
ſtopped by the Perſian officers in the Helleſpont, 
Xerxes directed that they ſhould be ſuffered to 
proceed on their voyage: For,! ſaid he, e 
are going to the ſame St and the corn 

1 may be uſeful to us.“ The appearance of 
magnanimity in this conduct is leſſened by the 
immenſity of the Perſian armament, ſeemingly 

far overproportioned to its object; yet upon the 
whole the anecdotes are not unworthy of the 

ſon of Darius, and ' grandſon of Cyrus. Ana- 

wy ey tranſactions may have happened among 
other people in other ages: a ſtory flmilar to Polyb. 
the former is related in Roman hiſtory. But 5 . 
in Juſtice to Xerxes it ought not to be for- Ee +3 
gatten that he ſtands firſt on record for this E 
treatment, generous at leaſt, if we refuſe to “ 4 e. 7. 


| call it magnanimous, of enemies whoſe lives 
K W were 
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The principal Foun. a] 5 \relalus 
tions. remained. yet doubtful, were Argos, Cor- 
eyra, Syracuſe, and the Cretan cities. Miniſters | 
_ were ſent to all, urging them to an alliance againſt 


Feria. Ar gos had not, with the power, loſt al} 
5 the pride of its antient preeminence among the 
Grecian ſtates. Weak ſtill from ſlaughter 1 in 


battle, and the maſſacre which followed, in the 


invaſion under Cleomenes; nouriſhing, ſince 


thoſe events, an eee, e animoſity againſt 
Lacedæmon, and fearing worſe oppreſſion from 
neighbouring Greeks than from the diſtant Per- 
ſian, the Argians applied to the Delphian ora- 


cle for advice, or perhaps, rather negotiated for 


a ſanction to reſolutions already taken. The 


ü * ſponſe, evidently compoſed by a friend to the 


Argians, appears, as far as it can be under. 
ſtood, to favor their antient pretenſion to ſupe- 
riority over all other Grecian ſtates, and at the 


ſame time to direct them to enter into no league 


for common defence, but meerly to provide 
for their awn ſecurity, They nevertheleſs re- 


ceived the miniſters of the confederates with 


great civility ; and having, in the oracular 


reſponſe, an excuſe, whlch. Grecian religion, 


could not diſpute, for refuſing, if they choſe. 


: it, td jngage in any league, they endea- 
voured to profit from the preſſing. neceſſity 


'of the occaſion for procuring advantageous 
terms as the price of their aſſiſtance. They 


e fart that the Facedæmonifns ſhould bind 


themſclyes 
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themſelves to maintain peace with chem for thirty l "Is. 
— 


years; and then they ſaid that, tho command 
among the Grecian ſtates: juſtly belonged to Ar- 
gos, yet they would be contented to ſhare it 


equally with Sparta. The Lacedæmonian de- 


puties heſitated and gave an unſatisfactory an- 


ſwer. The Argians cloſed the conference 
with declaring, * Thar. the Spartan arro f | 


gance was 1ntolerable ; . and they would 
rather be commanded by the barbarians 


than ſubject to Lacedæmon; and they 
ordered. the miniſters to leave the Argian ter- 


ritory before ſunſet, on pain of being treated 
as enemies, This, ſays Herodotus, is what the 


Argians themſelves ſay about theſe matters, 


Other reports leſs favorable to them were cur- 
rent in Greece. But after an account of theſe 
the hiſtorian adds: I do not undertake to 


— 


vouch for theſe ſtories, nor for anything rela- 


5 ting to the buſineſs, farther than credit is due to 


What the Argians themſelves ſay. But this T 


F know, that if all men were to bring their 


domeſtic diſgraces together, for the purpoſe 


of exchanging with their neighbours, they 


* would no ſooner have inſpected thoſe of others 


than all would moſt willingly take back their 


own. Thus neither upon this occaſion was 
the conduct 1 the eee d the wol eee 
| 4 ful 13 55 


| 1 The reftimony of Plato to the juſtice of this la ( 15 
may ſuffice to turn upon Plutarch himſelf that Ire W e 
we which he has urged: againſt Herodotus. | 
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3g! P. The miniſters of the confederates were not 


more ſucceſsful. in Crete. Herodotus, from 
whom alone we have any detail of the political 
affairs of theſe times, was too nearly cotempo- 
rary to be totally unbiaſſed by the intereſt which 
perſons yet living would have in the credit of 
; the principal actors. He makes a handſome 


. Freu apology for the refuſal of the Cretans to join 


us. in the confederacy. They were deſirous, he 


_ fays, of taking their ſhare in the common de- 
fence of Greece, but an oracle forbad them. 
In regard to the Corcyræans he has not been 
ferupulous: he plainly accuſes them of ſcan- 
dalous treachery to the Grecian cauſe, after 
baving ingaged themſelves to ſupport it. Gelon 
tyrant of Syracuſe was a very powerful prince, 
and his alliance would have been a great ac- 


3 Herodot. quiſition. But difficulties aroſe in accommo-' 


1 * dating his pretenſions to command with thoſe 


— of the leading ſtates of Greece. Partly ab- 
ſurd pride, partly perhaps reaſonable jealouſy, 
prevented them from immediately acceding to 
his terms; and in the mean time the invaſion of 
Herodot. Sicily by a Carthaginian army d his: whole 
LES 153 force neceſſary at homie. | El 
Corinth was the place d for the 
meeting of deputies from the confederated 
ſtates, to conſult about the conduct of the war. 
None among the Grecian people had been more 
forward to Join the confederacy than the Theſ- 
| falians. Intelligence arrived that the Perſian. 
army had croſſed the Helleſpont, and was di; 
recting its march weſtward, This decided that 
ee n 


" Bees 
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-Thellaly was the frontier to be firſt attacked. 
The Theſſalians reaſonably expected that a force 
would immediately be aſſembled, competent, 


as far as the ſtrength of Greece would admit, 


9 
819 8 


—_ 


for the defence of the paſſes into their country. 


Alarmed to find no meaſures taken for that pur- 
8 poſe, they haſtened a remonſtrance to Corinth, 


urging that the ſtrength of their province alone 


was utterly unequal to oppoſe the prodigious 
army which was coming againſt them; that it 


ought not to be expected they ſhould ſacrifice 


themſelves with their families, for the ſake of 


people who would not ſtir to aſſiſt them; that 1 


à powerful body muſt therefore without delay 


Sos them from the ſou nern ſtates 3 otherwiſe, 


however unwilling, they muſt neceſſarily endea- 5 


vour to make terms with the enemy. Fhis rea- 
onable remonſtrance rouſed the ſluggiſh and 


heſitating counſels of thg confederacy. A body 
of foot was imbarked under the command of 
Evænetus, a Lacedæmonian, and Themiſtocles 


Herodot. 


J. 7. C. 17 
Diod. 1 


L Ms c. Jo 


the Athenian. They proceeded through the 


Euripus to Allus, a port of Theflalian Achaia; 
and then, marching acroſs the country, occupied 


the yalſey of Tempe, between the mountains 


Olympus and Oſla, the only paſs from Lower 


Macedonia into Theſſaly. The infantry, from | 


different ſtares, amounged to ten thouſand men. 
Theſſaly was the only province of Greece thap 
poſſeſſed any conſiderable ſtrength of cavalry. 
The whole of the Theſſalian horſe joined the 
\canfederate infantry, and together they made 
e ee "a force 


40 HISTORY Or "GREECE, 
CHAP. .a-force competent to defend the paſs againſt any | 
ny Dumbers | 
5 vr 0 BorthoGrecianarntyhad bn S 
e camped in Tempe, when confidential meſſengers 
arrived from Alexander ſon of Amyntas, a Macedo- 
nian man, as Herodotus in the ſimple language of 
bis age calls him, tho king of Macedonia by in- 
heritance from à long race of anceſtors claiming 
their deſcent from Hercules. The Macedonians 
repreſented that the invader's force by land and 
1 fea was immenſe; that there was another way 
„ adus Theſſaly, practicable for an army, from 
5 Upper Macedonia through Perrhæbia, to the 
town of Gonnus, ſo that in their ſtation in 
Temps they might be taken in the rear“; an 
if they would avoid being trodden under foot by 
their enemies, they would do well ta retreat in 
time. The Grecian leaders, in purſuance of this 
advice, imbarked their troops again, and returned 
2 to the Corinthian iſthmus. A party ſeems before 
505 have exiſted among the Theſſalians diſpoſed 
1 . the Perſian intereſt. On the retreat of the 


* 


20 Our fp DAR concerning this 1 nk 
| improved of very late years, is till very deficient. The able and inde. 
fatigable D' Anville ſeems to have been able to procure none of 
any value. His map, to which, in the want of another guide of 
any comparable reputation, I truſted. for the former editions, i 
groſsly incorrect. Sdme better information has been obtained 
through recent travellers, from which Barthelemi has profited. 
But fince his work came out the modern geography of the coup- 
tries round the AEgean has been very ſuperiorly given, in a map 
compiled by De la Rochette, and publiſhed by Faden. With its 
aſſiſtance J have venturcd to give the explanation in the text of a 
paſſage of Herodotus, ip itfclt ſq far from clear, that tranſlators 
and commentators, would they own the ae Eons be excuſed 


| | their miſconception of it. | | 
#7 1 ; | con- 
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ruling party. The Theſſalians haſtened to ma 
their ſubmiſſion to the Ferſian monarch 3, they 


ingaged even zealouſly in the cauſe, and, 
their ſervices in hs, progreſs of the war were 


eminent "ha bs = a} OPL-F2 Fs BY; 8 7 Sore] 
The 79 eee which remained to 
refit the whole force of the Perſian e, * 


conſiſted of a few little ſtates, whole, united ter- 
ritories did not equal ſingle provinces of France, 
and the ſum of whoſe population in free fubjets 


Was conſiderably inferior to that of Loxkſhire in 


England. N Or Was there, even among theſe, 
eicher a juſt unanimity, or any eſtabliſhed mode 
of general adminiſtration, which could co 


the conſtant and regular exertion of united, 


opp & .-- 


rength 5 which eln have de eee | 


| * = 2 


ating thus the. neceſſity for the ers retreat 


from Temps,, might have delayed or rendered 
very hazardous the march of the Perſian multi- 


tudes. over the rough ee northward 15 the; 


Theflalian plain. Cas 


„ + % 


Fhe valuable aſſiſtance of Tbeffaly being bows | 
ever loſt, the conſolation remained for the aſſem· 5 


bly at Corinth that, as their defence was NOW; 


_ narrowed, their ſtrengeh, ſuch. as it was, would. 
be leſs divided; the fleet might more certainly 
coõperate with the army, and if the attack was 
to des nearer ow SEAT: of the 1 | 
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Hisronv r 
the preſſure itſelf of danger might int 0 


PI 4 — 1 
that 


union in council without Whick a defence would 
be hopeleſs. The nature of, their” country, and 


of its ſurrounding ſexs, was a farther incourage- 


ment: the one everywhere mountainous, the other 


broken with innumerable ilands and headlands, 


and ſubject to ſudden ſtorms, both were pecu- 
Harly favorable for defenfive operations. The 


fouthern boundary of Fheffaly, Which now be- 


came their frontier; was advantageous beyond 


Strab. 
1. 9. p: 418. 


& 428,429. 


strub. 


the reſt. The ridge of Eta, Which forms it, 
extends from ſea to ſea; everywhere imprac- 
ticable for an army, or 12 nearly fo, that the 
ſmaffeſt force might ſuccefsfully oppoſe the 

ſt. This ridge is croſſed nearly at right⸗ 


angles, "Ip" another” ſcarcely leſs formidable7 


which, riſing immetiately from the Corinthian 


iſthmus, ſtretches through the middle of Greece 
under various names, Helicon, "Parnaſſus, Pin- 


dus, andy till! in a northerly direction, ſhoots be- 
yond Grecian bounds far among tlle barbarous 
nations. To enter Attica and Peloponneſus 
therefore, by the weſtern ſide of the country, firſt 
Pindus, then CEta, then Parnaſſus, muſt be ſar- | 


mounted. On the eaſtern ſide ¶ Eta alone op. 


poſed itſelf. But here only one paſs was known, 


Herodot. 


1.7. c. 176. 


where the ridge at its eaſtern exttemity meets 


the ſea. In former ages the Phoeians, on the 


ſouth of the mountains, more ſettled to huf- 
bandry than the Theſſalians, who lived on the 


north, to prevent predatory incurſions upon their 
lands, had ſeized the commanding faſtneſſes, 


ae eſtabliſhed a tans there, Acroſs the 
middle 
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middle of the narrow, where was à width of 5 1 . 
about fifty feet nearly level, they had erected a .. 


wall; and, to ſtrengthen the defence, they form- 
ed, on the Theſſalian fide; an inundatiom from 
ſome hot ſprings which roſe near the foot of the 
mountain. Theſe eircumſtances together ac- 


quired to the place the name of Thermopylæ, 
Hot-gates. A little north of Thermopylæ, the 


mountains ſo cloſed, and again, a little ſouth- 


ward, they ſo preſſed upon-the ſea, as barely to 
admit the paſſage of a ſingle carriage. Nothing 
could be more commodious than this ſpot, for 


the ſmall force of the Greeks to make a ſtand 
againſt the immenſe army of Perſia. It had the 
farther extraordinary advantage that, near at 
hand, and within ready communication, was a 


ſecure road for a fleet; ſo landlocked as to favor 

_ that alſo againſt ſuperior numbers, yet affording 
means of retreat. Hither it was determined to 
ſend the whole naval force that could be col. 
lected, together with a Bree or N ſüntien 4 


to defend the paſs. — 7 
But in the conduct even of this abate e 


find the union of the confederated ſtates ex 
tremely defective. Jealous of one another, deſti- 


tute of any ſafficient, power extending over the 
whole, and fearing, not unreaſonably, the naval 


ſuperiority of the enemy, which might put it 


completely in his choice where, when, and how 


he would make his attacks, each little republic 
ſeems to have been anxious to reſerve its ſtrength 
for future contingencies. Lacedæmon again, as Herodet. 
in the former war, i: religion as a hin- 7-6 40 
WR. | ” drance, 
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0. 4 7 Ane The feſtival called Sanaa, was me be 
3 celebrated, immediately after which the whole 


force of the ſtate ſhould march againſt the takes 
Moſt of the Peloponnefian cities made ſimilat 
excuſes; and where no peculiar religious cere- 
mony could be pleaded, the Olympian feſtival, 


55 whoſe period coincided with theſe events, was 4 


Herodot. 


I. 7. e. 202. 


Pauſan. 


5 


9 


erodot.. . 
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3 


eommon excufe for all who wanted one. Lace- 
dæmon therefore ſent only three hundred men; 
Corinth four hundred: Phlius two hundred; 


. Mycenæ (at this time, tho an inconſiderable 


town, independent of Argos) ſent eighty men. 
The mountaineers of Arcadia alone, unverſed in 
the; wiles of politics, and unable to eſtimate the 
danger to be expected from naval operations, 
honeſtly exerted their ſtrengthꝭ in the common 
eauſe. The cities of Tegea and Mantineia ſent 

each ſive hundred ſoldiers: the other towns 

made the whole number of Arcadlians two thou- 

{and one hundred and twenty. To theſe the little 

city of Theſpiæ in Bœotia added no leſs than 
ſeven hundred: Thebes, ill - affected to the cauſe, 

Save only four hundred The whole ſtrength 
of Athens went to the naval armament. The 
other provinces without Peloponneſus had ns 
_ orgy towns, and their inhabitants, leſs civilized, 
were little politically connected with: the ſouth-' 
ern ſtates. The aſſembly at Corinth was, howe- 
ver, not wanting either in induſtry or ingenuity, to 
perſuade and incourage choſe neareſt to the point 


of attack to uſe: their utmoſt exertion againſt. 


the invader. Miniſters were ſent through their 
towns: and villages 82 * en they were told, 
3 


* A * 5 
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* cow marching for their prote&ion, was only 
© the advanced guard of a powerful army ex- 
« pected every diy. That exceſſive fear of the 


« Perſian power which had ſo pervaded Greece, 
it was added, ©* was abſurd: For from the ſea 


© there was nd cauſe. for apprehenſion.” The 


Athenians, Eginetans; and others who com 


«© poſed the allied fleet, were fully equal to the 
0 defence of the country. on that fide: Nor was 
it a god that was coming againſt them, but a 
man; and there neither was, nor ever would 


| © be & mortal in whoſe lot, from his very birth, : 
evil was not mingled, and moſt in the lot of 


©. thoſe of higheſt ſtation, In the comnion courſe 
* of things} therefore, | their invader, A. meer 
* mortal, would be diſappoitited of. his hope.” 


* 2 
—— 
3 1 2 


Hearing [theſe things; continues the hiſtorian, 


whoſe original and almoſt cotemporary pencil 


| pives us the very lineameñts of the age, theOpun- 


tian Locrians marched with their whole force, 


and the.Phocians ſenta thouſand men. Leonidas; 
dne of the _ of ee commanded n nn 
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The Gincine: . ks its. Fe at T hermopyle 3 
(the Fleet at Artemiſi bum. Reſponſes of the Delphian 
Oracle. The Perſian Fleet proceeds to Sepias;; the 
Aram 40 Ther mopylæ. Numbers of the Eat 
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XERXES naked ſeveral e at © 'Therms, t to 
refreſh his troops, to acquire intelligence, and eo 
collect guides capable of conducting his multi- 
tudes through the difficult country to which he 
was approaching. It was determined to proceed 
by Upper Macedonia into Theſſaly; that road 
being more favorable than the ſhorter way by the 
valley of Tempë. By ſea the Grecian coaſt was 
ſo. near that the fleet remained in the bay „ 
Thermè eleven days: _ 4 ng! Bad recem- 


menced its march. 


138 * * 4 


Summer was 3 ba bo. rncelli- 
gence reached the aſſembly at Corinth that 
Xerxes was arrived in Pieria. 
Leonidas then immediately marched to their 
ſtation at Thermopylæ, and the fleet proceeded 


The forces under 


tothe neighbouring road of Artemiſium on the Eu- 
bœan coaſt. Hence three galleys, one of Trœzen, 


one of Ægina, the third Athenian,were ſentoff the 


enemy. 


land of Sciathus, to watch the motions of the 
Ten Perſian galleys, alſo ſent to ex- 


plore, EWA in with them. The. Greeks imme- 
| _ 
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viately fled. The: Trœzenian ſhip and the 1 i 
Eginetan were taken with their crews, The 
Athenian captain ran his galley-aſhore near the 0 I 
mouth of the Penciug,and eſcaped. by land with 
his people. The Pede, took poſſeſſion of the 
deſerted veſſel. Immediately ſignals by fire, - 
from the heights of Sciathus, gave notice to the 
Greeks at Artemiſium of the enemy's approach. | 
- Sa. little firm were the leaders yet in their 
| counſels, and ſo extremely apprenenſive of the 
enemy's great ſuperiority, that they immediately CO 
withdrew their fleet to Chalcis, propoſing to de- . 
fend the narrow paſs of the Euripus **. Scouts 
were left on the heights at the northweſtern end \ 
of Eubcea ſtill to watch the enemy. | Tn 

In this time, indeed, of extreme. aus 9 8 
danger to the Greeks, conſtant and equal pru- 
dence appears ſcarcely anywhere but among N 
the managers of the Delphian oracle. The Del- Herodot. 
phian citizens, dreading, like the reſt, the ap- 9 
proaching invaſion, conſulted their god. The 
reſponſe directed them to pray to the winds; 
for theſe might be powerful aſſiſtants to Greece. 
This divine admonition was communicated 
among the confederate Greeks, and moſt thank- | | 
fully received”. Another reſponſe was reported, jp” 
directing the Athenians in particular to invdke 
cha ſon-1 -in-law. According to antient wradition, 170 18g. 


10 Pts 8 is the ftrong expreſſion of Herodotus T4 1). 
In another place he adds the corroborating adverb deus. = 
1 Kat offi, gums xaraffuNouor Toy BagSaper, e x40 | 
| dia rer xaribere, Hexodot. l. 7. c. 178. ; : 
1) L 9.6 182. 
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| oy 1 Boreas god of the northwind, coming front 


Thrace, perhaps really a Thracian chief of that 
name, had married Oreithyla daughter of Erech- 
theus King of Attica. The prayers of the Athe- 
nians were therefore particularly directed to the 
northwind, with ſome confidence, at leaſt among 
the vulgar, that they were not without peculiar 
_ tricereſt with that deity. Thofe indeed who know 
the power of whiſtling, or of an eggſhell upon 
the minds of Engliſh ſeamen at this day, may 
pe whit the incouragement of the Delphian 
ofacle to expect aſſiſtance from Boreas and their 
_ princeſs Oreithyia, might do among the Athe- 
fans. The event, however, which ſoon fol- 
| lowed, gave more ſolid ground of hope, and 
might naturally excite the recollection of the re- 
lation of Athens to the northwitid; if it had not 
before been thought of. 

The ten Perſian galleys, after the capture of 
* Greclan veſſels, proceeded in their buſineſs 


1.7. c. 183. Of exploring; But in paſſing between the iland 


of Sciathus and the main, tliree of them ſtruck 


_ Upon à rock called Mytmex. The fleet, as we 


have obſerved, lay in the bay of Therme eleven 
days after the king had fecommenced his march. 
Upon intelligence from the exploring ſhips that 
the paſſage to the Grecian coaſt was clear of the 
enemy, and dangerous only from rocks, veſſels 
were {ent with ſtone to erect a mark on the 
- Myrmex, and Pammon; a Greek of the iland of 
Scyros (for Herodotus has been careful to record 
the traitor's name) was ingaged to pilot the 
gert 8 the channel of Sciathus. Proceed- 

ing 
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| ing then from the bay of Therme, one day 8 E 2 „ 


brought them to the bay between the town of 
Caſthanæa and the foreland of. Sepia on che | 
Theſſalian coaſt, | 
Thearmy meanwhile had madeits way through | 
Upper Macedonia into Perrhæbia, and acroſs I. 5. c. it, 
Theſſaly to the neighbourhood of Fama. ä 
without oppoſition. Here Herodotus again enu- 
merates the Perſian forces by land and ſea, _ 
N the addition acquired ſince the departure of the 
i armament from Doriſcus. This addition, he ſays, 
: 


cannot be aſcertained, but may be computed, 


| : The Greeks of Thrace and the adjacent ilands 
„ furniſhed one hundred and twenty ſhips, whoſe 3 


| crews would amount to about twenty-four thou» 
: ſand men. The land-force, from the various 


t people of Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſſaly, he 
| eſtimates at three hundred thouſand, The num 
ber of fighting men in the whole armament by 
ſea and land would thus be two million fix hun- 
fred forty-qne thouſand fix hundred and ten. 
The attending multitude, he ſuppoſes, could not 
be fewer, but rather more. Reckoning them 
equal, the numbers under the command of 
 Nerxes, which arrived withqut misfortune at 
|  Sepias and Thermopylæ, were five million two 
hundred eighty- three thouſand two hundred and 
twenty men, excluſive of women and eunuchs 
without number, and a yaſt train gf incum- 
brances little known to European armies, but 
which in all ages have attended the Aſiatic. 
Whatever exaggeration may be in this account, 
we ſhall in n vain ſeek. more authentic information ; 
| * 3 . from | 


? 


130 ry p or er 76% Erck. 


BRAS. FIT later writers. Herodotus's detifl of the | 
— nations from which the' armament was collected, 
and of the meaſures taken to provide for its fab. 
ſiſtence, defective as the latter is, afford the beſt 
_ of any exiſting means for forming ſome idea, if 
„ . Bot of its numbers, yet of its immenſity. Exact 
| neſs wWe cannot have, nor anything approaching 
h ir: but we know that Aſia has often ſent forth 
armies which appear next to prodigious; and 
every teſtimony makes it probable that the forces 
led by Xerxes againſt Greece were 1 e nu- 
5 merous ever aſſembled in the World. wy 
| Herodot, The road of Caſthanæa was open to 13 north 
& ſeq s, and nortbeaſt winds ; and To little ſpacious that 
110d. Sic- an eighth diviſion only of the vaſt fleet of Perſia 


I,11.c. 1 


About the could be moored in one line againſt the ſhore; 
© ; wag „f the other ſeven rode at anchor with their heads 
Ranzen toward the ſea. Such a fituation could never be 
Thucyd. ſafe for the antient galleys, peculiarly fitted for 
à navigation where want of ſea- room makes a 
ſtorm moſt dangerous to the ſtouteſt veſſels. The 
night after their arrival was calm: but in the 
morning the wind freſhened ſrom the north- 
eaſt . In thoſe ſeas, where ſtorms are often 
very ſudden and always very dangerous, the ſea» 
man, unacquainted with thoſe great principles of 
adware WINCH Coorg ima de yay Noe, 


5 IgE n 500000 8 calls the wind hah, but he ſays the people of 
1 the country called it the Helleſpontine wind.. The apeliotes, ac- 

85 cording to Stuart's account of the tower of the winds, yet remain» 
ing at Athens, was the eaſt, But the Helleſpont lay nearly-1 north» 
eaſt from Sepias : and the effects of the ſtorm deſcribed by Hero- 

- gorus thow that the wind muſt have been ſome degrees northward 
of the eaſt. I have ſaid * much on a in itſelf of little 
i conſe. 
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* hich in bis narrow ſ phere bw action, would 11. 7 
be uſeleſs, is yet ſingularly, attentive inobſervation — 


of the weather, and ſingularly acute in prognoſ- 
tication of it. As ſoon as it was perceived in the 
Perſian fleet that a violent ſtorm was approach- 


ing, the diviſion of galleys, next the ſhore, was 


drawn upon the beach. The. reſt were to pro- 
vide for their ſafety as they could. According 


to Herodotus, they ſeem to have. ſcattered: to 
ſeek a. port, or a fate and unoccupied: beach, | 
which to the antients was a port. But the ſtorm _ 


. haſtily grew exceſſive. Some of the veſſels were 


ſtranded on the place: ſome were. driven upon 


the Sepiad foreland ; ſome againſt the cliffs of 
Pelion ; ſome to the towns of Caſthanæa and 


Melibœa. Three days the tempeſt laſted with 


unabated violence. The Perſian commanders 


were in the utmoſt alarm; apprehenſive not only 


for what might be loſt, but alſo for what was yet 
ſafe on ſhore. The Theſſalians were but very 


lately become friends and ſubiects: a reverſe of 


fortune might ſhake their fidelity, and tempt 
them to hoſtilities. A rampart was therefore 
formed around the naval camp, chiefly from the 
ruins of the wache. veſſels. 


- 
1 
. 1 * 
gd 


; conſequence, principally; [becauſe 1 . not be thought t to con- 
trovert the authority of the tower of Andronicus Cyrrheſtes, or of 


Mr. Stuart's account of it Büt I will add that the. accuracy in 


: ſtating winds, uſual with our ſeamen, was not common among the 
antjents; nor is it at this day in the Mediterranean, where gene- 


rally winds are til named from the countries whence they blow, 


without apy very exact 8 to the points of the com paſs. 
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2 Em. P. The ſimplicity with which Hetodonis detail 
— the actions of men, often marks the genuine 
. workings of human nature, both more faith: 
fully, -and with more animation, than the eau- 
tious and poliſhed manner of writers of more 
artificial Judgement. | The dread, which per- 
vaded the Grecian fleet on the approach of the 
Perſian armament, may be imagined from the 
haſty, and apparently improvident, retreat from 
Artemiſium, which muſt expoſe the land-force 
at Thermopylz to certain deſtruction ; ſince the 
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fleet alone could ſecure it from being taken in 


- the rear. The joy at the view of the riſing tem- 
_ peſt, and the conſequent confidence in divine 
favor, would be proportional. The Athenian 
ſeamen did not now forget the god of the Thra- 
cian wind with his Attic princeſs. Immediately 


if | 3 . they ſet with great earneſtneſs to facrifices and 


1 requeſting thoſe deities 9 to vindi- 
«cate Attica, and bring deſtruction on the 


al f EE a barbarian fleet, as they had formerly done at 
= Athos.“ Whether this really induced Boreas 


— 
— —— — FR I OD Ag oo. 
a4. « + rv - 2 — OTE 


=—_ . | | to fall upon the barbarians, ſays Herodotus, 5 


1 cannot undertake to ſay 19 „ but the Athenians 


| aſſert it, and in conſequence they have built a 
temple to him on the banks of the Iliſſus. 

Whether indeed Herodotus believed the oracu- 

/ lar admonition to have been promulgated before 


the event, appears dubious : : his expreſſions 
| imply . | ON the ſecond day of the 


9. E. 47 vb „ red ra rc -e, Wann mw ieee. 
* dra. Hama, J. 7. e. 1 


a K. 


—_ ſtorm, 
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ſtorm, the deſtruction and diſtreſs, produced in 
the Perſian fleet, became manifeſt to the Grecian 


ſcouts on the Eubdic heights, and they haſten 


SECT, 
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ed to Chalcis with the intelligence. Imme n-. 


ately public thanks were returned, and liba⸗ 
tions poured to Neptune the deliverer: and 


in the confidence that now the Perſian force 


would be no longer formidable,” it was deter- 
mined to reogcupy the n an hos _ 


er- e 
The loſs of the Beens Was very a It 


the loweſt ; report, four hundred galleys of war 
were ſunk or deſtroyed. The loſs of men could 


be computed only from chat of veſſels; and 
means were totally wanting to eſtimate the de- 
ſtruction of ftoreſhips and attending veſſels. 
i As ſoon as the weather was become moderate 


and the ſea ſmoath, the Perſian commanders, 


of their fleet, haſtened to leave ſq dangerous a 


ſtation. Coaſting Magneſia, they entered {the 
Pagaſæan gulph, better known afterward by the 


15 is not likely that the Greeks would ever have 
any correct accqunt af it; but, according ta 


peithout waiting to collect the ſcattered remains 


name of the Pelaſgian. Fifteen galleys, f 


thoſe diſperſed by the ftorm, following ſome 


days after, fell in with the Grecian: fleet, which 


the priſoners were Sandoces governor of Cuma 
jn Rolis, Aridolis tyrant of Alahande in Caria, 


and Penthylus commander of the Paphian ſqua- 


ſions of twelve & which Paphos had 
| urajſhed, 


had reſumed its ſtation aff Artemiſium; and, miſe | 
taking it for the Perſian, all were taken. Among 


= 280 . HISTORY O GREECE. 
| CHAP. fuimiſhed; che one only in which 8 


— was taken, had ſurvived the hurricane. This 


ceapture was very fortunate for the Greeks. 
Beſide the loſs to the enemy and the gain 


vf ſo many ſhips of war to themſelves, ſpirits 
=_ vere added to the multitude, and intelligence 
woas acquired to the commanders. As ſoon 
as the priſoners had been examined before the 
= Principal officers of the fleet, they were ſent to 
|4 = hs aſſembly at Corinth. | 


— ©} The: profpetof Grecian” affairs was now 
1 8 ee a little. If the fleet could oppoſe 
| Ez. __ ah&:enemy with but equal fucceſs, it might be 
hoped that' the nature of the frontier would ren- 
der the prodigious numbers of his army un- 
arailing- To the ſouth! of Theſſaly mount 
Eta, as we have obſerved, ftretches acroſs the 
__ chuntry from ſea to ſea. North of Thermopylæ, 
er, anch bordering upon the Malian bay, is a plain, 
Rp J in one part wide, in others very: narrow, in- 
cCloſed by high and impracticable mountains 

| called the Trachinian rocks. The Perfian ar- 
= Eo r37 my, moving im three diviſions from Upper 
= - [Macedonia;\-crofled the mountains by the paſſes 
= indicated by Alexander, and proceeding by 
GSonnus through Theſſaly, to the valley and 
Toward town of Anticyra, there again met the ſea. 
| 3 Croſſing then the river Spercheius, it en- 
: tered the Malian plain, and at the town of 
Trachis, in the wideſt part of it, the king fixed 

his head - quarters. Southward of this town the 

1 ret river Aſopus, after waſhing for ſome way the 
8 foor- of the cent which is a branch: of 
a | EE Ne e . ta, 
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Eta, enters a cleft of it, and the only road is 8 1 


by the courſe of that river. A little farther yy 
ſouthward a fmall ſtream called the *Phcenix, ,..... + 
falling from the hills, meets the Aſopus: and 
here maſonry had been neceffary to render the 
way paſſable for a ſingle carriage . The Aſopus 
baving made its courſe by the cleft, through the 
mountain- ridge, which is here narrow, enters a 
valley of ſome length, but little width, and pre- 
ſently diſcharges itſelf into the Malian bay. 
In this valley, and on the bank of the Aſopus, 
Was the town of Anthela, with the temple " 
Ceres, the temple of Amphictyon, and the place 
of meeting of the Amphi&yonic aſſembly. 


Thermopylæ was a little beyond them, and less 


than two "Engliſh miles from the junction 6 
the Aſopus and Phœnix. The Perſian mo- Heredet. 
narch commanded all to the north of the f. l,, 
mountains: the e e under Leonidas TOS. 
the pals. IOW; PLS 

A prince like eres wholly pere e 
in war, might expect, as Herodotus ſays of 
him, that the force under his orders was capa- 
ble of anything againſt men, and almoſt againſt 
nature itſelf. According to that author, he 
waited four days in expectation that the Greeks 
would retreat from his irreſiſtible numbers, and 
leave him an uninterrupted paſſage. And this, 
according to the ſame honeſt hiſtorian, would c. 207. 
N 1 e but Tor: the ſuperior 


20 That 15 Aide to be the ſenſe of wb 2 8 


C5 eln porn rns ee J. 7. , 200, See Weſſeling's 
note. 9 
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CHAP. genius and unſhaken courage of the 4 
monian king. It has been added that a herald 
Platarch. was {ent o Leonidas, commanding him in 


Apoph. the name of Xerxes to come and deliver 


his arms; to which the Spartan prince anſwered 


with Lacanic brevity, 5 Come and take them. 
But among the Perſian generals there were pro- 
ably men of experience and judgement, not 
incapable of informing their ſoverein how uſe- 
leſs his numbers would be in the paſs of Ther- 
a Nymerous moreover as the Greeks 


_ealily come to him of the diviſions among thaſe 
who oppoſed him, and of the diſpoſition of 
ſome to retire. He might alſo be told that the 
Spartan king boaſted his deſcent from the hero 
1 -Hlarcules,: who js ſaid to have ended his mortal 
life on mount ta, and to whom, as a god, an 
altar ſto dedicated in the valley of Anthela ; 
but of theſe things the Perſians would not be 
likely to make much account; and they could 
pot be informed of the ſuperior talents of Leo; 
pidas, who had never yet had opportunity for 
making them con{picyous. The. credit due to 
Herodotus, we. continue always to find very 
nearly proportioned to his probable means of 
information. When thoſe 1 were good, be ſeldom 
or neyer relates abſurd tales; when they have 
| been 4 he never fcruples to report any 
rumor. Information of public orders. to the 
TFerffan army might come to him; but the ac- 
tions, and ſtill more the paſſions, of Xerxes up- 
9 his throne, which he pretends to deſcribe, 
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were under his command, information might 
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your not be matters of - common 1 Es, o 


| Kerxes, we are told, on the fifth day after his 
arrival at Trachis, commanded the Medes and 3 


is 


f 
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Ciſfians of his army alone to go and bring all 1.2. erte. 


the Greeks under Leonidas alive into bis pre- 


ſence.. The attack, made in conſequence,, is 


likely to have been ineffectual enough to dif- 


grace thoſe troops, in ſome degree, in the eyes 


of their unexperienced ſoverein. The Perſian ; 


guards, called the immortal band, followed i in 


the attack. According to Herodotus, the „ 


1 forts of chis band were very ſpirited; and he 
accounts very candidly for their want of ſucceſs. 


Their ſhort ſpears were inefficacious, and their, 


numbers uſeleſs, againſt the longer; weapons of 
| the Greeks, and on ground ſo confined. Their 
attacks were however renewed and varied in all 
the ways that their leaders could deviſe. Num- 


bers fell, and no impreſſion was made. The 
report, which the hiſtorian adds, is likely enough 
to have become afterward popular in Greece, 
that the Perſian monarch leaped thrice from his 


mould himſelf have ſeen the action. The 1 im- 
mortal band, after having ſuffered” ſeverely, was 


at length recalled, and the Perſian generals 


were greatly at a loſs. The attempt was how- 
ever renewed the next day, in the hope that 


wounds, and the fatigue of repeated action, 


might weary the ſcanty numbers of the Greeks, 


throne as he anxiouſly viewed the conflict. 
From the deſcription of the place, however, it 
ſeems. impoſſible that his throne could have 
been within ſight, and very little likely chat he 
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and oblige a to quit their advantageous l 


_ ground.” But che little army of Leonidas Was 
238 to its purpoſe; his reliefs were Judicioufly 

naged, and the ſecond Ob attack was aps 
railing like the former, 

Among the various advantages, event efti- 
mation, which the Perſian monarch poſſeſfed 
. over the little Grecian confederacy, may be 
reckoned the means, almoſt undbünded, of re- 
Warding thoſe who would ſerve him. The hope 
of profiting from theſe, brought information of 
another paſs over the mountain; circuitous in- 
dced and difficult, but by which the Theffalians 


had: ſometimes entered Locris and Phocis for 85 


N after the fortifying of Thermopylz. 
In more ſettled times it had been neglected, but 
was not unknown among the neighbouring in- 
habitants, and Leonidas had appointed the 
RY under his command, to the guard of 

The path began ar the cleft. in the moun- 


jo" n through which the Aſopus has its channel. 
Hence, by a winding courſe, it aſcended a hill, 
diſtinguiſhed, by the name of Anopza, from 


the heights of CEta on one ſide, and the Tra- 


"$f 426> 5 


chinian rocks on the other. Holding then for 
ſome ſpace along the top of the ridge, it de- 
ſcended directly to Alpeni, the firſt town of 


Locris. Thea reſolution was immediately taken 
among the Perſian generals to make an attempt 


this way. A ftrong detachment marched, about 
duſt, under the command of Hydarnes, and 
without oppoſition 
_ the ſummit of cn Here the Pho- 


arrived, by daybreak, 


© ian 


. ah. 
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which the mountain was covered,, had concealed 4 
the approach of the enemy. The Phocians, 
whoſe diſcipline, in general, was probably. lefs -.<-5 
cultivazed than that of Lacedæmon or Athens, = 
had neglected the neceflary, precautions, of ads 1 n 
vanced guards and out-ſencries.,/They w dre firſt. ak as. 
alarmed, by; the. noiſe of a (multitude of men ee 
treading among the fallen leaves; which, s A 
the weather was perfectly ſerene, they heard at, —— 
ſome diſtance. Immediately they ran to arms. 
But, with the inconſiderateneſs of men ſurpriſed, 5 
imagining themſelves the ultimate object of. 180 2” 
attack, inſtead of raking proper meaſures is, 
fulfil the important purpoſe of their poſt, by | 
preventing; the paſſage of the enemy, they re- 
treated on one ſide of the path, to gain more 
advantageous: ground for defence. Ahe. Indi- 
cious Hydarnes, leaving them to their deſired 
ſecurity, continued his march, and, quickly 
deſcending, Bs: mount, reached. the, plain, 
unmoleſted. - 9 4 155 
The Parkan army ſo. abounded 3 Bricks, 
moſt of them in voluntarily preſſed, that de 
ſerters would. not be wanting, to inform Leoni- Zo 
das of whatever could be generally known in | 
the enemy's: camp. That very night intelligence Herodve, - 
came, that a ſtrong; detachment was marched. tug: 
for the mountains. Early in the morning the J. 12. c. 8. 
ſcouts of the , 5 axgived, With iar 


2 0. bee, on bo 


| C. 219. 


ad noi Logan, Rena 1. 2. 
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have been 
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chat the enemy had already punk Phoctir 
guard, and were deſcending toward the plain. 
immediately 4 council of the Grecian com- 


B.C.480. manders was field. Opinichs were' diy vided : 


Ann. Thu. fome thinking i it became them ſtill to maintain 
bur it mag their p. ft ; others, that the tohſequence of the 
ſome days Attempt could be but a üſeleſs waſte of lives, 
* "which ought by all means to be preſerved for 
che futur wants of cheir bohntry. The debate 
erided in a gerieril rgfolution to retfeat with all 
 fpeed to their reſptCtive cities, the Lacedemo- 
nians and Bœotians only remaining. Herodo- 
th, tüis mentions it as uncèrtäin whether Leonidas 
erase. diſmiſſed the reſt. The Theſpiatis alone appear 
to have reſolved 'Foluntatily to abide tHñe event 
with him : the Thebans he would not ſuffer to 
_ depart; keeping them as hoſtages; on account 
of the known dilaffection of 2 Ow” to the 
Grecian cauſe; ' © £ 
© Leonidas himfelf Shine; en this great 
coccaſion to exhibit. to the world a memorable. 
example of obedience to that law of Sparta, 
£164 Which forbad, finder whatſdever diſadvantage, 
fo fly from an enemy. Confidering the diſpo- 
 firion, ſo widely prevailing among the Greeks, . 
"16 fear the Perſian power; and ſhrink-before it, 
_ there appears not lefs true patriotic wiſdom, 
than admirable magnanimity in that prince's 
conduct. The oracular, refponfe from Delphi, 
aid to have declared chat either Sparta or its 
2 muſt fall, adds nothing to its luſtre. Up- 
on fair hiſtorical teſtimony it has been fully 
equal to the warm and We ale which 
7 : Writers 


Atsro Y or onprer-  " 


writers et various ages and nations [hank vied J 175 . 
in beſtowing upon it. Animated by his exam 
ple, every Lacedzmonian and Theſpian ae 
bis command was reſolved to die; but to die | 
gloriouſly for himſelf, and, as far as poſſible, 

uſefully for his country. To be ſurrounded be- 

ing now unavoidable, the object was no longer 
to guard the paſs, but to chuſe the ſpot 

5 where, in ſacrificing themſelves, they might 


ſ 


N make the greateſt deſtruction of the enemy. 
. The narrow therefore, at the junction of the 
95 Pheœnix and Aſopus, was given up, and the 
W's little band was calleted at the gle of: Ros f 
r mopyle. of . 
* The whole Perfan am was vote arms bes W 
0 fore ſunriſe, the king himſelf attending in ſo- * 223, 
* lemn pomp to wait the appearance of the lumi- 
if nary above the horizon, for beginning the de- 
: votional ceremonies preſcribed for that favorite 
at hour of Perſian religion. After theſe were | 
le concluded, the troops were diſmiſſed to wait for 5 
a, orders. About the middle of the forenoon *, > 
Fs when it was ſuppoſed Hydarnes might be nearly J 
7 arrived in the rear of the Greeks, a choſen body  ,  * 
8, vas commanded to advance to the aſſault in _ 
it, front. Leonidas now gave a looſe to the furx „* 
Mm, of men prepared for death, Advancing, before | 
es | the wall, he attacked the Perſians in the wider 
hi, part of the valley, made great ſlaughter, and 
15 . ee ſuch confuſion that 1 through. want of 
3 
ly ee pela nin. nee. 
ich I. vii. e. 223. 
ey | Fol. II. 85 M nd 


1 . room for the ein een numbers 
3 were forced into the ſea, and many * un 
= - der the preſſure of their own | 


—_— | copie. nſelf, 1 
= 85 : fighting. at che head of his band, Pg ly. 
Wogan ˙ comer; 


with advantage on the fide. of the Greeks, till 
Hydarnes came in ſight in their rear. Then 
þ retreated again to the narrow at whe wall. 
The Thebans took this opportunity to heg mer- 
=. cy of the conquerors; but, in the very act of 
ſurrendering, many, through the confuſion, 
1 vere killed: the reſt were made priſoners, The 
ſurviring Lacedæmonians and Theſpians gained 
à hillock, where they fought ne 1 
e ere they were ſlain to a man. 
4 | = duch is the account given by Herder of | 
' this extraordinary and celebrated action. The 
' circuniftances might come authenticated to him 
through the Greeks who ſerved with the Per- 
Hans; and every anecdote that could be collect- 
ed would no doubt be hegrd wich eagerneſs, 
- - 1 and preſerved with care. The names of all 
Herodot. GEN n e Spartans ___. "Kill: unn 
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RE: . 227 as the annatater Valckenarius Bas juſtly, obſerved, n, 92, 


* 


609, of Weſſeling s Herodotus. The report of Diodorus, 
nowed by Plutarch, Juſtin, and others, that Leonidas with 

| his Spartans attacked. the Perſian camp by night, and penetrated 

the royal tent, is inconſiflent with the other circumſtances, 

; whether of place or time; nor does it ſeem too much to ſay 
thut ir is an äblürd fiction. Indeed, moſt of the tales, the 
omiſſion of which by Herodotus has ſo much excited the indig- 
nation of as Fora luer . en ME Oe — 
12 PET 
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Lacedæmon that Et 


nö 0 | 7 or 8 | 


ED Gs the hiſterias's time. Two of them 
5 : ſurvived the battle, having been accidentally . Giga 5 


abſent; 3 Ariſtodemus, who was, with the 


prince's leave, for the recovery of his health, at 
Alpeni; and Pantites, ſent on public buſineſs 


into Theſſaly. It being, however, reported at 


account of ſickneſs, nevertheleſs joined on the 


day of battle, and fell with his comrades ; 


A * 
4 9 


1 


Herodot. 
1.7. 6. 24 


tus; who had alſo had 
leave from Leonidas to remain at Alpeni on 


and that Pantites might have ſo haſtened his 
return as to have ſhared in the 88 5 


day, both were diſhonored. Pantites, 


: conſequence, ſtrangled: himſelf :: but Ariſtode- 


mus, with greater fortitude, * ſupported: life: | 
and was happy enough, in the ſequel, to find 


opportunity for ' diſtinguiſhing his courage in 
dhe cauſe of his country, ſo that his memorx 
has been tranſmitted with honor te poſterity. 


The body of the Spartan king, as the ſame 


hiſtorian: affirms, being diſcovered among the 
heaps: of ſlain, was, by order of Xerxes, 
beheaded, and the trunk ignominiouſly expo 


ſed on a croſs: but this, he adds, was contrary 
to the general principles and practice of the - 
Perſians, who were accuſtomed, beyond all 
 theripeople, to honor military merit, even in 


their enemies. This obſervation, to che credit 
of the enemies, and in oppoſuion to the * 
dices of his country, proves not leſs: the exten 
ſive information and juſt judgement than wrt 
N of W * W ar- 
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E - DURING this memorable ſcene at Thermo 
| , the' hoſtile fleets had met in the neigh» 
bouring channel. The Perſians wanted to force 
e paſſage between Eubcea and the main; for 
the double purpoſe of a ſafer navigation, and 
ok attending more cloſely the motions of ⁊heir 
1 ray. The buſineſs, therefore, bf the Grecian 
- 55 as Herodotus has obſerved, was, like that 
ok che army, to defend the ſtraits. It conſiſted 

'Herodce, of two hun ndred and ſeventy- one trireme galleys, 

rt. e. . With a few of thoſe ſmaller veſſels called pen- 
. teconters. The penteconter, the veſſel of Ho-. 

mer's age, had, like the modern *row-boar, 

3 one tier of oars, and its complement of 

to ſixty. The triremẽ, it 


y ſuppoſed, had three: tier of cars; 
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00 which it gained that ſwiftneſs, fo important 8 
an abs antient mode of naval action. Its or- 


dinary complement of rowers, was, at the time Headed... 
of which we are treating, a hundred and | 


fifty to a hundred and fxty; beſide whom it 3 : 


commonly carried forty ſoldiers, and ſometimes 
more; but, on emergencies, particularly when 
boarded, the whole crew acted with arms. ＋ 
the triremes now in the Grecian fleet, no leſs 
"mw one een and een were fate 


* A 


” The arrangement & the and in the antient t galleys 7 


82 the triremes and quinqueremes, much diſputed among 


moderns, remains yet uncertain ; but by far the moſt ſatisfactory 
conjectures upon the ſubject. are thoſe of General Melvill, of 
which an account is given in the Appendix to Governor Pow- 
nall' s Treatiſe on the Study of Antiquities.” Along the waiſt of 
the galley, according to the General's ſuppoſition, from a little 
above the water's edge, 4 gallery projected at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. In this the upper rowers were diſpoſed, 
checkered with the lower. Space for them being thus gained, 
partly by elevation, partly by lateral projection, thoſe of rhe 
highe&®. tier were not too much above the water. to work their 
gars with effect. The General ſays he has been confirmed in his 


opinion that this was the reil form of the antient galleys of war, 


by repreſentations of them, tho imperfect, in autient paintings 


ene wehe, which: he has een in Italy. He has gt ſpecified s 


thoſe paintings and reliefs. There are, in the collection at Por- 


— pictures of ſea ingagements, but ſo damaged that I Was un- 
able myſelf to diſcern the parts of the veſſels, ſo as to judge 2 


at gl] whether they might confirm or confute the General's no- 
tions, The moſt perfect antient monument to the purpoſe that 
has fallen in my waſh 3 is a marble fragment of 'a bireme in high 
relief, / preſerved in the Vatican muſeum at Rome. It has the 
| incorreQueſs. uſyal in the repreſentations of ſuch objetts by the an- 
tient ſculptors, but it nevertheleſs, in my opinion, goes far to 
ſhow that the General's notion is well founded. Winbelman, in 
| his treatiſe on this monument, has blundered, as: might be ex · 
pected of a cloſer critic, pretending to difſert on Og: without 
mo having * 2 an Oar in 8 . 
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2 egg uimed by Athens, a very fly years before uns 
5 — able to cops at ſea with the inhabitants of the 
5 Eginetan rock; and more were ſtill preparing 
in the Athenian ports, Forty were ſent by Co- 
8 nia la rinth; twenty by Megara: the Chalcidians of 
8 Pubs -maiined twenty Tent to 'them by the 
= ' ( Arhenians': gina ſent eighteen 7 Sicyon 
= twelre; Lacedemon” only ten; Epidaurus 
|S eight; Eretria ſeven; Trezen vw +: and the 
1 Nals -of Styros a Gebe ech tod. The 
1 . _ Platzans, an inland people, unacquainted with 
"3 / Haval bufinefs, but zealouſly attached t& Athens, 
5 ſerxed, with their beſt ability, in the Athe- 
Ko” nian fleet. To theſe triremes the Opuntian 
8 Loerians k N . N. the 
85 Ceians t] o. ü | 
In an armament to which ey toad 
| 6 much the largeſt proportion, the Athenians | 
A mig ht ſeem juſtly to claim the chief command: 
2 yet, ſuch was the reputation and influence which 
Herodot. L acedæmon held among the Greeks, the allies 
& ſeq, abſolutely refufed to ſerve under any but a Spar- 
tan commander. Eurybiades yas therefore 
admiral of the fleet. Hiſtorians have, upon 
this occaſion, juſtly applauded the moderation 
of the Athenian leaders, who patiently ac- 
gquieſced under this deciſion; and, ſuperior to 
little punctilio, continued with unabated zeal to 
proſecute the great purpoſes of the common 
cauſe. But the Athenian, counſels were, at this 
time, directed by a man who could conceal 
unbounded deſire of glory under the appear- 
ance © of pn ; whe, with a temper as Pliable 
f 211121 as 


* 
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us his genius was pen 


tunities of ambition, could not only accommo- 


date himſelf to all ſeaſons and circumſtances, 
but had {kill to lead the froward populace f 


Athens to ſubmit their paſſions to his opinion. 
Herodotus relates an anecdote of him, too fe- 


markable, whenceſoever the information was. 
derived, and too charact eriſtical to be omits | 
ted“. The Perſian fleet, being collected aſter 


heir late misfortune, appeared in the road of 


Aphetæ, at the mouth of the Pelaſgian gulph, 


and oppoſite to Artemiſium, at the diſtance of 
not more than ten miles, in far W 
than the Greeks had expected. 2 whole 


neighbouring country was at the fame time filled - 


with the immenſe multitude of their military 


hoſt. Alarm ſpred on all ſides, and the con- 


tagion reached the commanders of rhe Grecian 
ſquadrons; infomuch that ĩt was propoſed | to re- 


treat to the interior ſeas of Greece . The Eu- 


bœans, who had ingaged, in the confederacy. 
being informed of - this, were in the higheſt 
conſternation. They ſent immediately to Eury- 
biades, begging that the fleet might remain” for 


their protection, only till they could temove 


| _— families and e Daune effects. 


25. EN * . * 7 


25 f_ note 45, ” 5 wy . ee 5 Plutareh, 
who in his Treatiſe againſt Herodotus has expreſſed. great indig - 


nation at this tale, has nevertheleſs in his Life of Themiſtocles 


related very nearly the fie. 
n Bache 18. IS ; 38 
| 1 vit. Themiſt. 4 * 1242 3 33s" 1 2 GET 
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nap. admiral refuſed. The Eubœans then a to 
— the Athenian commander. Themiſtocles, whoſe 


opinion was before decided againſt the retreat, 
told them that, tho words could not perſuade, 


gold migbt; and for thirty talents, ſomething 
more than ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling, he 

would: ingage that the- fleet ſhould remain and 
' $pbt the Perſians... The money was preſently 


paid into his hands. Five talents then brought 
over the commander in chief; and under his 


. orders all the commanders of ſquadrons readily 
Z conſented to remain, except Adeimantus the 
| -Corinthian. To him then,“ ſays: Herodotus, 


9 Themiſtocles ſwore,” ſaying; Neither ſhalt 


© thou leave us; for I will give thee more than 


the Perſian king would ſend thee for deſerting 


6 thy. allies ;?; and immediately ordered three 


| | CE talents to be conveyed to his ſhip. Fear of the 


accuſation, or gratification with the preſent, 


prevailed ; and thus were the principal. Grecian | 


collmanery? bribed to the opinion of The- 


miſtocles, and to the protection of the Eu- 
baans; and the fleet, probably. rg the great 
advantage of the common cauſe, ne in 
üts ſtation. Ati 


Next morning at Agha, the . 3 
rals moved. They had propoſed immediately. 


to attack the Grecian fleet; but after approach- 
ing near enough to obſerve how inferior it 


was to their own, they concluded that, if they 


ſhould advance, the Greeks would certainly 


8 retreat, and, through their knowlege of the 
narrow ſeas behind 8 vould probably eſ- 


vs 


eape. On conſultation it was Wn Rr * 


enger. a 


mined to ſend two hundred galleys round Eu . 5 
bceea, to take a ſtation in the rear of the 


8 Greeks; ; the main body abſtaining fromſattack, 


till it ſhould be known by ſignals that the 
detached ne . eee at _ aden 
n 


During theſe” e Scyllias, a Di” 


of Scione, a remarkable diver, who, from hav- 
ing been uſeful: to the Perſian commanders in 
recovering many things of value from the wreck 


I. 8. c. 3, 


of their loſt ſhips, had been introduced to 5 


means of information, deſerted to the Greeks. 
He brought a more exact account of the yrs 
ſent ſtrength of the enemy's fleet than had yet 


been obtained, and he gave iter of the 
ſquadron ſent round Eubcea. Immediately a 


council of war was held; and, after much 
debate, it was. determined that the whole fleet 
ſhould weigh at midnight, and go againſt the 


dietached ſquadron; in the juſt hope that," taken 


feparately, it might eaſily be overpowered. In a 
the evening however, having received no con- 


firmation of the intelligence (for, to avoid ob- 


ſervation, the enemy kept a conſiderable diſ- 


tance from the Eubœan coaſt), the Grecian com- 


manders determined to try an attack upon the 
main body of the Perſian fleet; or rather per- 
haps upon ſome part of it, when daylight would 


not ſuffice for bringing the whole into action, 


and when, ſhould they nevertheleſs: be over- 


powered, night would favor their retreat. They 


founded. * alſo on 3 diſpoſition in 


the 


2 
** 
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; A the 1 cn 000 a; of whom ſome were 


— indeed well inclined to them, while others were 
| eager to gain the Perſian monarch's: favor, and 
earn the rewards promiſed for zeal ſhown in his 
| ſervice. A ſharp ingagement inſued. If we 
may believe Herodotus, the Greeks took thirty 
8 pulleys; tho he ſays afterward that neither fide 
+ Could claim a victory. Among the priſoners 
© however, made by the Greeks, was 'Philaon, 
brother of Gorgus king of Salamis in Cyprus, a 
> man of great eſtimation among the  ehemy's 
officers. Lycomedes, an Athenian captain, ob- 
tmeained the reward of valor for being the firſt 
who took a Perſian galley. 2 Antidorus of 
Lemnos was the only Grecian captain in the 
Perſian ſervice who deſerted with his ſhip: to 
the confederite Greeks. + The [Athenian go- 
' | vernment afterward: rewarded him with a grant 
of lands in the iland of Salamis. In the niglit 
the Greeks reſumed their ſtation at e er 
te Perfians remained at Apbete, 
Herodot 7 The Grecian fleet had ſcarcely. call <a 
18. c. 12. when: a ſtorm aroſe, attended with heavy rain 
| and violent thunder. The drift af the ſtorm 
earried the wreck of the late ingagement, and 
the floating bodies, among the Perſian: ſhips: 
Their cables were intangled, their oars impeded. 
Repeated flaſhes of lightning, amid extreme 
darknefs, juſt ſerved to diſcover the horrors. of 
the ſcene, while the uncommon reſonance of 
the thunder, among the neighbouring ſummits 
"of Pelion, ſtruck the ſeamen with the ima⸗ 
1 3 * he 11290 themſelves were thus 
91 385 | 5; a 
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Wie Gecheriag their: anger: a fancy likely 158 - 
enough to arife in the minds, at leaſt, of the = 
SGrecian ſeamen in the Perfian fleet; who, ac- / 
' cording to the belief of their age, were mak 
ing wat againſt the gods of their mother-coun- 
try. The detached ſquadron, meanwhile,” in 
the open ſea, as it was there called where nene Herodot. 
was truly open fea, driving before the _ 4 Ding. . 
and ignorant of their courſe, fell among the 
| | 2 of that peculiarly dangerous bay of the ener 
Euberan coaſt called the Cœla . All periſhed} | 
and thus, fays Herodotus, the deity interfe- 
© fered to reduce the Perſian force more wen Es 
to an equality with the Grecia? 
All the next day the Perſians remained in Herodot. 
their ſtation; while a reinforeement of fifty- 7 on VN 8 
three Athenian galleys joined the Grecian fleet} © > 
bringing with them rhe welcome news of the 
deſtruction of the enemy's ſquadron on the Eu- 
bole rocks. Thus incouraged, the Grecian com- 
manders were the more intent upon watching op- "mi 
portunities for farther advantages. Means were 
obſerved for cutting off the Cilician ſquadron. | -. 
The attempt was made in the evening, and face A 
teeded; and in the night the fleet again refu- 3 
med its ſtation at Artemiſium. The Perfian — _ 
commanders, irritated by repeated inſults from 
rn enemy ſo inferior, and apprehenfive of blame 
for r 8 ig . on e following, 
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* Wut aalen quem Cal vocatit, cn nautis. Liv. 
Hit. Rom. k 21. ny See: note m_ Po ai of pp 
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— ; remaining, — * neon — pris o 
formed in a- ſemicircle, with a view to ſurround 
Ahe enemy. The Greeks waited in their ſtation, 
probably an advantageous one. The plan of 


Attack of the Perſians, if well conceived, 
. ears to have been ill executed. Such a mul- 
 - titude of veſſels indeed, manned with people of 
- different nations and languages, who varied 
both in method and in degrees of ſkill, muſt be 
extremely liable to diſorder, and little fit to 
undertake nice and complicated evolutions. In 
approaching the enemy, they croſſed and fell 
againſt one another. The battle was neverthe· 
leſs warmly. waintained. The Egyptians diſ- 
Unguiſhed themſelves, and took five Grecian 
© galleys-- More than half the Attic ſquadron 
was diſabled; but the ariſteia, the honors for 
ſuperior merit in the action, were decreed to the 
Athenian Cleinias (ſon of Alcibiades, and grand- 
father of him to whom that name owes its cele- 
brity) who commanded a galley built and man- 
ned with two hundred men at his private ex- 
pence. Herodotus affirms that che Greeks. re- 
mained maſters of the wreck and of the dead 1 
put theſe ſeem to have. been their only tokens 
gf victory. I he hiſtorian acknowleges that 
they ſuffered greaily; and indeed proceeds ta 
give the ſtrongeſt proof of it by relating that, 
in a council of war held immediately offer the 
Ingagement, it was reſolved. to retreat to the in- 
ITY terior ſeas of Greece. This reſolution was far- 
L. 8. e. 21. ther confirmed, and the meaſure e by 
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OEM Hs ToRN OF GREECE: 
chi arrival of Abronychus, an Athenian, b 


havidl' been ftarioned with a light veffel at — 08 


Thermopylæ for the purpoſe of communicating | 
| intelligence, brought information of the circums - 
vention of Leonidas and his party, and the re? 
treat of the reſt of the army. It was then re. 
ſolved not to delay for a moment the retreat f 
the fleet. The whole moved in the accidental 
order of the inſtant: the . Ky” 9 J 
Athenians formed the rer. HAD. 
But Themiſtocles, ever fertile in expedients 
conceived: the idea of making even the flight „ 
his felloweviintrymen uſeful to his country. With 


ſome of the fwifteſt galleys of the ſquadron under Herodor: - 


his command, he went to the watering · places of fs 
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the road of Arteraifium, which he concluded'the bea. 


enemy would ſcarcely fail to viſit next day, and 1 


there on the rocks he wrote thus: Men of Tonia, * DS SOM 


you do ill in making war upon your farhers, 
and helping to inflave Greece. Come there- ? 

fore over to us; or, if that cannot be, remain 

b neuter, and perſuade the Carians to the fame 
* meaſure. But if the neceſſity which compels 


© you to the part you are iy. in; is ſuch as e 


to make a ſeceſſion impracticable, yet, when 
© we come to action, avoid exertion againſt us 


* nene, that rs are deſcended from — — 


terly inconſiſtent with the events that followed; but Plato's : 
night mention of the actions there, confirms Herodotus's ac- 
count (1) 3 and . * Tome degree of e 167 
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c * fans was firſt drawn upon us in your cauſe.” 1 
ne, continues. the hiſtorian, that The» 


_ miſtocles had two views in this. If the inſerip · 


tions ſhould be obſerved only by the Greeks. af 
the Perſian fleet, he hoped that ſome might be 

rſuaded b by them; but if the matter ſhould be 
"ne ted to the Perſian chiefs, the Ionians would 
become ſuſpected, and perhaps might be ex- 
2 from the I of W in ns ingage- 

: | 1 

Werbe ach) of e 2 0 3 clear, 
than a Greek, of the neighbouring town of 
a, haſtened in a light boat to the Perſian 
fleet, to obtain the reward for ſuch intelligence. 
Some ſwift veſſels; were immediately diſpatched 
to aſcertain the truth of the report; and at ſun- 
riſe the whole fleet weighed and proceeded to 
Artemiſium. The ſame. day the Perſians-took 
poſſeſſion of the town of Hiſtiza; and the neigh» 
bouring diſtrict SE the cad, vos made 
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About the ſame time *. n | 


| þ ts march from Thermopylæ. Some Atcadians, 


poor and without proſpect at home, had been 


F ” & {90-4 


+ tempted, by the fame of the great king's s riches 
and liberality, to wander thus far to offer their 
ſervices to him. The practice of ſeeking hire in 


forein military ſervice appears to have obtained 


among that mountain- people, before it becam 


uſual with the other European Greeks... Hero- 5 
dotus ſeems to relate the ſtory of theſe adven- 
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= they anſwered with great ſimplicity, That it was Ol. 75. 
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of, . to his country. They were in-- SPOT. 5 3 
troduced, he ſays, to the preſence. of Xerxes, 
| and being aſked what was doing in Greece?” 


+ 


© the ſeaſon of the Olympian games, and that 

* conſequently the Greeks were amuſing theme. 

if ſelves with ſeeing athletic exerciſes and horſe=, 

races. Being then aſked, © What was the re- 

© ward of the conquerors: in thoſe games? they. 

anſwered, * An olive garland.” Upon which 

Tritantæchmes, a prince of the blood- royal of 

N exclaimed, ©: Oh Mardonius, what a Aa? 

people have you brought us to fight againſt ;_ 

© who contend among themſelves not for 87 Vo 

but for virtue!!! 1 

But whatever might be the 5 fi mals Thueyd. 
or the general virtue of the Greeks of this age, 5," 5 
their patriotiſm at leaſt was of very various com- eee 

plexion in the different ſtates, and in the dif- . 6 
ferent factions of the ſame ſtate. Of the — 

provinces from mount Eta to the iſthmus, Pavath. 
Phocis almoſt. alone was faithful to the confe- 2 Arifid 
derate cauſe, the cauſe of Grecian independency. 
From the moment when the Perſians. became, 2 

maſters of Thermopylæ, Locris could not. avoid; 

ſubmiſſion, - Doris, and all Bœotia, except the. 

little cities of Theſpiz and Platza, were led by, Thueyd. 

a few principal men of Thebes, who had in view. 3 © 6. 

to confirm and advance their own power, through 

the patronage of the great king. Influenced. by | 

theſe men, thoſe provinces had always been 

adverſe to the confederacy; and now with „„ 

d ee themſelves ſubjects to 5 55 
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: | . Perian monarch. Herodotus, with great ap. 


= pearance of reaſon, attributes the firmneſs, even 
of the Phocians, more to their extreme animoſity 


and to the partial conſideration of the peculiar 
Intereſt of their province, than to any generous 
regard for common welfare, or any inlarged view 
of Grecian independency. If the Theſſalians, 


e. .. he fays, had held with the Greeks, the fame 


_ animoſity would have led the-Phocians to join 
5 the enemy. Mg = Mr 
T ̃be Perſians rcbsshsd en eee | 
 , with the Theffalians for their guides. Turning 
immediately to the right along the root of ta, 
| _.. they. then. directed their march through the 
narrow vales of Doris toward the river Cephiſſus. y 


Kr The Dorian, as a friendly territory, was ſpared; | 


I. 11. c. 1% But as ſoon as the army entered Phocis, at the in- 
| . ſtigation of the Theffalians rather than from the 


: diſpofirion of the Perfians, deſtruction was 
7 bagunt with fire and ford.” The main body of 
the army followed the courſe of the Cephiſſus. 
Dietachments burnt the towns of Prymus, Cha- 
radra, Erochus, Tethronium, Amphicæa, Neon, { 
Pedieæ, Triteæ, Eletæeia, Hyampolis, Parapo- | 
tamii, Abe," with their temples. © The people 
© Ked 3 many to the faſtneſſes of mount Parnaſſus, 
"ſome to Amphiſſa and other towns of the Ozolian 


Loctians ; which, lying beyond the ridges of 


Parnaſſus and Helicon, were in leſs immediate 
danger. A few were taken and reduced to ſla- 
Tery. From Panopeæ a detachment was fent to 
ſeize the treafures* of W 3 about which fo 
„ much 


that Herd 1 oles 


| the friendly provicee of Blvotia toward; 
N is not the lels Jo for the veil with io dj ea, 


| loan as- news. arrived! thac the Perſſans were in & ſeq. 
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The defence of L Delphi, iclelk 21 1 


feſted ingenuity bath induſtricumy kvered it, . i 
and which ſuperſtitious tious' ignorance would _ 5 
double than vithdrai,. ba: ea \Acediint. trans - _ 1 8 A 
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this cies) were tierefore-tiow ecnfliieg. to them⸗ 


5 and their füttülfes: Their wives and chit-. 
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Prophet. The Ferſian detachment, 
approached, ., 


viſible pon er from the [66 ls of, 
/ Higbeforegbe building, 5 
| advanced. 
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tte, The prieſts, unwilling; to. 2 1 ihe Nina | 
3 5 orden. and. anxious for the credit of, their 
. „Which could;ſcarcely-bur ſuffer ſhould the 
=_. _ place fall, int the hands. of, forein plunderers, = 
* 2 Which, r | 


determined upon a bold, meaſu 
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— Sod mountain near, the. city: receive 


meanwhile 


the way of Panqpe, Daulis, 
Which they burnt... As 


{nk W, near Delphi; and, were now e of 
che — the prophet, whoſe name was Ate - 
ratus, ſaw. the ſacred, arglour, which it ig — 


ul for any mortal to touch, brought by e in- 


„ pard argived at the chapel 1 
3 - 1 which is an outbuilding,. in front of. the great | 
teemples than. thunder, from... e fell | 
. - OS two, vaſt. e e 9 85 
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bene Wich aut courage and prodenee. - A 
 cloarandfiga m reſponſe from the oracle firſt in- 
Ipired the bitizens with confidence. Then the 


2 beſt refuge that Greece affarded was :provided © 
bor their families. The ahleſt and maſt truſt 
men were "reſerved, for-the defence of the: Place: 

defence was uncommon, it ap* 


I the mode 0 
pears however to have been perfectly adapted 46 


886 5. 
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the ſituation and eiriurtiſtances, which were alſo 


very uncemmon. Surraunded and almoſt over- 


hung by very loſty mountain ſummits, the ſite P- 4 
i itſelf of che city was compoſed of erags and pre · 
cCipices. No way led toi it but through mountain 


defiles, naror and ſteep, ſhadowed with dd, 


and commanded at every ſtep by faſtneſſes 
anon ab the approach from Bœotia was of Chondiers 
conſidetable len gth through ſuch defiles. Every | 
meaſure ſeems ts have been taken to make the 
enemy believe that the place was totally aban- 


doned, and to induce them to advance in all the 
carbletſboſs of perfect ſecurity. The ſurprize 
appears in conſequence to Have been complete. 


A thunderſtorm at midſummer, among the 
mountains, was likely to be an accidental affiſt- 
änt. The rolling down of the rocky fragments 
might appear miraculous to thoſe who did not 
know that numbers of men, doncealed among 
the crags, · were prepared to give them motion. 
Poſſiply artificial fires and exploſions might imij- 
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tate a thunderſtorm and increaſe the: horror 3, * 


| EY See Duceris' 1 into the Grigin of the Diſcoveries att 
buted to 22 Moderns, C. 5 55 Soom , . 
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tage. The wal ee — the eden de- 
tachment, who reached the plains of Bceotia, 
_ "readily adopted the reports of fuperſtition, to ex- 
Guile theirſurprize and flight. Two perſons, they 
. | - taid, ſuperior in their appearance to anything 
| nay Joined the Delphians in the purſuit and 
fſſlaughter. The Delphians affirmed that theſe 
_ - could be no other than Phylacus and Autonoũùs, 
= antient heroes of their country, to whom remples 


0 fſtood, in Herodotus's time, near the chapel 
Sr Minerva. Some of the fragments of rock, 


3 Fee from the ſummits of Parnaſſus, 
je were preſerved withio the chapel as memorials of 
N CA 5 Em protection afforded upon hat preſſing 
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\ » Athenians, deſerted by the Peloponnefians, remave 5 

Azeir families from Attica. Ariſteides. Oftraciſm. 
| Athens taten by the Perfians: Artemiſia. Antient ARIES. | 
manner of Naval Action. ONE 2 6 5 8 > bo = 
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: 1015 of mount Eta, the Athenian fleet was of the 
vtmoſt conſequenee to the confederated Pelov- 
ponneſians. Without its aſſiſtance, every part af N 
cheir coaſt. would be open to the enemy's navy; 
and, the ſafety of Attica being therefore the firſt g. odor. 
: object in the plan of operations, it. was reſolved I b. c. 49. 
E that, in caſe the enemy ſhould penetrate across l 
7 the mountains, the whole force of -the.confede= © 
| racy ſhould meet them in Bœotia, and oppoſe 
their farther progreſs. But the uſua] dilatorinaſs 


1 of copfederacies recurred. The Peloponnefian 8g 
"= troops were. yet within heir ſeyeral ſtates, when Pi. 2 ug 
ON the news arrived of the death of the Spartan Them. 
N king, wich his little band of ſelf devoted com- 
I rades, and of the retreat of the reſt of his army. 

bf Then all baſtened to the Corinthian iſthmus, 

. where Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, too 
dhe command. But the yehemence of the alarm, 
8 which ſpred on all ſides, now ſet ſelfiſn counſels 


again afloat. Shortſighted through fear, the Pe- 
 loponnefians determined not to riſk anything for 


I me preſervation of Attica, h vrt to gonttact their 
N n 3. To defence | 


fer Op Ga 3.3 


a Kifenbs to their own Sutin Their firſt bar 
fjtneſs was to occupy, as an advanced poſt, the 
**.- difficult paſſage of the Scironian rocks; another i 

Chand.” Thermopyla, by which was the onty road im- 
Greer mediately from Attica into Peloponneſus“ Then 
4% with earneſt diligenge they fer to form ſtrong 

nes acroſs the iſthmus," The people aſfembied 5 
. Nos there. were the Lacedmonians; ll dhe Arca- 
5 dians, the Eleians, Corinthians; Sicyohians, Epi- 

- daurians, Phliaſians, Trœzenians, Hermionians. 

5 8 Theſe, ſays Herodotus, met in atnid at the 
D iſchmus, in deepeſt anxiety for the fate of 
$ Greecę. The other Peloponneſians (rhe Ar- 

vl Win and Achaiahs) were careleſs of che event, 
« or rather; if I may ſpeak freely, they: were af = 
ſed to the party of the enemy... 

51 8 1 Tu fleet, in its haſty retreat from Arte mig um, 5 
PTY had made no ſtop till it atrived in the bay of Sa- 

6. 49. lamis, on the Aftic ecaſt. There information 
met the Athenians; whoſe crews; now in the fleet, 
vere the principal part of their commonwiealth, 
that no force was afſembled' in Bœotia; that the 
Peloponneſians had reſolved to confine their de- 
fence to their own” pevintula' that they had 
begun their meaſures for that purpoſe; that 
Attica thus was abandoned to deſtruckiön. 
The alarm was extreme All that could be 8b 5 
tajned.from their: allies was the afſiſtance of the 
fleet; to tranſport their families and effects to Sa- 
lamis, gina, and Trœzen; places leſs expoſed 
than Athens, but which expected only à delay 
of tuin. Nor were the Athenians now, Uke the 
dhe mo yore in rn and ready 


bl | 


_ 


thouſand anxious thoughts crowdet-upon' every 


were wanted at 
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ſecurity of property, and the peace of domeſtic 


life, the diſtreſs of families was great. At the — 


"moment of abandoning their chνẽmę x, 
mind. In fuch exceſs of public misfortune, ad- 


miniſtration commonly loſes its powers: 8 ns 
people, as in © ſhipwreck; become ungovernable *' 
through deſpair.” All the wiſdom, all the firm 


neſs, all the po 133 the ableſtſtatefinen 


buſineſs, by Cleiſthenes the expeller of the Peiſſi 


© The gods forbid,” he is geported to have faidz 


that 1 ſhould be in power, and my friends no r 


better for it,” Ariſteides, on'the contrary, was; 


in public as in private life, ſo ſtrictly upright 


and ſcrupulouſly impartial, that the title of THz 


| 1er became applied to him as a common ap- 
pellation. But demoecratieal jealouſy, or rather 
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hens to preſerve order, and tb 
inforce thoſe meaſures which political prudende 
| required; nA 26} 7 31 ens Hig = 
But one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous citizens 
that any country ever boaſted; was in baniſh» * 
ment. Arts+21Des ſon of Lyſimachus, of u noble 
but net a wealthy family, had, in early*yourſl;, 
been patronized, and brought forward in publie 


ſtratids; and” he is ſaid, together with The: 
miſtocles, to have held a high military coinmane 
under Miltiades, at the battle of Marathon, 

Themiſtocles, "whoſe vaſt ambition was con. = 
troled by no feruple,: avowed: party principles: 


P: to ave att 5 
"= og bad invented a peculiar mode of ;repreſ; | 
ng the dangerous ſuperiority. which; great abit 
Aities and ſuperior character might acquire in a 
kepublie. An aſſembly of the people, by bat 
. r. was called Os rnAcisu, voted an illuſtriqus 
. = Khizen inta baniſhment for five or ten Feats; 
_ Alledging no crime, meaning no puniſhment, 
| but only guarding againſt the overbearing inſlur 
ende of individuals: the ęxile's property and his 
Hohor remained unhurt, Atikteides had; Been 
Nes thus baniſhed through the management, it as 
E - 1-8. 6.79. ſaid, of Themiſtocles : for Ariſteides inclined. to 
AMIE the atiſtocratical party z appoſing rhat inereaſe 
EL * of the general aſſembly's power Which it had 
5 ſuited the ambition of Themiſtocles to promote. 
But, in chis tremendous criſis of the common- 
__ _* wealth, the name of the juſt Ariſteides began to 
_ he mentioned among the people; and t became 
cyident that his abſenge was very generally re- 
geretted, Themiſtocles, whoſe capacious mind 
Vos never, by views of factian, plinded to greater 
Alintexeſts, caught at the opportunity of pepula- 
rity, and had the magnanimity himſelf to propoſe 
2 @ decree which would inable his rixal to return. 
Plutarch. „ Onndn, ſon af the great Miltiades, is ſaic alſo 
der. 0 haye diſtinguiſhed bimſelf upon this trying o- 
= cafion. Reing, by inheritance; from a long line 
of anceſtors, one of the principal landed men of 
the Athenian commonwealth, be would not na- 
turally be forward to abandon his country. But 
_ hes) N was. e a all would | 


CC . ee 


* 


» Set 
> 


aa e 
— ro — 
| — repair, to; bis duty 2 
3 f 9 3 1 20N, at the head of a hang : 255 „ 1 
of the; principal youths of Athens, marched in f 
eſbqp, through the moſt public n the = 
city, to the temple of Minerva in the, cis 
In their hands they carried chai. bridles (. 
ſigns of that military ſervice to hich thęix hi {rhe 
' ang poſſeſſions had deſtined th 078 ee, 
lemn rites, dedicated theſe to the;goddeſs..T = RAI 
arming theinſglyes, the whole party ſet off fog. rr 
dme fleet at Salamis; not a little incouraging te 
admiring citizens, by this dęmonſtration of con: 
dence in the gods, and alacrity in de voting 
ee to that.new-ſcryice, ehjch che preſent 5 


j LET. cnf ſig of their quntry required Tt 
Fer mere che advantages 10 he derived m 
| Earn en ſuperitizion, neglected. It was beligred, 

| from antient times in Athens, that q large ſerpent „ 

II _yasa divine guard 19. the temple of Mineryg in I. 5. . | 


3 the citadel ;. and i it was an eſtabliſhed practice ta — 
place cakes, as an offering to this repule, every 
new moon. The chief prieſt of, the temple de- 
dlared chat the cakes, which hitherto bad r 
failed ig be eaten by the divine ſerpent, naar, 
remained untouched; proof that the goddeſs Fe 
| herſelf had forſaken. „ This, ſays he 1 
fgotemporary hiſtorian, whatever truth was in it. 
pot a little contributed to induce the Abe „„ 
ane ws CAREY to en the Ae 1 
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not eenducted er vch eqt al wiſdom or'equat 
ſpirn. The want of one ſupretic authority was 
again feft. The zmeaſures of che land forces 
Pete determined bythe alem) at Corinth? = 
Which the (officers, commanding the trop bf 
=  ( the” ſeveral Rates, were principal member 
N * thoſe of the fleet ſeem not to have been taken 
44% K 74, into the confideration; but remained for che 
1 e commanders of the ſeveral Fquadfons to decide. 
Suni. A'council of thoſe com raridet Was held for 
Tem. the purpoſe!” The great queſtion was, Where 
they ſhould now wait the attack of that fleet | 
rom which'they had been flying Fear pre- e | 
ile, and the majority were for fetreating to 
te Corinthlan iſthmus; becalſe there, it Was 
. urged, if they ſhould be defeated: Which mane | 
66 bare been ere chte ine ſhips were loft, 
5 fe crews thight eſca ore; and Rill an by 
nd in the defence of ade crete, eee 
5 5 The Perſtan army mieanwhile, desde r 
| Gila Thebes; burnt the Abandoned towns "bf 
gag 50, © and Platæa; and; entering Attica; 
leg. 
r Sic. found ng reſiſtance till they Ae at the Gratlel 
H11-©14+ of Athens. This was ſtill held by ſome miiſ- 
ters of the temple of Minerva, ſome of the 
citizens unable to ſupport the expence 
It migration, and a few others, obſtinately ad- 
- dicted to that interpretation of the Delphian 
oracle, which ſuppoſed it to declare chat the 
citadel ſhould: remain inexpugnable. The city 


Vas e te thoſe Athenians of the Peiſi. 
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Intelligence of this event, 4 


We 0 T1 ke ks Wat —— 1 wech 
N were pffered 0” he'\'beſieged' by 

_ Pejfiftra de, and obffinately refuſed. Af 
4 reſiſtance beyond expetirion; e 
take by afar," and all within 3 put to the 


ford. CO ribs $4 F 1 1 I} ii thy 247 by 56 269; * l 


probable detail of Herodotus,” came to the flect 
while a council of war was firting.” Tr-0gcafions 
ed ſuch alarm, that ſome bf the com 

of ſquadrons, without waiting for a deciſion of 


& 27 


the dueſtion before them, haſtened aboard their | 


_ galley s and prepared for 'inittediate flight. The 


reſt, leſs panic ſtruck, were fill, for the moſt | 
pro poſed retreat to che Terr hg 


part, f opinion that the 
iſchmus mould be executed without delay. 
Night came on, and all was confuſion: Nothing 
gan be more confonant to the common character 


1 of hutnan affairs, in which little circuniſtatices 


often decide the greateſt events, than hat tlie 
Kiſtortan proc : 


an Athenian” officer” his particular friend, who 


' dnxiovſly aſked, What was the dererniinativa 


ceeds* to relate. FThemiſtocles, re- 
turning to His galley, „ yas met by Mncfiphilts, 


of the cone? To fetreat inſtantly, fuid 


Themiſtocles. © Then,' replied VInefphilus, 


* Greece is loſt ! for neither the preſent com- 
mM „ mander, nor any other” man, will have in- 


© fluence to keep the fleet together. Alb will 
#4 diſperſe to theit ſeveral homes; and; through 


the folly of her chiefs, Greece is inſlaved for 


5 "path —18 there no poſlibility of perſuading 
__ - * Eqprybiades 
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1e tlie Herder, 
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. pres coinciding: with his on, the actiye 
mind of 'Themiſtogles could not, reſt... Return? 
ing immediately to Eurybiades, he preyailed to 


haye another coungil haſtily furamgned. - Natu- 


rally vehement i in his temper, T. hemiſtocles was 
1 and copious, ig diſcourſe upon the ſub- 
** for the conſideration of which the council 

met, before it was regularly propoſed by the 


in chief. The Corinthian com- 


1 9 ours who was as warmly for 
MEFs meaſures, ./ interrupting ; him, ſaid, 
hemiſtocles, thoſe. who, at 1 games, riſe 


N their time, are corr ſtripes.) 


17 To fo. affronting a reprizands the. Athenian 
Chief, with, admirable ſelf. comma 
| Piles: „ Adeimantus, but thoſe who ne- 


nd, calmly. re: 


8 in 2 conteſt never win the 


| e the i impor 
c 
2 Sa, ANC 
* of x 


; rance,of preſerving Salamis, 


feet muſt immediately, fall; the ad- 


5 vantage of the preſent ſtationp, a confined bay, 


65 which, would render both the numbers and - 


5 £ the ſuperior, ſwiftneſs of the enemy 8. 7 
f ae mol ſuch, advantage 


7 5 ulele(s; 2: & 
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E +. Later writers, to 3 a wks = inftead of . 3 


99 5 tus, name "Eurybiades, and add that he ſhook. his cane over the, 


head of Fhemiſtocles; who calmly ſaid, Strike but hear me.” 


g. rough an inattention not unuſual with him, has in 
his Life of Themiſtocles attributed the, reprimand to iades 
. Lhe A e prin FW en PT | 
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Megara,: which upon the, retreat 
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Ds * 
hmus.“ Wen all this Pott 11 8 4 / 
effe@tual; he concluded with declating,” „„ 
if ſo little regard was ſhown to the — Z 1 9 

Are Who had riſked* everything i M 
© Grecian "cauſe, heir fleet would indinedigtely EE 

withdraw Hom the confederacy, and eiten 
* make terms with the enemy, or ſeek ſome eee 


_ * diſtant ſettlement for à people ſo unworthily 


2 treated.) * eee alarmed, dent to this 
mandefs eicher felt its — were elde | 
dy che —— admiral; and it vas dete. 


„The Perbab feet th: reviving three ai; Herodot. 
1 —— —— 5 
alter their ſufferings by ſtorms and wn mech] ; 
Three days then brought them through che 
Euripus to Phali 1 n, at that time the W 1 5 
port of Athens. E rodotus ſuppoſes the Perfſa n 
nunibersz by ſea and land, not leſs than on their: 
firſt arrival at Seplas and Thermop ye Fer b 
land er reinforced by the Malians, Do— ll 

ans, and Bleotians. Their fleet was 
— with galleys from Andros, D 
Kuba, and other ilands. The recruits to the 
land- forces might eaſily ſupply ths 16ſs by bat-" 8 
tle ;/ but theſe to xhe fleet would ſcarcely ba- 
lanee the damage by ſtorms, which ſeems to 
have been very much greater than any hitherto” 
ſuffered” in action. The fleet and army being 
again metz a council of '\naval commanders was 


. | __ ſummoned, 


pg "Rey can orange Greciit 
* leert ſhould be attacked, in its preſens ſtation. 1 
B dichcult to, determine how far credit may be 
3 2 * N een 852 2. A we 


. Her huſbarid had — of 
Hlalicatnaſſtis, 3 ative: city of Herodows) 
aud he had extended his commend. over the 
neighbouring iYJands, Cos, Niſyrus, Calydna- 
nb death. Attemifia ſucceeded. 40 his autho- 
->,. | Bye} When the orders of che Perſian court came 
_ to the Aſian Greeks, to prepare forces for the 
1: Enropean/ cipedijion, ; ſhe. fied. fize:galleys, = 
nen ware: confellediy. Juperien.ta, any, of ar! 
* "vaſſi-armamevty; except che didonian 
formed the extraordinary "reſalurion. of andere 
taking. herſelf the command. of: this little ſqua.z 
dron. On joining the fleet in the Helleſpont,. 
he was regularly admittetl 20 her. ſoat In all 
couneik of wart und the acquired, in a hight 
degrees the eſteam of the Perſian monarchs At! 
s. e. 67, the;/cayncil- held off :Phaleram, ſhe alone dif: 
| Tits, ſnaded the propoſed attack of che Grecian: 
fleet. Offenſive meaſures ſhe: fai ſhould 
1 be proſeauted only ch land. There the ſupe- 
© FIOrity, Was - decided; arid: operations: more cers; 
© tain:+ The fleet ſhould be reſerved as an in: 
* Hilpenſabls attendant upon do inmenſe an 
3 army, which gould- not fail to after. extremely," 
„„ Wee rats FO 


BY 05 inen AR $1 


& ones hy fea. mne aden F: hs r 
_ © Greeks cannot long hold their preſent advan- — 
© xageovs ſituation 3 for, if I am rightly inform - Lt 
Jed, they have no magaꝑ ines on cht iland whick i 1 
© they occupy, and the main is already yours. 

Wait therefore only a little: you will ſee them 


© .difperſe- of themſelves, and all Greece will be . 4 1 


<, open to- you.“ This wiſe advice was-aver= 


ruled, and it was ae eee che Gre> SEE. 


: kak 


> 
> 
K* 


ee. fleet next morning. Tor oy ES 
The Grecian 9 e were 

fin from being all Heartily diſpoſed to the meas 

- ſure reſolved on. Eurybiades appears to have 

been a man not of great abilities: His authority x. 

therefore, as: commander in chief, over forces 

from various independent ſtates, was very un- 


certain. Themiſtocles was ſtill fearful af tle | 


defection of ſome of the £fquadrons 3 and; to 6 25 A 
inſure wbt in bis qudgeren;/qarviecellay tp = 


£0755 


the:commot"good, he is reported to have takes 


a very extriordinaty ſtep. A truſty perſon was al. 
ſent to the Perſian fleet, with orders to ſay kat pol 4 


he came from che Achenian adimiraty who was H. ar. 
deſirous of revolting to the Perſians; chat he k. 5. 25% 
was therefore to give an account of the diffe- Prat e. 


tions among the Grecian cottitmanders, and f Plue vit. 
the meaſures likely to follow: adding that; if Z & MO 


the preſent opportunity for deſtroying the whole! — : | 


Grecian fleet together ſhould be negletted, ſueti 
another would never be found. That ver, 
night the Perſians moved and fonhed a ſemi- 


5 W rn ne pmuugS N e the port of 
Super * | 


| 
i 2 


— 


Munychia : the Egyptian ſquadron was detach- 
ed to block che weſtern paſſage; and à forcc 
_ Was! knded upon the little iland Pſyttaleia, be- 
tween Salamis and the ports of Athens, to afſiſt 
| any of the Perſian veſſels; and ſeize any of the 
| Gretian, that might be driven upon it. For 
| r che Kine purpole the Attic bote, to a conſide- 
— b&. . rable extent; was lined with tioops ; and by 
| 5 | Themit. daybreak the whole: multitude of the army was 
3 in motion; thoſe whom no duty required, go- 
ing, urged by curioſity, to take their ſtand on 
the adjacent heights. The nioſt commodious 
IR — Eminence was Choſen: for the monarch himſelf, 
= | by his Suards and attended by 

oh is ſplendid inne ts view at leiſure ans action 
Fo „ - to-ifnftie.- ES OK - 32323 ²ĩð x00; 
1 | Herodor. During theſe ptepatarions.of -the as - 
fd. Ariſteides; 1 ina, of the de-. 
4H | ook it. eree which. had put a period to his exile, haſten· 
. e& to reſtore His ſervices to his country; and 
=. SN under favor of the night, through the 
= e middle of the enempꝰ's fleet, arrived at Salamis. 
1 2 bs | Ariſteides wanted not mdghanitnity; upon this 
1 25 great ocaſion, to lay aſide botli private animo- 
. ap and the animoſtty-of - faction: He vent di- 


82 1 


e -'7 reftlyuta-Themiſtocles, his rival and political 
Es +, 5 > Ehemy;; related what he had ſeen, and offered 
05 2 wI his aſſſtance fott anything uſeful to che common? 
_ wealth T bemiſtocles (Who, vith a character 

of fer Jeſs diſintereſtedneſz, could yet equally. 
command his paſſions, and well knew the value 
ef ſueh ee ar acceptivg the" offer; 
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could be repeated by himſelf, accuſtomed as he 
had been to combat the military and 5 


opinions of moſt of the Grecian commanders 


Ariſteides immediately complied. He ha 


ſcarcely. delivered his intelligence, _ con- 
| firmarion of it came by a captain of a triteme 
galley, of che iland of Tenos, . who had de- 

ferted from the enemy. Then at laſt, prefſed 
| by neceſſity, the commanders with oe voice 
hation. to exert cbemſelves 


declared A; determi 


in athan. 
Among the th prey By a 1 FEARLESS. pg 1 85 
a ſmall ſpace ſufficed, in compariſon of What 
modern fleets require; not only becauſe of 

the ſmaller. ſize of their. veſſels, but Rill more- 

becauſe of the different manner of working and 
fighting them, Our ſhips of war, very dee 

well as large, and deriving motion only $i 
the wind, with deep, and open ſeas, want ("x 
intervals alſo between ſhip and ſhip. The an- 
tient galleys, on the contrary, always light how- 
ever large, and, in action, worked by their 
oars alone, could form and move in very cloſe _ 
order, and were not afraid of narrow ſeas. From 
their mode of ingagement alſo: they required 
comparatively little ſpace... 
artillery decides their battles, muſt bring their 
| broadfides to bear upon the enemy; avoiding _ 
as much as poſſible to expoſe t chemſelves 3 in any 


Vor. II. 
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Our ſhips, whoſe -' 


other 


— 
* 


req the . ee wb 8 accompany kim 8 18 8 Th, 5 
to the council of war chen fitting, and deliver ak, 
his information in perſon; which he faid wolld 
haye much more weight than anything that 5 


PE, 
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2 . TS direction. They ingage therefore; accord- 
1 ing to the ſea · phraſes, cloſe · hauled to the wind, 
and with the Iine of battle formed ahead. But 
the antients, whoſe principal weapon was a 
1 en beak of braſs or iron projecting from the 
bo a | ſtem of the galley, advanced to the attack al- 
ES F ways with the line of battle formed abreaſt. The 
ret advantage one galley could obtain over 
Another, was to bring its head to bear directly 
upon the enemy's broadſide; the next, to gain 
ttt means of an oblique impulſe, which might 
. 8 daſh away ſome of hik oars. © By the ſucceſs: of 
_ * the former attempt a galley was often funk; by 
that of the other it became unmanageable, till 
the loſt or damaged oars could hę replaced; ä 
; and this gave opportunity for the more deciſive 
ve o_ attack with the beak. Hence the importance 
; of oars in action: by them alone attacks could 
be made, warded, or avoided in every direction. 
But Themiſtocles appears to have been the firſt 
dos conceive the full advantage thus to be ob- 
Ro . rained. Miffite weapons were much uſed by all 
nations; but it had been hjtherto the great 
Ly _-obje&t of the Greeks to grapple ſhip to. ſhip. 
I be ingagement then reſembled an action by 
land; and the ſuperiority of the heavy- armed 
koldier on the deck, carried the day. It ſeems 
to have been partly on this account, that the | 
Perſſan commanders had added thirty men, of 
their beſt national troops, to the ordinary com- 
plement of heavy. armed in every galley of their 
. Deet ; and they ſeem to have depended much 
on this increaſe of 2 for certainty of vic- 
. e 


% 


nuresroxr or enen 


tant to have his veſſi cls light and unincumbered. 
diers in each trireme to eighteen; of whom _ 


men? . 


dian fleet had been very conſiderably reinforced. Gs 
The Lacedæmonians had added ſix triremes to Hetodot. - 
their former ten: the Athenian ſquadron was — bs 
| increaſed to a hundred and eighty :. ſome had 
been gained from other ſtates: a few from the 
ilands: and the total number of triremes was Herde. 
now three hundred and eighty. The triremes ROE 3 
of the Perſian fleet are generally ſaid to have been Panegyr- 
about twelve hundred: according to Herodotus, ed. Aug 
ou were above thiricen hundred”, | If ex- ns 


| who, being neither ſoldier nor ſeaman, meerly ſtates the fact. 
| It receives however confirmation from Thucydides and Weng 
phon; and, as occaſion will occur hereafter more particularly. to. 
— they explain the purpoſe of the alteration: 


the Perſian galleys, both as is ſtands in all the editions of his 
Works, and in Plutarch's Life of Themiltocles/ ſeems clearly 
enough in itſelf to ſay that they were in all but a thouſand z yet 
the commentators 5 1 have 05 3 defirous * 


| tory. Ths'diſcertument of Themiſtocles, appa- 4 | 1 1 
rently inſtructed by obſervation in the various — 1 
actions off Artemiſium, led him to a er we 


principle: he would depend leſs upon arms 5 8 5 2 1 


wielded by the bands of individuals than n 


the veſſel itſelf, as one great and powerful! 
weapon, or a ſquadron, as a combination f 
ſuch weapons. It was, with this view; impor 1 


He therefore reduced the complement of Gab”. 7 


fourteen un were eee and four bow 


- Since the retreat tin Artenidont the G 
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2. Theſe 8 we W dls on the nbc of Platte, 5 


3# The paſſage of Efchylus, which mentions the number of 
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| aggeration may by dpd, even in the na + 
of theſe compurations, it is yet little reaſonably to 
be doubted but the fleet under Xerxes, however 


inferior in the ſize and quality of the veſſels, 
* Exceeded, in the number of men which it : 


= any e armament « ever a in 
orld. 55 

Confident ras in N rs NR. 
' urged! by the common neceſſity of invaders to 
"puſh vigorous meaſures, the Perſians were im- 
patient for deciſion. Accident ſeems to have 


made the Grecks at laſt the aſſailants; and thus 


perhaps contributed not a little to the greatneſs 
of their ſucceſs. By daybreak, it is ſaid on 
tlie twentieth of October, in the four hundred 


* 1 2 880 and eightieth year before the Chriſtian era, aliey - 
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had formed their fleet in order of battle. The 
Athenians, on the right, were oppoſed: to the | 
Pheniciar ſquadron; the Lacedæmonians, on 


the left, to the Ionian. As the ſun roſe, trum 5 * Oh 


ts ſounded, pæans were ſung, and the Gre- E 


585 2 cian leaders endeavoured by all means to excite 
+, that animation among their people, which their 
| a don divided and dee counſels had ſo 


1 - 
& 5 


12 3 it 0 mean that, to ak the * the two 1 and 
ſeven, which the poet. mentions as the ſwifteſt of the fleet, mould 
be added* to the thouſand. See Stanley's note. Plato ſays the 
Perſian fleet was xder xa} irs eebrar (1); an expreſſion (uffi-- 
7 ciently indicating that he did not believe. it to have been of many 5 


more than a thouſand. According to Aſchylus, the Grecian 5 


triremes were only three hundred. It is not impoſſible but Hes Fe, 
| rodotus might have collected more accurate information of th 


; | 1 95 furniſhed by the ſeveral ſtates, FÜR | 
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redet to ee 7 PRE oj ab 8 er 9 
from gina, excluded from the Grecian fleet Ny b 
by the enemy's: line, and. nevertheleſs endea- - Herodot. 2 b 
vouring to paſs, was attacked. An Athenian 1 WE 
galley cammanded by Ameinias, brother of the 8 FT, 1 
Poet Eſchylus, advanced to her reſcue: others 15. cage 1 
followed: then the eee ae and 8 . 
„ bagtle: ſoon, became general. 0 

| The onſet was vigorous on boch 7 — 1 | 1 
ft did not ſuffice, for the Perſians to bring 
their whole fleet regularly; into. action, nor for Ws = 
the Phenicians, in particular, to profit from te 
ſuperior ſwiftneſs of their galleys and {kill By : " 
their ſeamen. The Athenians and Zginetans * 
therefore, after a ſharp conteſt, broke the part - 
of the Perſian line firſt. ingaged. Numbers of 
; galleys, yet out of action, preſſed to its ae 
port. Among the various nations who compoſed _ 
1 the Perſian fleet, commanded. in chief by Pere. 
te fan officers little verſed in nayal buſineſs, while 5 1 
4 8 the vaſt army which lined the Attic ſhore, with BEV =. 
the ſoverein of the Eaſt at its head, were wits ' ww 
neſſes of the ſcene, zeal itſelf contributed to. _  ) 
diſorder. - Damage and loſs of oars, and wounds 
in the hull from the beaks of their own galley s, n ͤ] 
inſued; while the Athenians and Z@ginetans,, + 
: forgetting their late enmity, or remembering it 
only as an incentive to generous emulation, with. „ 
the moſt animated exertion preſerved the ſte n 
dieſt diſcipline. Shortly the ſea itſelf became 
ſcarcely viſible for the quantity of wreck and 1 
floating bodies which covered it. Such is the 
dong n of the poet, who himſelf, 

4 8 8 ; 


<8 


. 1 


rohr or Gt Se 
fought in che Athenian ſquadron.” Sub "mean 
time EG buſineſs was eaſier to tlie Lacedzino- | 
-_  Hiaps and other Greeks in the left wing. Some 
5 of the Tonian officers exerted themſelves to earn 
the favor of the monarch whom they ſerved ; 
" Hay others were zealouſly diſpoſed to the cauſe 
1 ol rhe confederates. The confuſion thus created, 
= 5 5 aud variouſly otherwiſe ariſing, in the Perſian 
| Heet, ſpred, and rapidly became general and 
Extreme. All their galleys which could difin- 
= gage themſelves fled; Some were taken: ma- 
.es 59+ ny were ſunk; and numbers of the crews, in- 
aad men, unpractiſed in ſwimming, were 
R Y . drowned. Among thoſe who periſhed. were | 
—_ ver) many of high rank, who had been forward : 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves, in this new ſpecies of 
war, under their monarch's eye. According to 
= _- Herodotus, Ariabignes, brother of Nerxes, and 
a4 admiral of the fleet, was among the killed; but 
= he i is not mentioned by Zſchylus. Forty Gre- 
Pied. Sic. Clan galleys are (aid to have been ſunk, or other= 
dene wild deſtroyed ; but the crews maſtly ſaved 
themſelves aboard other ſhips, or on the neigh. « 
bouting friendly ſhore of Salamis. When the 
-  pout was become total, Ariſteides, landing on 
oY Piyrtaleia at the head of a body of Athenians, 
5 fee put all the Perſians there to the ſword; under 
1 be 93. che very eye of Xerxes, who, with pit Ic 
Fd. menſe army around him, could afford them na 
nee. 5 + 
Ins conſidering Herodotus': 8 account of this 
celebrated ſea- fight, we find not lefs reaſon, _ 
om on farmer FOO io praiſe his ſcrupu- 
5 5 r 
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hb bea and modeſty. His narr A WAN 
dubious and incomplete, as all faithful narra - won > 
tives of great battles muſt be, unleſs ſome ee 
vitneſs, very peculiarly qualified by knowlegs 
and ſituation, be the relater. We cannot there» _ 
fore but regret, not indeed that Aſchylus was a 
poet, but that proſe · uriting was yet in his age ſo 
|  - little::common, that his poetical ſketch. of this 
great tranſaction is the moſt authoritative, the 
cleareſt, and the moſt conſiſtent, of any that 
has paſſed to poſterity. Concerning a day, 
however, ſo glorious,” ſo. fingularly intereſting — 
to Greece, and particularly to Athens; anecdotes - | 
would undoubtedly. abound ; and à hiſtorian, 
a few years only later, deſirous to ſhine in des 
ſcription rather than to relate the truth, could 
not have wanted materials. Anecdotes in- 
dieed of particular cifcumſtances in great batties 2 
„ may often be authenticated; and to thoſe Hero» ' ]x f 
| dotus has chiefly confined | himſelf ; avoiding 
| Aa detail of the battle at large, 'with-an--expreſs +» 
declaration that he could obtain none upon 
which he could rely. Among his anecdotes, 
one is too remarkable and of to much fame to : 
be omitted. The queen of Halicarnaſſus, after Herodot. 
ſhoving extraordinary bravery during the ac- | 8: c- 37s 
tion, being among the laſt who fled, was abode ooo 
I purſued by the Athenian galley ck Ami... 
nias commanded. 2 this extremity, at à loss 
for other refuge, ſhe ſuddenly turned againſt 7 
the neareſt galley. of the Perſian fleet, which 
happened to be that of Damaſichymus, king of 0 
AA in N with whom ſhe is ſaid to have , 
0044 5 been 5 
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ee e nr carkect and; 
| raking him totally eee Soi gs an N 
tempt, the ſtroke of the beak of her galley 
againſt the fide of his, was ſo violent and: ſo. 

well aimed, that the Calyndian prince inſtantly 
ſunk with his crew. Ameinias, in the hurry of 


the moment, without means for inquiry, con- 


cluding from what he had ſeen, that AztemiGa's 
galley was either one of the confederate fleet, 
or one that had deſerted ta it, turned his 


ol 7 purſuit toward other veflels, and the queen of 


Halicarnaſſus eſcaped. According to Herodo- 
tus, tho, in this inſtance, e ſhall have diffi- 
culty to give him intire credit, Xerxes, from the 
ore where he lat, Tay Pais 1 ene | 
the exploit. „ 2 8 | 
It is indeed impolite 3 not to it Os 
"ads Perſian hiſtories: of ' theſe. great events, 
which probably once exiſted, ' and which a 
learned orientaliſt of our own country would - 
\ Harter: us with the hope of ſtill recovering 
but moſt we wiſh for them when the Perkan 
" counſels: become particularly intereſting, of 
which the Grecian hiſtorian bas undertaken» to 
; givo a detail that could not come to him duly 
authenticated. Not that an author under a deſpotic 
monarchy. who often muſt not publiſh. what he 
ows ar believes, and ſometimes may not dare 


| 0 to inquire, could be put in any general 


en 1 a Fo rage e _ e : 


12 nde. eee, on th ue oY « . 
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| nsr ORTY or GREECE, 
only- might inquire. everywhere and. ſpeak any». 


| ; FT © er, 1 
2 but: bas — manifeſted his free. impary To. | 


| OS ed, whe, fir abi 1 bis fellowcouny 


trymen, and by liberal and frequent eulogy 


of their enemies. We might however poſſibly. _ 
draw, even from the flatterer of a, deſpot, ſomęe 
information of which the total wreck of Perſian 
literature hath deprived us. Yet the Greeks 


were not without conſiderable m 


mation, often even of the intrigues of the Per: 


means of infor- 


ſian court. The eunuchs of the palace, the 


perſons — moſt intimate about the monarch 


(for, according to Xenophon, even the great 


Cyrus preferred eunuchs for his confidents) were 1 
of any nation rather than Perſian. Some of 


Xenoph. 
1 
E 


them were Greeks; at leaſt born among the Bs 


Greeks, tho moſtly perhaps of forein origin as 
of ſervile condition. Herodotus mentions a 
Greek of Chios, who acquired great wealth by 
the infamous traffic of caſtrated boys. One of 


. 2 


1 8. c. 104. 


105, 106. 


theſe, Hermotimus, born at Pedaſa in the ter- . 
ritory of Halicarnaſſus, was in high favor witk 


Kerxes, attended him into Greece, and, both .. 
hefore and after that expedition, was employed 


in affairs in Aſia Minor which would lead him 
to communication with the principal Greeks of 


that country. Refugee Greeks moreover, from : 
the various republics, continually ſwarmed about 
the courts of the Perſian ſatraps, and even , 


the monarch himſelf ; ſo that, tho the ſpecches, 
which Herodotus puts into the mouths ß . 
Perſian bjner-counſeliors, * be as Saen | 


as 


MW ulis ros y OF GREEC! 0 
ZE - as thoſewhich Livy attributes to his nn 
1 We at the head of armies, yet large means 
E were certainly open, for Greeks of rank and cha- 
I rater, to know the manners of the Perſian great, 
SB and even to pry into the politics of the empire, as 
* far perhaps as the Perſians themſelves: for 
7 under a deſpotic government the counſels which 

| | direct the greateſt affairs are een n to 
- Aker hes dil of a ibowever,: ae 
= N 75 e of public notoriety beſpeak, in a 
BgghRreat degree, the counſels that directed them. 
= The defeat of the fleet neceſſarily deranged the 
=: - meaſures of the Perſian commanders. No port 


was near, capable of protecting its ſhattered 
51 and diſheartened, but ſtill large remains. Pha- 
lerum, then the principal harbour of Athens, 


i could not contain half its numbers. A haſty or- 
” _  Herodot. der, of the very night after the ingagement, 
3 ©-197; directed it to go immediately for the Helleſpont. 


MM Day broke, and the Greeks, who expected a 
= - Y renewal of the action, looked in vain for an 
= enemy. Quick determination of new meaſures 
ess. was then neceſſary for the Perſian army; which, 
6 having no ſufficient magazines in the country, 
2 | was, by the departure of the fleet, reduced, with 
1 ending multitudes, to immediate dan - 
1 Fiſchyl, ger of ſtarving. In a few days i it fell back into 
= . the rich and friendly =p hvoaagd of Bœotia, and 
z . c. 113, thence ſhortly i into Theſſaly. 5 
neee. Probably the puniſhment of Athens, 1 he 
C100, mitten of ſo many other provinces, were, in 


„ 1 | Lad Perfian OS held 3 1 not ta 
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. fariefy* WE monarch's hope of glory, yet to pres $1 ECT. 3 
vent the imputation of diſgrace, and perhap: . 
even to form ſome ſhadowy claim to honor. 
The defeat of the fleet would be of courſe at- 
tributed to the faults of the immediate comman- 
- ders,” and to the defects and inferiority to be 
expected in an armament,” not properly Perſian, ag 
bur compoſed almoſt intirely of the conqueret = 
ſabje&s of the empire. The ſpoil of Athens, a 
and among it the ſtatues of Harmodius and „ 
Ariſtogeiton, were ſent as trophies, to mark 2 
to the interior provinces the exploits of that 2 
| prodigious armament, which had fo diminiſhed 
their population and exhauſted their wealth. 
The affairs of the empire might require the 
preſence of the prince. The conquered coun- 1 
tries were not yet ſo far ſettled that it could be _ 
particularly agreeable to a young monarch, by = 
education and by diſpoſition probably not much 
either a warrior or a man of buſineſs, to paſs 
the winter among them. To ſupport all his 
forces there, during the ſtormy ſeaſon, even had 
he ſtill had command of the ſea, would have 
been impoſſible. Xerxes was therefore to return 
into Aſia; but the projects of conquelt were not 
to be yet Wand. Three hundred thouſand 
men were choſen from the whole army, to re- 
main under the command of Mardonius; who, w 
wich that force, undertook to complete the re- Herodete. 
duction of Greece in the following ſummer. N 
The rejected multitude were to return with all 7 
haſte into Aſia; urged by the proſpect of fa- ** 
mine, and the 6 as that thie-approarh of. 
winter 
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winter might totally bar the paſſage of. the 
mountains and rivers of Macedonia and Thrace; | 

' Of the three hundred thouſand ſelected by Mar- 
* ſixty thouſand under Artabazus were to 
march as a guard of the royal perſon as far as 
the Helleſpont. Theſe: were perhaps, among 
the innumerable croud of various nations and 
languages who attended, or endeavoured. to at- 
tend, the monarch's retreat, thoſe, who alone 
deſerved. the name of ſoldiers. Of theſe, as 

of. ſoldiers forming a guard neceſſary to the 


prince's dignity, and even to his ſafety, ſome 


care Was probably taken. The reſt ſuffered be- 
yond deſcription, | from the haſte of the march, 
and an almoſt total want of magazines: : for the 


_ Invaſion only had. been conſidered ; the retreat 


was unprovided for. The diſorderly multitude 


therefore lived by rapine, from friends equally 


and from foes; but all was inſufficient. | Other 
ſuſtenance failing, they ate the very graſs from 


the ground, and the bark, and even leaves. from 


the trees; and, as the hiſtorian, with empharical 


ſimplicity, ſays, © they left nothing. Dyſente- 


ries and peſtilential fevers ſeized. whom famine 


ſpared. Numbers were left fick in the towns | 


of Theſſaly, Pæonia, Macedonia, and Thrace, 


with arbitrary orders, little likely :o be diligently 


. obeyed, that ſupport and attendance, ſhoul 


be provided for them. On the forty fifth day 
from the commencement of his march in 


a Theflaly, Xerxes reached the Helleſpont; with 
an eſcort which, compared with the prodigious c 


3 numbers a few -zonths before under his com- 


. mand 
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| FERRY th might be eile nothing. The 5 ed IS N 2 
bridges were already deſtroyed by - ſtorms — 1 
and the violence of the current; but the fleet 
was arrived e Artabazus immediately marched = 


his detachment back toward Macedonia. * TM ae 


Wesen eee to Sardis. N 8 EY fs 1 


( 


35 — cry Tis roaring 2oNs eos os kran. „ 
Herodot. I. 8. c. 116. | | 45 

Hisense! is not among the reputable fablers who report that Rs 
Xerxes in his retreat, without an army, without a fleet, and al- 
moſt without an attendanc, croſſed the Helleſpont in a cock - boat. 
He tells indeed another ſtory, not perhaps wholly, undeſervigng 
attention, as a ſpecimen of tales circulated in Greece concerning 
theſe extraordinary tranſactions; tho he declares for himſelf that 
he did not believe it. The curious may find it in the 18th and 
TING be of his Sth book. „„ 
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CHAPTER x. 


we Hiſtory of Grizzcr fam this Battle of 
SALAms to the Concluſion | of, dhe 
„erer Invaſion. 
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85 Nefrn of he en 10 their Eh 1 
5 fares of the Grecian Fleet. Dedication 10 the 
: Gods for the Victory at Salamis. Honors paid 
to Themiflocles. Revolt of Chalcidice from the 
: Perſians. 0 of Potidea » andere | 
HE various affections of Gee 1 
1 aſter ſo glorious, ſo important, ſo unex- 
pag a victory as that of Salamis, and the 
_ © conſequent haſty retreat of that numberleſs ar- 
my, the means of reſiſtance to which ſeemed 
beyond human calculation, may in ſome degree 
de conceived, but can ſcarcely in any degree be 
deſcribed. It does not appear that the Peiſiſtra- 
tid Athenians, or any Perſian garriſon remained, 
in Athens. That city and its whole territory 
Neem to have been recovered without a ſtruggle. 
Much difference of opinion and much debate 
Herodot. aroſe among the Grecian commanders, concern- 
. ing the * next to be taken by the confe - 


N mie 


* 


— 


neſs in the Perſian cauſe. It was determined to 


% 


— 
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derate fleet. It was propoſed to aint the 
Perſians to the Helleſpont, and at once cruſh the 
naval power of the empire, which would render 
its gigantic land · force leſs formidable to a coun - 


try ſcarcely to be ſucceſsfully invaded without a 


coöõperating fleet. This was overruled *. But 
the moſt powerful naval armament that Greees 5 
had ever yet aſſembled, fluſhed with unhoped- for 


ſucceſs, would not immediately reſt. Many of 
the ilanders were obnoxious for their forward - 


exact a fine from them to be applied to the ex- 


pences of the war. Themiſtocles, whoſe great 
qualities were ſullied by a ſordid attention to his 
private intereſt, is ſaid on this occaſion to have 
filled his own coffers through the influence 


which his high command and high reputation 


procured to him. The'Parians, we are told, 


avoided all public payment through a bribe to 
the Athenian commander. The Andrians . 


1 Ir appears difficult to 1 what ſhould be eh 


| the ſtory told by Herodotus, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch, and 
ſupported in ſome degree by the authority of Thucydides (1), of 
_ a "meſſage ſent by Themiſtocles to Xerxes, informing him ef the 


intention of the Greeks, after the battle of Salamis, to ſend their 
fleet to deſtroy the bridges of the Helleſpont, and interrupt 
his return into Afia, Herodotus mentions it as an act of trea- 


chery, or at leaſt of ſelfiſh policy; and were it not for the ſup- 
port derived from the flight mention of the circumſtance by Thu- 
eydides, ſome incoherence in Herodotus's detail would lead to ſuſ- 
pect that it was a meer fabrication of the adverſe faction at 
Athens. Nepos and Plutarch, on the other hand, commend the 


deed as an act of the moſt refined, but. rhe moſt . 


(( Herodot. I. 8. c 108, 109, 1105 een Np. & i un. 
| pw 1a. c. 137. | 
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pected by the confederate Greeks. Gratitude to 
the gods, for the great deliverance. obtained, 
was among the firſt emotions of the publio 
mind. It was uſual, after a victory; to ſelect 


e 
ſiome of the moſt valuable articles of the ſpoil, 
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o the i ilanders PE the European fide of ibs 
Agean, reſolutely reſuſed to pay anything; 
Siege was in conſequence laid to their principal 
town, but without effect; __ the wont Fevirned 


to Salamis. N ett 8 


Winter now e hh. 4 ee 


er which for a long time had been little ex- 


to be offered, by the name of Acrothinia, firſt- 


| 8 
5 J. 8. c. 121. 


if 


. 122. 


Other offerings required more preparation. A 
ſtatue, twelve cubits high, holding in one hand 


Delphi. The oracle there demanded a particu- 


lar acknowlegement from the Æginetans; be- 


cauſe, it ſaid, in the glorious conteſt of Salamis; 


dF 


als, | 
30 
* 
* 


they bad excelled all the other Greeks. T ole 


2 are and mere are not e dy che tore; 


"bus the conjecture ſeems little hazardous, The ruins. of the 
temple of the Suniad Minerva remain on the promontory to this 


day ; and Neptune was not only the tutelary deity of the Iſths 


mian games, but eſteemed proprietary of the iſthmus, and a 
ſtatue, we find, was erected to him there upon occaſion of the 
_ fubſequent victory of Platza, | See Hoe; b. 9 $1 87% & Pau- 


fan. b. 2. C. 1. 
landers 
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fruits, to the ſuppoſed propitious deities. on 
the preſent occaſion three Phenician trireme 
galleys were firſt choſen. One was dedicated in 
Salamis to the hero A jax ; another at the pro- 
montory Sunium, probably to Minerva:; and 
the third at the Corinthian iſthmus to Neptune: 1 


4 galley's prow, was dedicated to Apollo at 


* 
++ 
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Malen gladly received the bonocable deflimo- 8 KK 
ny, and fent to Delphi a brazen maſt, adornel - 
with tree ſtars of gold. Theſe public dedira- 
tions being made or decreed, the remaining 
; booty was divided. The fleet then proceeded 
to the iſthmus, where another ceremony, of 
eſtabliſhed practice among the Greeks, remain-- 
ed to be performed, It was to be decided to : 
whom the firſt and ſecond honors were due for 
behaviour in the war. The chiefs delivered 
their opinion in writing upon the altar of Nep- | 
tune. Every one gave the firſt vote for him. 
ſelf ; but a large majority of the ſecond appear- 
ed for Themiſtocles. Thus it remained unde- 
cided to whom the firſt honors ſhould be paid; 
and the ſquadrons feparared to their ſeveral 
ftates; but the general voice of the people 
founded the fame of Themiſtocles far beyond all 
others. Unſatisfied however with ſuch vague 
_ applauſe, and difappointed of the degree of 
diſtinction which his ambition affected, The- 
15 miſtocles went to Lacedæmon, probably know- 
ing that he ſhould be well received. The Spartan 
government there took upon. itſelf to decide the 
claims of merit. It would have been invidious 
to have refuſed the Ariſteia, or firſt honors fot 
bravery and general conduct, to their own ad- 
miral who had commanded in chief; but, 4 
new and N r N. e 5 invented "uy 
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e Athet nian commander: 5 3 to 
bim the prize of wiſdom and matitime kill. 
| Eutybiades and. Themiſtocles therefore together 
received, from the Lacedzmoni ian common- 
wealth, the honorable reward of olive crowus. 
Themiſtocles was beſides. preſented with a cha- 
riot; and, at his departure from Lacedæmon, 
_ three Fund ed Spartans, of thoſe called Knights, 
or Cavalry, were appointed to eſcort him to the 
frontier ; 7 a kind of honor never, to the time of 
Hegodotus,. paid to any other ſtranger. - . 
The news of the victory of the Greeks at 

Salamis, and of the conſequent” retreat of 
Xerxes into Aſia, was quickly conveyed. through 
all the Grecian: ſettlements, in uncertain rumors, 
here exaggerated, there deficient, according to 
the information, the temper, the intereſt, the ä 
memory, or, ſometimes, the invention of 
individuals reporting it, where public and 
certain means of extenſive communication 
were little known. But the Greeks of the 
Ihbracian colonies, who had ſcen, with, trem- 
bling, the proud march of the Immenſe hoſt of 
Perſia toward Greece, were alſo, eyewitneſſes of 
the miſerable reverſe, when the monarch pre- 
cipitated his retreat into Aſia. Their informa- 95 
tion was, however, probably little exact con · 
cerning the force yet Jeft hovering over their 
mother · country, and their knowlege of the IE» 
ſources of the Perſian empire generally very im- 
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. | HISTORY, or GRE or. . 
p According, theiefore, to the common 5 . 5 
nature of that tide of the human mind, which Pos ON I 
operates generally wich more force upon the 
determinations of a multitude than of an indi- 
vidual, the fruitful province of Chalcidice, on 
the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, boldly 28 
revolted from the Perſian dominion, each little 4 & ea. we 
town aſſerting its beloved independency. Mean- 
while Artabazus, having ſeen his ſoverein ſafe 
on the Aſiatic ſide of the Helleſpont, haſtened 
back with his detachment, itſelf a large A = aint 
to rejoin Mardonius. But as the quarters of . 
5 Macedonia and Theſſaly were already crowded; . 25 

he halted in Chalcidics. . He received with in- 
dignation intelligence of the revolt, and thought, g 
not unreaſonably, that he ſhould ſcarcely eſcape 
cenſure, if he ſuffered the winter to paſs with⸗ 
out puniſhing it. Immediately. he laid ſiege 
to Olyathus and Potidæa. Olynthus was preſently. 
taken; and, if we may believe Herodotus, the 
inhabitants, being conducted to a neighbouring 
marſh, were there all matſacred. | The town, 
| 8 had been occupied by a colony from C 
Bottiæa on the Macedonian coalt, was given to 

native Chalcidians; and according to that com- 
mon policy of the Perſians, which we have here 
tofore remarked, the government was intruſted 
to Critobulus, a Greek of the town of en 
in the neighbouring peninſula of Sithonia 

The actions of Thermopylæ and Salamis had, 
| however, had a quick effect in diminiſhing the 
extreme dread before entertained of the Perſian 
| powers and 1 in promoting among the Greeks,” 4 

8 „ general 
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mates in Arlt _ in te | 


— independency. The Potidzans, whoſe fituation 


; commanted the neck of the fruitful and rebel 
lions peninfula of Pallene, defended themſelves 
ſo vigorouſly that little Prögreis was made in 


| oy . be But the wealth of Perſia, continually 


brought forth to ſupply the deficiency of mili- 
_ tary 1 and diſcipline, created a weight in 


the balance of war, againft which the Greeks 


with difficulty found a counterpoile. Timoxei- 


1.8, c. 128. 


mus, commander of the Scionæan auxiliaries in 
Poridza, was bribed to a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence with the Perfian general. They commu- 

nieated by means of letters, wrapt around ar- 


rows, Which were ſhot to pots agreed upon. 


Fhe accidental wounding of a Potidzan, by one 
of thoſe arrows, however diſcovered the treaſon 


before it had gone to any pernicious length. 


A crowd immediately gathered about the 


wounded man; and, on extracting the arrow, a 


letter from Artabazus to Timoxeinus was. found . 


upon it. Three months had now been conſu- 
med in the ſiege, and little progreſs mate, when 
the tide, to which many of the receſſes of the 
_ Fein fea are ſuhject, flowing to an unuſual 


height, flooded the Perſian camp *. = Immediate- 


Iy upon the ebb, the general ordered the army 
ro march, meaning to take à ſtation on higher 
ground within the peninfula of Pallene; but 


not half the Net wins e che Hars, when the 
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flood, made again, witch increaſed violence, 8d 
Many of the Perſians were drowned : the Po- — 
tidæans, ſallying in boats, killed many; and 
Artabazus found his meaſures ſo diſeoncerted, 

that he raiſed the ſiege, aud led the remains 2 1. 

bis army into Fe it e 


e bor i os 
: 1 2 for the Campai on. Speeches of Alex. 
ander King of Macedonia, of the Lacedemonian 
Aba ſſador, and of the Athetian Miniſter in the 
Athenian Aſembly. "The Athenians a ſecond 
lime quit Attica. Zeal of the Atbeniau People : 
Ws the Proſecution of the 2 War. | 


THE 8 e as PILE as A WAS Herodot. 
paſſed into Afia, quitting the Helleſpont, had Ira 130, 
gone, part to Samos, part to Cuma, in whoſe Diod. Sic. 
ports it wintered. In the ſpring, the Whale 24 
afſembled.at Samos Miſtruſt of thoſe conquer | 
cd ſubje&s of the empire, who alone were 
mariners, led thoſe who directed the affairs of 
the navy, to an alteration of the eſtabliſhment 
of their crews, the direct contrary ta that which 
the genius and experience of Themiſtocles had 


na and which had proved ſo advanta. 


3 geous - | | 
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HISTORY or any or. 
zeous in practice: they increaſed the propor- 


1 26k of Median and Perſian ſoldiers. The fleet 
8 8 however remained at Samos, to awe the Aſiatic 


and Thracian coafts and en ue 


an; no attempt weſtward. | 
Spring, ſays the hiſtorian, and the es. 
FIVE e was in Theſſaly, awakened 


he aſſembling of the army was 


4 Ra Hut a fleet of a hundred and twen- 


E2lcys was collected at gina, un- 
das, king of Lacedæmon. Xan- 


ed the Athenian ſquadron, . During the winter, 
ſome of the leading men of Chios had conſpi- 


red againſt Strattis, whom the Perſians had 


appointed governor, or, in the Greek term, 


-tyrant of their iland. They were detected, but 


found means to fly, and they went to Zgina. 
Addreſſing themſelves to the naval commanders 
there, they urged, That all Tonia was ripe for 


revolt, and wanted only the countenance of the 


victorious flect of Greece, to make a powerful 


diverſion for the Perſian arms. They prevailed | 
ſo far that the fleet moved eaſtward, as if to 


croſs the Ægean; but, ſtopping at Delos, dread 
of ingaging the might of Perſia, at a diſtance 
by their own coaſts and in ſeas leſs known to 
them, again predominated ; ſo that, as the hif- 
torian proceeds to obſerve, the ſpace between 
damos and Delos eminec in We m—_—_— 
mutual fear. 
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Senſible of - the impor- 1 Diod: 85. 


tance of naval cooperation, he reſolved upon 1.11 


che endeavour to detach the Athenians from the 
Grecian confederacy; juſtly thinking chat, if 


this could be effected, the Perſian fleet would 


immediately reſume a decided ſuperiority. Alex - 


ander king of Macedonia way judiciouſiy choſen, | 


for his ambaſſador to the Athenian common 
wealth. That prince was intimately connected 


with both the Grecian and Perſian nations. His 
family boaſted its deſcent from Hereules and 


| Perſeus, through Temenus, the Heracleid, king 
of Argos. It held, with the Athenian'common- 


wealth, the ſacred connection of hereditary | 


hoſpitality : Alexander himſelf had communi- 
cated with Athens in thoſe revered offices of 


friendſhip. But his ſiſter Gygza was married 


to Bubares, a Perſian high in rank and in com- 


mand, ſon of that Megabazus, who in the 
reign of Darius had conquered the weſtern 


Thracians, and compelled Amyntas, father of 


Alexander, to the delivery of earth and water. 


* 


Vet, tho Alexander had conſtantly acted with 


the Perſians, he had nevertheleſs, as far as his 


dependent ſituation would permit, always ſnown 


himſelf friendly to the confederate Greeks. 


He was well received at Athens. But as the 


news of his arrival would quickly be ſpred 


through Greece, and would probably excite 
jealouſy among the confederates, eſpecially the 


Herodot. 
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adminiſtration deferred his public audience be- 
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Herodot. 
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ie both i in wildam. inc in mag 


ET. T neee do, winleſs _ bel em 


ens HAP. nne aſſembly. of the prope alf aide 


Pre, lien To) ors 


__ »Herodatys does not inform us 1 | 


larly, during cheſe remarkable tranſactions, di- 
rected the meaſures of the Artic eee by 


_—_ aal ent 4% * e i all ns 
des, As carly. as poſſible after che arrival of the 
Lacedæmonian miniſters, an alſembly of the 


people was ſummoned. The Lacedæmonian 


miniſters and the king, of Macedonia were to- 
gether admitted to this really public audience, 
Silence was proclaimed... Alexander roſe; and, 

according to the original hiſtorian, 3 in 


this Gmple and antiquated, but emphatical ſtile 


of ee * Athenians, thus faith, Mardo- 
© nius: The commands of the king are 
«come to me, ſaying, I TonGIVE THE Arnz- 
We © NIANS ATL THEIR: +OFFENCES. AGAINST . ME. 
© Now. THEREFORE, Maxrpontvs, THUS po: 
©, RESTORE!/TO TEM THEIR TERRITORY, 
© AND-ADD+; TO IT; WHATSOEVER: THEMSELVES 


18 


2 SHALL; eus, L BAVING, THEM-TO THEIR 


OWN LAWS AND LF/FHEY WILL MAKE 
ALAN E WIR NE, REBUILD. ALE THE 


N e TEMPLES WHICH/HAY E,BEEN BURNT, Such 


+66, being the king's commands to me, ſo muſt 
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8 Ergee) 8 alſo borne to A eee eee by 
Demoſthen Philipp. ee Sic. bar 1 528. and . 
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d myſelf. L to you thus: Why would.you 5 


. 
1 


©. perſevere in the folly of making war againſt woyany | 


„the king? + You cannot overcome him; vou 


e cannot long reſiſt him. You know how nu- 
. merous his armies are, and what they have 
* effected. You are informed of the force un- 
% der my command. Should you overcome 
** me, which in reaſon. you cannot hope, imme- 


Wo diately a ſtill greater force will be ſent againſt 


vou. As a friend I recommend to you, not, 
Din the vain conteſt with the king, to loſe 
{*. your country, but to ſeize the honorable 
e. opportunity of this offer, fram the king him - 
e ſelf, for making peace. Be free; and let there 


be alliance between us without fraud or de- 


8 ceit.“ Theſe things, O Athenians, Mardo- 
© nius. commanded me to ſay ta you. For 
* my own part, I ſhall omit to inlarge upon the 

J friendſhip I bear you, ſince this is not the 

f- frſt occaſion upon which you have experien- 

| ©:ced it. I beſecch you to accept the terms 
* propoſed by Mardonius; for I well ſee the 


impoſſibility of your long contending againſt 


4 
4 the Perſian empire. Upon no other conſide- 


75 ration would I have come to you thus com- 


* miſſioned. But the king's power is more than 
© human: his arm is of unmeaſurable length. 


© I dread the event for you, if you refuſe the 


great conditions now offered. The very ſitu- 
ation of 1 your country ſhould indeed-admoniſh 


confederates, you alone are firſt expoſed, and 


— — 7. 4 S Os 


you: lying .i in the road to the reſt/ of the 


a bear w the brunt of the war. Sun | 


\ 


vs £ 


oY 


erer. | 
We ure 19 805 1 not a little honorable to 


_F 32 that yo, alone among the Greeks, are ſe- 


lected by that Oy ont for offers: of 8155 ö 


Land friendihip.?” ee ae 101 
The king of Nirecdolia Gedudel; add: the 

Verodot chief of the Spattan miniſters roſe: The Lace- 

end © demonians,” he ſuid, © have ſent us to requeſt 


that you will admit nothing to the prejudice! of 

Greece, nor receive any propoſal from the Per- 
45 fan. For ſuch a proceeding were unjuſt, unbe- 
coming any Grecian people, and on many ac- 
counts, moſt of all unbecoming you. To you 
indeed we owe this war, which was exeited con- 


, ©trary to our inclination. The quarrel was origi- 


<mally with- you alone; now it is extended to 
all Greece. That the Atkeriians; therefore, 


ho from of old have, more than all mankind,” 


© afſefrred the liberties of others, ſhogld become 
the authors of ſlavery to Greece, were moſt 


| 71 /bainaus. - We grieve for your ſufferings; that 
now for two ſeaſons you have loft the produce 
of your lands; and that the publio- calamity: 


© ſhould” fo long preſs ſo ſeverely” upon indi- 
© viduals. Ihe Lacedæmonians and the 


_ other eonfederates are deſirous of making you 
| Feparation. They will ingage, while the war 
hall laſt, to maintain your families, and allthoſe 


© of your ſlaves who may not be wanted to at- 
tend you on military ſervice. Let not there- 


fore Alexander the Macedonian perſuade you, 


ſoftening Mardonius's meſſage. He is eer- 


© tainly acting in his proper character: a tyrant , 
0 n he n with a age {Bur for © 


* 1 of | you, 
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. 2 prudence wntedy forbidswhar big ad 


you well know that cen maine there i is Fs 3 


no faith, no truth.“ 

In the name of the Athenian peoßde eber 
ing to Plutarch, by Ariſteides) the following 
anſwer was then made to the king of Mace- 
donia: We know that the power of the Per- 
ſian empire is many times greater than ours. 
© With this therefore it was needleſs to re- 
$ proach us. Nevertheleſs, independency being 
© our object, we are determined to defend our- 
© ſelves to the utmoſt, and you would in vain 


1. 8. c. 142. 


© perſuade us to make any terms with the bar- 


barian. You may therefore tell Mardonids, 


that the Athenians ſay, © While the ſan holds 


„ his courſe we will never make alliance with 
fe Rerxes ; but truſting in our aſſiſting gods and 


„ heroes, whoſ temples and images he, ſerting 


* ar nought, has burnt, we will perſevere in re- 
«* ſifting him.” Come then no more to the 
© Athenians with ſuch propoſals, nor, with any 
view of promoting. our welfare, recommend 
what is diſhonorable and unjuſt, For your- 
ſelf, we ſhall always be defirous of ſhowin: 


N 10/4 
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title you.“ 

The orator then addrefied the ernte 
miniſters thus : * The apprehenſion of the Lace- 
_ © dzmonians that we might accept the terms 


propoſed by the barbarian, was, upon a ge- 
' © neral view of human nature, certainly not un- 


* reaſonable but after the oe you have had - 


you all the friendſhip and reſpect, ro which the 
antient a _ —— between us in- | 


* 
* J 
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| p. Gf bw reſolution of the Athenians, it becomes g's 
—_ ©/a.diſhonoxable apprehenſion. . | No riches, nor 


© the offer of the fineſt country upon earth, ſhould 


phribe us to connect ourſelves with the Perſians, 


© to the inſlaving of Greece. Were it poſſible 
„Etthat we could be ſo diſpoſed, yet the obſtacles 
0 77525 many and great. Firſt, and what princi- 
* pally; affect us, the images and temples of the 
ach burnt and reduced to rubbiſh. This it 

F 15. gur indiſpenſable duty to. reſent, and re- 
f venge to the utmoſt, rather than make alliance 
* with the perpetrator. Then, as a Grecian 
people, our connection in blood and in län- 
guage, our common dedications to the gods, 
our common. facrifices, and our fimilar cuſtoms 

and manners. Of theſe the Athenians cannot 
become the betrayers. Khow then this, if 7 
before you knew it not, that, while. one Athe- 
nian ſurvives, we will never ally ourſelves 
with Xerxes. We gratefully acknowlege your 
Kind attention to us, amid the diſtreſs and ruin 
of our private affairs, in propoſing to maintain 
our families, We will however ſtill make the 
« beſt we can of our own means, without bur- 


„ 


8 2 


* 
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1 dening you. Theſe then being our reſolutions, 


LA let there be, on your ſide, no delay i in correſ- 
ponding meaſures. Vour army muſt march 
immediately; for, according to all appearances, 
it will not be long before the barbarian will in- 
vade our country: be Nil move inſtantly, 0 
« upon receiving ogy Sa that we have re- 
* je&ed his propoſals. Beſo therefore he-can 
* arrive in Attica, it will behove us to meet him 
"I EE 5h 
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„in Bœotis“ With theſe anſwers the king of 564. 
Macedonia and the Lacedemoniaii anbafde r 
departec. 1 
| Mardonius did not Gebel the ergeben of mare, 

| the Athenian leaders: he advanced immedi- l. is 
ately, by nearly the ſame road that Xerxes had 
taken, toward Attica. The wonted dee 5 
and dilatorineſs meanwhile prevailed F 
counſels of the Peloponnef ans. The Perſſan 
army was already in Bzotia, and no meaſures 
were taken by the confederacy for defending 
Attica. Once more therefore it became N RE 
for the Athenians haſtily to abandon their par 
country. Probably | however the neceſſity was RBetedkte 
leſs grievous than on the former occaſion: for, 1 * Nerd _ 
beſide being more prepared, they had lefs to ap: : las: oy 
prehend ; their own fleet now commanding the 
Grecian ſeas. In their own iland of Salamis, 
therefore, their families and effects would, for the „ 
preſent at leaſt, be beyond annoyance from the 
Perſian arms. Thither all were removed; and fune. 
about eight months after Xerxes had quitted E. C. 470 
Athens, Mardonius, unoppoſed, retook poſſeſſion WE. 
of that city. ws 

The conduct of the Peloponnefians, bur mot 
particularly of the Lacedæmonians who were re at 
the head of them, appears upon this occaſion, 
by the account of Plutarch as well as Herodotus, 
ungenerous, ungrateful, and faithleſs, if not even 
_daſtardly? that of che Arhenians, magnanimous ; 


fr FI 


Þ 24 


$S, 
5 


e Plutarch, in bie Treatiſe agaipſt Herodotus, has cenſured 
that hiſtorian for relating what, in his I fe of Anh he has 
himſelf in ſtrong terms confirmed. 
| even 


3 
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-C Wa 2. even to n Deprived of their country, 
and apparently betrayed by. their allies, the 


| Hetodor.” perſian general thought this a fayorable oppor- | 


I. 9. c. 4. 
Flut. ri, tunity for attempting once more to draw the 


: ' Athenians from the Grecian confederacy. He 
Pine. Pior vc. thereforeſent Murichides, a Helleſpontine Greek, 
| to Salamis, with the ſame offers which he had 
before made by the King of Macedonia. The 
miniſter was admitted to audience by the council ; 
five hundred.  Lycidas, alone of the; coun- 
ſellors, was for paying ſo much attention to the 
propoſal as to refer it to an aſſembly of the 
let people. This circumſtance was communicated: 
8 Cie. and ſo vehement was the popular zeal, for perſe- 
deff. I. * vering in enmity to Perſia, a tumultuous. crowd, 
| . on the riſing of the council, ſtoned Lycidas to 
death. The frenzy ſpred; and, what we had 
rather not believe, tho 88 che friend and . 
panegyriſt of Athens affirms. it, and the phi- 
loſophic Plutarch ſeems even to applaud the 
deed, the Athenian women attacked the houſe 
My of the unfortunate ſenator, and his widow and 
children petiſhed under their hands. The law 
of nations was at the ſame time ſo far reſpected, 
that Murichides was diſmiſſed without injury or 
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MINISTERS had been ſear wo K ac- „ 
8 companied by others from Platæa and Megara, 4% 
to remonſtrate with the Lacedæmonian govern- du vit. 


ment on their ſhameful negle& of their ingage- 
ments, and to learn what were now to be the 
meaſures of the confederacy. The Lacedæmo- 
nians were celebrating their feaſt of the Hya- 

cinthia; one of the moſt ſolemn of their calendar. 
This furniſhing ſome pretext, the ephors, thoſe 


magiſtrates who had uſurped a power in the Herodot. | 
Spartan goverament ſuperior. to that of the & 3+. 
kings, delayed their anſwer from day to day for 


ten days ſucceſſively. The works at the Corin- 


thian iſthmus, never meanwhile intermitted, . 2K U. 


were now upon the point of completion. The 
| Athenian miniſters, thinking themſelves inſulted 


and their country betrayed, determined on the e. 2. 


morrow to declare to the Lacedæmonian ſenate 

their ſenſe of ſuch treatment, and to leave Sparta. 
At length, however, the Lacedæmonians, after 
conſultation withy their allies, and, it is added, 
ſome reproaches from them, had determined 
upon juſter meaſures. Five thouſand Spartans, 
each attended by ſeven Helots, making all to 


ther a body of forty thouſand fighting men 555 8 TY L 


all the Helots acted as licht- armed troops) 


. 


5 marched ſilently out of che city in the evening, 
| Re under 


* 8+ 


camp g in nee, Batt le of. 7 lt: fee. en, 


\ 


9. c. 


4 


\ 


| 
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oma — ab end of''Prfinies fon af Cee 


brotus, regent for his couſin Pleiſtarchus ſon of 


i, mY Leonidas, yer minor. Jh the morning, wherl | 


"the Athenian minifters came to mike their final 
complaint to the ſenate, they were told, that the 
e Lacedæmonian army was already on the confines 
4 "of: Arcadia, in its Way to meet the Perſians. The 
=p * Argians were, according to Herodotus; ſo tho: 
get” 5 roughly i in the Perſian intereſt, that they had un- 
dertaken to intercept , any Spartan troops which 
1 | ſhould attempt to quit Laconla. The ſudden- 
neſs and ſecrecy of. Pauſaniass march defeated 
5 cheir! intention. Immediately, however, on receiv? 
ing intelligence that the Lacedzmonian army 
had entered Arca, they ſence * infor = on LY 

| Mardonius. „ N 
While the Pera Select ti" 4 12275 ot 
bringing over the Athenians, he had carefully 
- "Haar. ſpared Attica; . but as ſoon as he Was affured 
1.9.6. 13. chat they were immoveable, he gave up the 


85 


„ country for plunder to his troops, and he com- 


pletely deſtroyed the city. Then, hearing that the 


Fe — Peloponneſians were in mdtion, he returned into 


iod. Sic. 


Lox en Boœotia; a country more commodious for the 


N action 1 his numerous cavalry, nearer to his 


5 : Semen, magazines, which were principally at Thebes; 
1.9. c. 41. and whence, in any misfortune, retreat would 


be more open, while in ſucceſs, the way 

Was equally ready into Pcloponneſus. He fixed 

1 bis camp in the Theban territory, extending it 
e. TY alosg the courſe of the Aſopus, from Erythræ 
toward Hyliz,. on the border of the Platzan | 
EE Within this tract be choſe a ſituation, 


. where 


augen e 


chan Lehe minen 211 ao. 2 as — 
e Lack dsmonzans mehrwkllg tefe feitted; 
-. ati the iſthmüs, bythe” other Pelspunneffags "of 7 Acid 
| the®@onfedeticy'; Ad there. according tothe 
conſtant practice dfthe'Greeks in all moments 
undertakings) )aftetiſolpmn ſacrifices, the b]] ls 
ofixtie'! vicritns were obſerved whence per- 
Tons believed to he inſpired; ory if ſuch were not. : 
to be found, perſons eartjed in divination, un- 
dertookito'know ho far and poli what condk. 
tions che gods would be propitibus. T Tiſame dus, 5 by, 
an Eleian, attended Pauſanias in- quaey of pro n 5 
phet tothe army. The Lacediemomians bad: hk.” 
confidence in the fortune and proplictical abi- 
lities of this 1 chat; to ſecure him tõ them 
ſelves," hen he had refuſed all otfler price, they 
admitted him and his Brother to che full privi- 
leges of Spartan eieixens; an Hoher never, x 
the time: of Herodotus; conferred upon a other 
perſon. Upon the:preſeht oecaſicn the ſymptoms e. tg, 
were veryifavorable 3*which would'perhaps com- 
monly happen when adicaliihed were already re- 
ſolved upon; tho; among the Greeks; poliey and 
fuperſtition were ſo intimately blended,” t that it 
is often difficult to diſcover What ſliould-be"at- | 
| tributed to each. At Eleuſis the combined arm: 
was joined by che Athenian forces; to the chief C. 19 & a8. 
command of Which Arifteides had been raiſed, ee 
by a patticular dectee of che people: There! Plot. vit. 
farther facrifices were "made, and the ſymptoms 
of the victims were again favorable. The army, 
$6 Lor. VV Q_ there 


# 


ve. CTY 
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3 and ch a. poſition on the roots; of mount Ci- 


if 
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* e Areaproceeded with confidence into Bœotia, 


2, pOſite to the camp of the Perſians, the 
owing. between, them. en: 


2 £4 


= Liver A 

to '  » Mardonius-had judicionſly left che paſſage. of 
tze mountains ; uninterrupted to che Grecian 
_ | xr09ps;- his buſineſs: beings (if poſſible, th draw 


them into the champain country; where; through 

his cavalry} on which, then as at this day, 

was. the prneipal reliance of Aſiatic: armies; 
3 nearly ettain to him, and pro · 
Hably eaſy. But Pauſanias would not move from 

wack” his adva Ae 


ture an attempt to force it. He therefore or- 
dered Maſiſtios, his general of the cavalry, to ad 
vance wieh all the horſe, and, by harraſſing in 
various parts, to make the Greeks uneaſy, in their 
tuation; not neglecting at the ſame time, if he 
dould find or create an opportunity, to attempt an 
:p2 5 > impreflion.,, The Perſian cavalry all uſed miſſile 
weapons, darts or arrows, or poth; à practice by 


which, near four centuries anda half after, they 


deſtroyed the Roman army under Craſſus, and in 
which the horſemen of the ſame countries are ſtill 
wonderfully ſkilful at this day. Like che eaſtern 
n at this day alſo, they commonly attacked 
or ines by ſmall bodies i in erden debe. 


9 


NE. enemy was "Gas in ag" recreating, as 
ME + haſtily.as they had advanced, to pr 80 Ale 7 5 


* 4 - * 


5 Arber Charge. 0 


F 
We, * * 2 


0 2 5 . 
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8 6. 20 ageous ground; and his poſition was 1 
e 5 - o firong chat the. P erſian general could not ven: 


FLY 


CTY 


| The Me We AP lome: 165 \ Ort! 
manner of the attack, ne el 57 


their ſtation. Weafie ehen e a, at 


die approached (enough, de give ivr _—_— 
language, and di di iſe charge eir dry and ra | 4 ; 
after which, cbey.nſtancly; retired, th . ns  '- 
leaders ent to inform ee 0 ele EY 5 N 
e mu 11 If: po Bn 
quickly. relieve Saunas im elf .wa 
Joe how eff Wh to. oppoſe thole, « eful ultory 1 7 „ 
tacks gf the: ery Coppin He a fembled th =: N 
generals f or their, e 4 bis, wiſh 6. _—_ 
that; volunteers could ound..to, und ndertake . i - 
buſigeſs, which 3 yew; to e Shay he was 
unwilling to riſk. ORR The & thenians 
along offered themſelyese“ 7 0 es had | had the Plut. , | 
advantage. of. ſerying in g h high 2 under _— 
the great Miltiades at the battle 9 . 1 
Upon the preſent occafion he ſeled ' aftive ns 
officer, named Olympiodorus, under 8 Herodor 
| I: placed three hundred choſen heavy. armed foo t, ſup. . 
with a large, proportion, ol archers and dartmen. . 
T heſe ſeem to haye been, in the Athenian a armies 
| fuperior to the li ht 5 the Peloponnefians; | 
and probably alfo. to thoſe of the Megarians 3 
Who, being a Dorian people. from Peloponneſus, | 
would a? 1 themſelves upon adhering to the Pe- 
loponneſian diſcipline. Olympiodotus haſteneed 
to . relief of the prefled part of the line: The Ke, 
Q-2. Perſian 5 


A 


tf Ny Meg 8 
3 1 80 EE ware E Uexpectcaly in. 
5 _ bnd 55 e ee eee 
Ae t 5 We 5 
1 foot, upon whom "they could make no i 
1 ch] Þ TTY er ihe atem pr. Makſtius, 
e (9 be eh bafifed, ang an ridüs to recover 
ge from! WHicl He ha promiſed him- 
i he "i advanced 'to direct And Treburay e 
„„ -. WR TABY a ud harräfſſng 46 Fegular 
"PIE infant 1 1 Toftat of wr MR 
. aS won fea with an Afro, reared f right,” and 
Mlafiftiits fell. 100 bop, tentive to heir 
. ual ellen, without Lp ben) their ge- 
== tottune, Wheeled and retreatedd füll 
f ke Athenian Heavy-armed foot, Toſhing 
25 ard, Races ded Mafiſtius. I : His borfe* Was 
„ Kü and fe off. Himſelf, lying bn ge Sth, 75 
IT FR After the excellence of his armour, Which was 
. 1 like that of the Knights of Welten Eu- 
rope in the times of chivalty; « had refiſted man 
33 efforts of che Athenian ſoldiers, Was art length 
20 1 , Pierced in the eye by a javelin, which penetrated 
do the braih. The Perſian cavalry, halting at 
"their ufual diſtance fromthe enemy, waited in vain 
2 for freſh orders. Perceiving then their loſs, the 
| whole body prepared to charge together, to re- 
venge their Main general, or, at leaſt, to recover 
the body. Olympiodorus, Se EN had. 
| ſent for ſuccour ; but the Perſians made their 
5 charge before any ſuffcient r einforcement could 


arrive, and the Achenians were * to retire | 
for 


1 8 8 Y 6 * 
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fon mare dons; _ Aﬀiſtang 

ever was not delayed. The Grecian {2 $400 
the Eerſign horſe, put; them to fich re 
covered their, prize. ebe ; cavaley” toad 
again at the diſtance. of N gparter 9 
mile; but, after ſome conſultation among the 
principal dne officers, Tec Par 
on HSF NMS var 1 t:+:] - Sor 5 52 


. 


Maſiſtius was a man very high both i in n 5 


8 and in eſteem among'the, Perſians, and, as it ap: 
penars from Herodotus, next in cammand to 
Mardonius. His death was therefore ;lamented 

in; their, camp, + with, all the . pomp, of public 

mourning and every .honorable!, teſtimony of 

Seneral grief. The event was, on the. other 

hand, vet a little incouraging to the Greeks. 
The. leaders derived quſt confidence; from the 
experience that the formidable cavalry of the 

Eaſt could be reſiſted; and the body of the ſlain 


general, borne on a carriage through the Whale 


camp, however, in- itſelf a melancholy object, 
was, in this ſeaſon, an animating ſpectacle to 
che ſoldiers. It was now determined to quit the 
preſent ground, which, tho otherwiſe advan- 
tagedus had been found inconvenient from 
ſearcitx of water (for the decided ſuperi - 
ority, of, the enemy's cavalry made it dit. 
ficult to water from the Aſopus) and to ven- 
ture to a lower ſituation, within the Platæan 
territory, near the Gargaphian fountain. In 


their march from Erythræ, they kept the moun- * 


tain-ridge by Hyſiæ, but the ground of 1 pas of 
ment Cas of gentle eminences only. oh: 


1* t 3 0.3 
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2 60 x6 A 00 bstking Aorbidding,” the 
tops of every ſtare claimed kheir 


F eas. 4 by 


oo | Gribce; hal the” tight" beit acknow 


1 desen The Ade ag, "wnqueAiogatiy next 


W Ga e lis The Lacedæmo- 
ans, Ba 2 been Jong the leading er eee 


| 5 itt conffequiehce „whought chemfelves intitled to 
. the e catik ; but having never acted in any 


mie bod) wich Peloponnzſtan armies; ne cuſ- 
cn had efſtablithed'their degree of precedency. 


The Tegeans thetefote claimed the left of the 


* line, A tkeir poſt by antient preſcription. - A 


98 vety ruinous quarref mi r have inſued, but for 

: | the wiſe and digni 
commanders. The Gifpure Was brought before 

1 1 meeting of the officers of the army The 
_ | Tegrans urgedtheir « claim in à ſtudied oration, 
1 5 ſupp orting it by a long detail of the great 
5 2 of their anceſtors. © Ariſteides anſwered 
ie. . for the Athenfans. We underftand;” he faid, 
= that we came hither nor to harangue but te 
. fight. "Otherwiſe, were we «diſpoſed to boaſt 
=. 16 the deeds” rms of our anceſtors, 


5 Z : 
3 


e could g6 As fi inte antiquity as the Arca- | 
«dians; and perhaps find more hotiorable Teſti- 


©<"ai6ies A our favor. For what has paſſed i in 


dur own” times we need only mention Mara- 


"FT '<©thon: But we think it highly unbecoming, 
= in a moment like the preſent,” to er ge 
8 ohnuot Ri al a e:! 


3 „ 


5 nians in geyeral, withoye-wonjng! 57 one: eee 
5 ; all t to ie . 


* us 


1 | „ Z 5 © bebt 


duct of the Athenian 


also in clating tbis tranſaction, nee the FR | 


„„ + iy 4,2, 54% - r * i 
3 1111 2 3 E * $M # 1 25 2 


5 


6 to — you think it for the common % 

% *- advantage to place us. Wherever our ſta- 

tion may be appointed, we ſhalb endeavour | 

40 act as becomes us in the common cauſe of 

Greece. Command therefore, and depend 
upon our obedience.“ The Lacedæmonians, 2 3 
without heſitation, and with one voice, ex- e, LY 3 
claimed, that The Athenians ought to have 

K the poſt of m in e e 

Te 697: eee es ae eee 

The army was then diſpoſed in the following ESSE il 
order : five thouſand Spartans of the city held EO 
the firſt place on rhe right,” attended by thirty- | 2} 
five thouſand light-armed Helots: then five 3 
thouſand Lacedæmonians of che other towns f 1 


Laconia, attended by five thouſand Helots. Next 2 

ro theſe were the Tegeans, in number fifteen 

hundred: then five thouſand Corinthians, three +» 
hundred Potidæans from Pallene, ſix hundrec 
Orchomenians of Arcadia, three thouſand Sis | 
cyonians, eight hundred Epidaurians, one * * ol 
thouſand Trœzenians, two hundred Lepreats, 

four hundred Mycenæans and Tirynthians, one 
thouſand Phliaſians, three hundred Hermie- 

nians, ſix hundred Eretrians and Styrians, four 
hundred Chalcidians, five hundred Ambraciots. 

eight hundred Leucadians and Anactorians 

two hundred Paleans of Cephallenia, five hun- 

dred Æginetans, three thouſand Megarians. fix 

hundred Platzans, and laſtly, eight" thouſand ' | 

Athenians. held the extreme of the left. wing. "= 
— Hog Go Q4 In _— 
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enger: Fheſe,-zextlafively of 'the Helots; were 
der chirty-eight thouſand: ſeven ieee Wt 

ö foot. Buti: every W ee the 
ety had ſeven Helots attending him: every 


other Lacediemonian had one; and 1 


vholacted as light -· armed ſoldiers, attending the 
other Greeks, were alſb, according to Herodd- 
us, nearly i in the Ptoportion af one to to every 


9 6 59. heavy: armed foldier. The light-arined would 


Co 37. 


C. 40. 
if 


: C. 31. 


thus be, in all, fixty⸗nipe thouſand five hun- 
dred/ and the tatal number of fighting men oa 
hundred and eight thouſand two hundred. 
* were befides eighteen liundred Theſpians, 


not regularly armed, who wauld make the 
whole a hundred and ten thouſand. Herodotus 


mentions no: horſe in the Grecian army proba- 


bly becauſe the force was inconſiderable, and 
utterly incompetent t face the numerous and 
excellent cavalry! 0 Perſia. +43 en, en 07 

As ſoon as it was known that the Gredks had 
filed'off:toward Platæa, Mardonius alſo moved 
and ihcamped over againſt them, keeping ſtill 
the Aſopus in is front. Herodeitus ſuppoſes 


his army ta have conſiſted now of three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand fighting men; of 
 whom--fifty thouſand were Greeks or Macedo- 
nians ; tho; he ſays, tlie number of theſe was 
never exactly aſcertained. In numbering the 


others alſoihe has omitted to deduct thoſe * 


; x f . "x ; A - , "i 8 
Hun 07 4 tal g +. 10 26 31 75 8 1395} * Riu 0 


I Aripar ERA. There were perhaps other e he did 
qt bear ATMS, and there mi h , ht-armed ſoldiers 1 who: were, 


not ſlaves. Spch apparently t r were. Set Hole 4H, 
p. 1665 'of Waebag vitesse. i ennie 


„ien | 4 9 | bably 


OF GREECE. 

4 bably zelt in the march of Artabazus and in 
winter- quarters, together with the ſick, beſide 
thoſe by his own account deſtroyed at che ſege 

ef Potidæa. Cornelius Nepos makes the in- 

fantry two hundred thouſand, and the horſe 
twenty thouſand, all choſen troops. Among 
the Greeks: under the Perfian banners, 4:thous 
fand Phocians followed with extreme reluctance; 
while their / felowcountrymen, who had taken 


23 
$8 "CT. | 


Corn N. 
vit. 


Herodot. 
ut ſup. 


refuge among the faſtneſſes of Parnaſſus, were, 


with all the activity that the zeal of 

and the luſt of plunder united could exeite, 

ere kerathng” the Fee _ the 

My... D A063 40 cler k7 
"Maron, as well as as bad an Etciai 


prophet in his pay. Herodotus' affirms that 


he even ſolicitouſiy conſulted Grecian oracles 3 
concerning the event of the war; and gives a 
very detailed account of his application to the 


prophetical cavern of Trophonius at Lebadea in 


Bœotia. Poſſibiy he might think it of conſequence 


to propagate among the Greeks, both his auxi- 
haries and his enemies, the belief that their on 
gods favored the Perſian cauſe. But the Greeks 
under his command had alſo their particular 
5 prophet, hoſe predictions might be inconve· 
nient to him, and againſt whom a Grecian 
prophet, under His own, influence, might be 
uſeful. For himſelf, it is utterly unlikely chat 
he would pay an y regard to the oraeles of dei · 
ties, the belief in whom. © e 


5 country 1 —_—_— pro fo en and TE 5 


religion of his 


— 14 uf 
1 


* — 


A carr. n a however in both Bastet 
3 inſpection of the facriſced victims, foretold 


0 victory 4 their own, provided 1 received the 
attack. Theſe prophecies, if dickated by po- 


3 r both ſides judicious For the 
. Greeks: had only to keep their enen 
| 8 ground, while the vaſt army of their enemy con - 


tiumechits magazines, and they would have the 


benefit of victory without riſæ, T's the Perſians 


alſo the ſame prediction might, be uſeful; to 


. . 


account. to the: ſoldier. for — — of is. 


LH before an army ſo inferior, and to keep 


bim quiet under ſufferings from ſcarcity and 
probably badneſs of proviſions, together with - 


ie want af many things to which Afiatics were 
AZ accuſtomed, while means were ſought; to intice 


e 


br foree the Greeks, from their poſition. Eight 


. 


gays paſſed without any material attempt on 


3) ghee: de. But, during this pauſe, Mardonius 


3 If the ge je Herod tus ſometimes tires with . ee 175 


28 of the. fuperſtition of his ge, yet the philoſophical Plutaren 
zs für more difeuſtings Henidotus, drawing his pictutes from 
me often informjogs and never fails to be ig ſome degree 


. are indeed ſometimes at a loſs to know what he 


185 mel and often we with 56 rain to'$fover how Far 
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AI velief of Hatesmen and generals has operated; and where: 
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e 39 Obtsined exact information of the defiles of | 
wount Cicharon. through which the Grecian 4 

army: receiped its ſupplies. Qu the evening of 

che miath day . large body. of horſe; ren. 
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in with a convoy.” They killed men and cattle vw, 
till ſated with laughter, and drove the remain». - 
der to cheir S.] camp. TWẽ days then again 
paſſed without any conſiderable event, :neither 
army venturing! to pafs the Aſopus; but the 
Perſian horſe, in detached ee were uncea · 
Ane re the Greeks. Fneo ms 
Whether the Grecian e in the Pers 
gan general's pay was really intractable, or:whe- 
_ ther only the hiſtorian's zeal for the credir-of 
_ the religion' of his country induced him to pro- 
pagate, and perhaps believe, the report, Mar- 
donius, we are told, at length determined to 


diſregard the Grecian prognoſtics, which forbad be, 25 


attack, and to follow the laws and cuſtoms of 
the Perſians alone in ingaging the enemy. The „ 
conduct, however, which Herodotus attributes Herodes. 
to him upon this occaſion, ſhows both the gene- 
ral and the politician. Having ſummoned the 


» 
- htm 
oy 7 4 


- principal Grecian officers of his army, he aſked 20 Sept, = 


if they knew of any oracle declaring that a 
Perſian army ſhould: periſn in Greece. None 
would on they knew of any ſuch, tho it ſeems 

a report of ſuch an oracle had been circulated-. 
Then, ſaid Mardonius, „Iwill tell you, that 
I well know an oraclethas foretold the deſtryc2 
tion of a Perſian army that hall plunder the 
temple of Delphi Be however aſſured that che 
army under my orders ſhall never violate that 
| . temples The Greeks! therefore, allies of the 
Perſians, may enn conſident of the favor 
= of their e en SIP Male Ae 


| wines theidefile'mees: the plain they fell 1 . 


J. 9. c. 42. . 
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* clared his ieee 


1 on the next day, and directed to prepare 4e: 
4 "0 condingly. 1 As the hiſtorian had converſed 


with: Bagotians of rank who ſerved under 
Mardonius, the account of chis tranſaction, in 
Aͥlñelf probable, miglt come to him well authen- 

5 ned. 29 * 38880 . h 1 „ Son n! 189431 
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Among thoſe of Grecian race now ſubjetts of 
he Perfiari empire, Alexander king of Mace- 


donia; from an independent ſoverein become 


te fallower af 4: Perfian general, would not 
naturally be che moſt ſatisfied with his new 
ſituation. Revolving in his mind the poſ- 


üble danſequences of the approgching day, he 
Heredot. could nat reſt. At midnight he) mounted his 


0 „ * horſe;;tode to the Athenian line, and demanded 


— t Tpeak with the general. Ariſteides, inform - 
elt that an unknown perſon on horſeback from 


8 — 2 tbe Perſian camp, and apparently of rank, de: 
| manded to {peak with him, aſſembled ſome of 
F 45 04 his principal officers, and went. with them to 


the place. The king of Mgcedonia told them, 


dat Mardonius bad determined to attack the 
. Grecian camp next morning, and had given 


. bbis lorders for the purpoſe. Should anything 
_ £:ievertheles | prevent, the attack from taking 
_ $oplace, he advifed that the Grecian generals 


£ thauild; perſevere tin bolding their preſent 
tuation; for the deficiency! ef the maga - 


_ $:41nes would ſoon compel the Perſians te xe · 
$:tire; His affection for the Greek vation in 


ſtogeneral, and his particular regard for the 
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ehe e qeaiiirs" n 
| e lors He need not therefore,” he Vu 
: «ure, requeſt from them that :ſ6er6cy Which his 
| eee required ; but, on the contrary; ſhould” 
the war HY laſt have favorable iſſue for N MY 

_ * he' truſted that his known inelination for the - 5 8. = 
__ © Gretian' cauſe, and möre eſpecially his ſervice ' 2 on 
of that night, woulel be ſemembered, When 1 
1 5 Greece, being free, might” aſſiſt Macedonia 25 —— 
=. recovering independency. Alexander —_ 12 
 rened back to his own camp; Ariſteides imme ==; 8 3 
diarely went td Pauſanias with” the intelligence Retbäek 
he had r <cerved. PE: 5 , 45 N e ee, 
On the urrtpal of the Athenian ge! 
the commander i in chief's tent, the: important * 
conſultation” Was entered Upon, in mhes 2 
manner to telt the attack, erpecten m 1 „„ 
few _ which was to decide the fate of . = — 
ö It had been obſerved that the native e 
8 Fling: eſteemed far ſuperior to the othet AE 8 | 
ric infantry, Reld the left of the” enemy 8 Ine, Ts 4 ; Te - 6 
againſt the Lacedemonians, and the Geke — 
the Perſian” ſervice the right, againſt the Athe- 14 2 
Alans. Pauſanias propofed a "change in de 
order of the Grecian army; that the Athe- 5 = 
nians, WBO alone of the ny hag. had any 
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"who! were e not day With doe memory 

of their great victory at Marathon, but alſo 

with the event of their: recent ingagement 

with the cavalry, ſhould move to the right 

wing, and that the Lacedæmonians, long ac- 2 jy 

cuſtomed to be ſuperior to all the Greeks, ſhould __ » 

take the left. Ariſteides YT conſented, ang pn 
0 | - orders 
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. © eee a . were given accordingly...;. Day. 1 

EE ad che Ferſian generals,obſcrved. the Grecian 

=: "21 Sept. troops ion. This unex circum- 

1 5 4 25 ſtan > them. to defer /the: -intenfled at- | 

= Fiber. tack. Change in their o-.õ . ö 

Z . 5 | became, neceſſary ks changes. were made; the 

aa was conſumed in exolutions“ of both armies, 
bz. - * cendxhe Perſi ian infantry never came into action. 

95 = : |, But the cavalry harraſſed unceaſingly che more 

5 "= 8 acceſſibie parts of the Grecian line. Geberally 


d. they did no more than diſcharge theit 4 


1 


2 , , ol 
15 * 4 LR — 4.5 > N n 
e 


Uh. tut * 


3 5 : 9 - haſtily; retire; thus, however, Keeping 4 con-" 
WEE... 4 tant alarm, and, while: they änflicted ' many © 
EE. wounds, receiving little injury. But a more 
=> — ſerious attack was made upon that part 2 the - 


55 = E ee ee line which guarded the 
5 8 1 % ee lere the horſe remained in 
; So of the field. "SAKS J | me 5 5 5 4 
. Night put an i to chis deſultory kind 
3 cen „ when, after 4 day of unremitted ft fa- 
EE” Gave the; Grecian army was. without water. 

ER ' Proviſions alſo began to fail, the activity of the 

1 Terfan horſe intercepting all ſupplies... * — 5 

move therefore was indilpenſable. At little 

te. more than a mile from the Gargaphian fountain, | 

Au, toward Platæa, the waters of the Aſopus, in 
bheir deſcent from mount Cithzron, formed an 

iland, not half a mile wide. This ſpot, for 

the ſake of water, it was s determined to occupy. 

| At the fame time | it was Fele to ſend half 


a «3 
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the army to the! mountains, i Ronan; SHOT, | 
_  voyraf proviſions: which: waited. there, not daring ene 
do ſtir beyond the defiles. But it was feated 
_ attempt.a-movement in the Plaing, in preſencs 
of the Perſian horſe, which in the very camp obs e 
had given ſuch. annoyanee. The ſecond watch T2 Ng 
of the night was, therefore the time appointed 34 
Sr che march. But When, danger ꝓreſſing. 
fear ran bigh, che troops of each independent = 
ſtate little regarded che orders of the commander 1 
in chief, The Tegeans ſteddily obſerved the 
motions; of the Lacedæmonians, and the Pla- 
tœans thoſe of the Athenians; but the xeſt, in- 
ſtead of halting at the iland, fled (for that is 
the term uſed by Herodotus, and confirmed 5 
even by Plutarch) as far as the temple of Lok __ 
Juno, under the walls of Platæa, at the diſ- 2 
tance of two miles and * half. ſom: the . F 
phian fountain. 55 10 1 cl | 
The obſtinacy of a gone ook, from Herodot. 
a e only unfortunate conſequences could rea- J. 9 c. 53» 
ſonably be expected, led immediately to the Pur. vie. 
=] great and moſt important victory which followed. W 
|  Amompharetus, whoſe military rank was that 
of locage, but who was beſides, veſted with-the 
| facred dignity of the prieſthood, urging the lass 
of his country againſt his general's orders, abſo» 
lutely refuſed to retreat. Pauſanias, incenſed 
at this. diſobedience, yet, as the circumſtance 
was altogether new in the Spartan ſervice, at a 
loſs how to act, detained the Lacedæmonian 
forces while the others were preſſing their marc. 
But ho. Ania general, ever attentive to the 


. | intereſt 


enge. intereſt of he confederacy at ne ne 


* — would ſuffer his own troops to move, ſent to in- 


duire the cauſe gf the delay” 'of which he was 
8 informed among the Lacedæemonians. The 
5 Herodot. officer diſpatched upon this occaſion found the 
Plat. wt. commander in chief in high altercation with 
Ariſtid., Amompharetus; who at the inſtant of the 
1 8 Athenian's arrival, taking up a large ſtone ik 
both his hands, in alluſion to the Grecian 
mode of voting, by caſting a ſhell, a pebble, | 
+ ofa die into an urn, threw it before his gene- 
ral feet, ſaying e With this die I give my 
rote not to Ay: from the ſtrangers :. for by 
let chat gentle term che Lacedæmonians uſually dif- 
25 +. 1 tinguilhed foreiners, whom the other Greeks 
called barbarians." Pauſanias deſired the Athe: 
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nian officer to report to his immediate Sm. 
5 ol mander what he had ſeen, and to requeſt that 
- — - the- motions of the Athenian troops might 'be 
directed by what ſhould be obſerved of the La- 
dcdeeudæmonian. At length, day breaking, he 
Herodot. gave his orders for the Lacedæmonians wit! 
1.65 ec the Tegeans, who alone of the other cbnfede- 
| rates remained with' him, to 'move toward the 
propoſed ground of incampment. They di- 
rected their march along the hills: the Athe- 
nians only ventured in the plain. Then at laſt 
Amompharetus; yielding ſomething of his ob- 
ſtinacy, ordered his lochus, with a flow ara to 

follow the reſt of the army, 
p2 Sept. The dawn again diſcovered to the Parfilins* 


32 che Grecian army in unexpected motion. The 


e N alert, and now elate with the 
bs 1. | ſucceſs. 


the Greeks being taken for flight, Mardonius e. * 


whole army followed, with all the haſte and ogg. 
confuſion of an ill-diſciplined multitude; eager, 
_ cowardly diſobedience: of that large part of his 


if poſſible, to join them; bur the Perſian horſe 


make a ſtand. He ſent therefore to inform the 


requeſt his immediate cooperation in an effort 
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frees of the preceding day, was quickly upon SECT), 


the Lacedæmonian rear. The movement of — 


led the Perſian infantry in purſuit. The 
to ſhare in certain victory. The Grecian 266. 
raF had not been immediately aware of the 


forces, which bad puſhed on beyond the ground 
intended to be occupied. It was now adviſable; 


ſo annoyed his rear, with deſultory attacks con- NN 
tinually reiterated, that it became neceſſary to 


Athenian general of all circumſtances,” and to 


to repel the enemy's cavalry. Ariſteides readily 
conſented ; but before he could join the Lace- 
ditriontats the Grecian troops in the Perfian 
ſervice were upon him, and he had himſelf to e. 6:. 


contend with ſuperior numbers. The Lacedæmo- 8 


nians and Tegeans however alone formed a con- 


ſiderable army. They were above eleven thou - 
ſand heavy- armed foot, and more than forty 
thouſand light · armed ſlaves attended them. But 
the light · armed of the Peloponneſians were of 
ſo little eſtimation, that, notwithſtanding their 
numbers, Paufanias had particularly defired a 
reinforcement of Athenian bowmen. The 

round however, conſiſting of the rugged roots 
of mount Cithæron, with the Aſopus Jong... 
at the bottom, was favorable for defence, and 

You. II. . „ 
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Ke adverſe to the action of cavalry. / The Pers 
| ſian infantry, was therefore brought up; and a 
| Herodot. fierce ingagement inſued. The Perſians, after 
* . ” diſcharging their miſſile weapons, cloſed upon 
the Greeks, and ſhowed | themſelves, ſays the 
5 impartial hiſtorian, neither in ſtrength nor in 
courage inferior. But they were very inferior 5 
in arms for dloſe abe and not leſs ſo. in prac- 
tice and in ſcience. With their undefended 
bodies and ſhort weapons they nevertheleſs 
made vigorous aſſaults, many of them ſeizing 
and even breaking the long ſpears of the 
x Greeks. \. Unacquainted with that exactneſs of 
cloſe formation and that ſteddy march, in which 
the Greeks, and particularly the ee eee g 
f nians, excelled, they ruſhed forward lingly, or 
in very ſmall bodies, and periſhed in vain at-. 
tempts to penetrate. the Spartan phalanx. As 
their efforts at length, through repeated failure, 
began to relax, the Greeks advanced upon them. 
The Tegeans, according to Herodotus, made 
the firſt impreſſion; the Lacedzmonians then 
puſhed forward, and confuſion ſoon became ge- 
neral among the Perſian infantry. 1 : 
. Mardonius, who, a little before, had 3 
himſelf purſuing an enemy neither able nor 
daring to withſtand him, was ſeized with the | 
| deepeſt anguiſh to find victory thus turning 
: 1 him. Had he ee determined ppon. 
n To the fame pag. als. even 8 ſpeaks : : meg, 
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a retreat, he might probably ſtill have add 
any conſiderable lofs; for his infantry would ſoon 


| have been ſafe i in the plain under the protection 


of his numerous cavalry. But poſſibly ſignal and 
ſpeedy ſucceſs was indiſpenſable to him: His 


s zer. 
III. 


— 


Herbdot. 


fortune, perhaps his life, and the lot of all his x; ; 


family, might depend upon it: leſs however 
through the caprice of the prince than that of 
the people; which is always moſt dangerous 


under a deſpotic government. His army was 


too numerous to ſubſiſt long in à narrow and 
mountainous country, without ſupplies by ſea. 
The neceſſity of deciſion therefore urging, in 


the crifis before him, he determined to reſt all 


upon the fortune of the preſent moment. At 


the head of a choſen body of cavalry he haſten- 


ed to. rally and ſupport his broken infantry: 
By a vigorous and well- conducted charge, not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantage of the ground, 
he checked the progreſs of the Spartan phalanx: 
but he could not break that firm and well-dif- 

eiplined body: In his efforts, after many of 
his braveſt officers and numbers of his ſoldiers 


& . 


had been killed about him, he received himſelf 


a mortal wound, His fall was the ſignal fot 


_ inſtant flight to thoſe about him, and, through _ 


| them, to his whole army. For in Aſiatic ar- 
mies, the jealouſy. of deſpotiſm being adverſe 
to that cloſe ſueceſſion of various ranks in com- 


mand, which, in the European, contributes ſo 


much to the preſervation of order in all events, 


the death of the commander in chief can ſcarcely 
fail to ſuperinduce complete confuſion, and the 
| R 2 N certain 


. 
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15 CHAP. certain ruin of the enterprizo · Artabazus, next” 
£ — command to Mardonius, is ſaid not only to 
| have differed in opinion from his general in 
regard to the mode of conducting the war, but 
| to have diſapproved of the war itſelf. | It does 
ZV . - wt appear that he was at all ingaged in the 
„ | battle. As ſoon as he was aſſured of the rout - 
of che. Perſian infantry, leaving the reſt of the 
army to any who would take charge of it, 
with forty thouſand men who had been under 
his immediate orders, he retreated haſtily to- n 
: ward Phecis. 
Herodot. While the eee ad Tegeans were 
| 3 —5 unexpectedly victorious upon the hills, the 
Ariſtid. Athenians were ſharply ingaged with the Bœæo- 
tians in the plain below. The Greeks in the 
Perſian ſervice. are ſaid to have been no fewer 
than fifty thouſand; but the greater part, little 
earneſt in the cauſe; kept aloof. The abilities 
of Ariſteides, therefore, and the valor of the 
Athenians, not expoſed to a conteſt too un- 
qual, - at lecigth mene ebe phos Ars | 


3 * Rollin, the he 8 miſtakes the e ee wri- 
ters, as Thucydides and Xenophon, on fubjects merely military, 
is otherwiſe generally exact; but I know not where he learnt 
that Artabazus diftingniſhed himſelf by his gallant exertion in this 
battle. Herodotus mentions on à prior occaſion (x), that Arta- 
| bazus got credit for his conduct in the bufineſs of-Platza z appa- 
rently for his counſel given before the battle, which was juſtified - 
by the event ; and for an able retreat, by which alone any part 
of the army was ſaved ; but neither Herodotus nor Diodorus 
nor Plutarch, in deſcribing the battle, mention that he was at all 
7 ingaged. Diodorus gives an 1 of his retreat _ cor 
, reſponding with * e ; 
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Toward Thebes. The reſt, prepared to ac ac- YE LOAD 
cording to circumſtances, made a timely retreat. 45 2 
The croud of Afiatics, of various nations, ne- Herodot. 
ver ſtood the charge of the Lacedæmonians ; 
. Tegeans, but fled profuſely, on the firſt - 
appearance of flight among thoſe bands of na- 
tive Perſians who had borne the brunt of the 
battle. The horſe however,. both Perſian and | 
Beeotian, till kept the field, and gave: one, 
rable protection to the fugitive infantry, 
Iatelligence had quickly paſſed to the Greeks Ny 
under the walls of Platza, that the Lacedzmo- + 
nians and Tegeans were ingaged and ſucceſs - 
ful. Anxious then to repair their ſhameful 
| edc with that uſual unhappineſs of er- 
ror which leads to farther error, they advanced 
with more hafte than good order toward the 
ſield of battle; and the Megarians and Phlia- 
ſians, venturing by the plain, were attacked by - © 
the Theban horſe, who killed fix hundred, and 
drove the reſt to the mountains. | : 
The Lacedzmonians and Tegeans n 8 
animated by unexpected ſucceſs, yet ſteddy 2 
through practiſed diſcipline, repelling all the Diod. Sic. 
efforts of the Perfian cavalry, prefled on to the “ * 2. 
fortified camp; the refuge of the greateſt part 
of the routed troops, and the depoſitory of all 
the valuables of the army. Immediately. they 
attempted an aſſault: hut the Lacedæmonians, 
as remarkable for ignorance of ſieges as for 
ill in the field, were baffled with loſs till the 
Athenian n arrived. Under the direction 
ot the Athenian officers, after vigorous efforts 
 Þ on 
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* on both fides; an affault ſucceeded. © A'horrid 
— ſlaughter inſued. The victory, indeed, of a 
8 free people, fighting for their poſſeſſions} their 
” families, and their independency, againſt forein 
invaders, is never likely to be mild. Of near 
two hundred thouſand Aſiatics, the loweſt re- 
a ported numbers of the Perſian army, excluſively 
of "thoſe who retreated under Artabazus, only 
three thouſand, we are told, ſurvived. Both 
. Herodotus and Plutarch, however;. avoid all 
=o: detail of this maſſacre. - How much of it hap- 
q pened within the fortified camp, and what exe- 
cution was done on fugitives, over a country ſo 
= ſurrounded: by ſeas and mountains that it was 
= | fearcely poſſible for one to eſcape, we neither 
; 7 are nor ſhould deſire to be informed. Artaba - 
zus himſelf, at the head of forty thouſand men, 
. was ſo apprehenſive of being cut off in his dif- 
ficult march to the Helleſpont, that, to deter 
the nations through which he paſſed from any 
hoſtile attempts, he induſtriouſly ſpred the re- 
port, That his forces were only the advanced 
guard af the great army, which was Keen 
under Mardonius. 
When oppoſition ceaſed Witti ibs per an 
: | nes, and the ſpirit of flaughter was at length _ 
| fared, the rich plunder of the camp drew the 
attention of the conquerors. Here the wealth 
of the lords of Afia diſplayed a ſcene ſo new 
to the citizens of the. little Grecian republics, | 
that they were at a loſs on what objects in pre- 
erogor, ference to fix their avidity, The Tegeans, how- 
e ever, who had firſt ſurmounted the rampart, 
5 and 
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and throughout the action had well ſupported: $ 18.70 


their pretenſion to precedeney among the 


SGreeks, having the fortune alſo to arrive firſt at 
the magnificent pavilion of Mardonius, did not 
heſitate to ſtop there. Inſtantly they: laid ä 
rapacious hands upon all its rich contents; 
great part of which had been the furniture of 
Xerxes himſelf, which, on his haſty departure 
for Aſia, he had preſented to kis: generabcand 
brother-in-law, But they were not permitted 
intirely to injoy this precedency in pillage. c. 8a. 
The commander in chief quickly iſſued orders; 
That none ſhould preſume to appropriate any 
part of the booty, but that the whole ſhould 
be collected, to be fairly divided among thoſè 
who had together earned it. A brazen manger 
only, of very curious workmanſhip, the Fegea 
were allowed to; retain, as an honorary teſtis 
mony to their particular valor and fortune! 
The Helots, attending the Lacedæmonian for- 
ces, were ordered to collect the reſt. Tents 
and their furniture, adorned with gold and ſil⸗ 
ver, collars, bracelets, hilts of cimetars, golden . 
cups, and various other utenſils of gold and 
ſilver, together with horſes, camels; and wo- 
men, were the principal ſpoil. Abundance of 
rich clothes, which at another time, ſays the 
hiſtorian, would have been thought valuable 
plunder, were now diſregarded. But the vigi- 
lance of thoſe appointed to ſuperintend the 
buſineſs, did not ſuffice to prevent the Helots 
from concealing many things of value, which 
way ſold, principally: to the Eginetans; * 2 
1. 4 | nation 


Un) 


* 


14 


I ag aasem (if we we may ſo call hack bitants 
bock) of merchant-pirates, who, by this un- 


— a» aamwens:: 


us af a 


wort hy traſſic, aequired: riches before eren 
among tbem. ing re e , att 
Ihe booty. being eolletted;.. A tenih was firſt 
' ſet apart, according io the cuſtomary. piety of 


5 die. 1. 11 the Greeks, for an offering to the gods. Foe 


35 


Herodot. 


the produce of this, continues the coremy 


hiſtorian, was dedicated, to the god at Delphi, | 
che golden tripod which ſtands upon the three, 
headed brazen ſerpent next the altar, the bra · 
zen ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia, ten cubits 
high, and the brazen ſtatue of Neptune, ſeven 
eubits high, at the iſtbmus. The Tegeans 
dedicated their manger at Tegea in the temple 
\ of the Alean Minerva. To attribute to them 
à medeſty becoming their valor, and which had 
profited from reproof, we ſhould with to in- 


terpret the goddeſs's title, from analogy in a 


language derived from the Arcadian, to fig- 

nify That divine wiſdom which directs what 

human. ignorance-calls Chance. The reſt of the 

= ve dirided . thoſe wages bad —_—__ | 
It, 105 

7 the eden nee concerning 


J. . this great event, one, related by the original 


hiſtorian, has been particularly celebrated. The 


appendages of the royal houſehold were found. 
ia Mardonius's tent, nearly intire; and moſt 
of the domeſtic ſlaves had eſcaped the maſſace. 
Pauſanias, after admiring the various riches of 
the ſcene and the many: contrivances of luxury, 
ee a ſupper fo bs oe as by the Perfian 

Ok 
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„ exactly as it would have been for $74 
| Aon; had he been living and in his command. 
The orders were diligently executed: the ſplen- 
did furniture was arranged; the ſideboard — | 
played a profuſion of gold and filver plate; the 
table was covered with exquiſite elegance Pau- 
fanias then directed his uſual Spartan ſupper to - 
be placed by the fide of this ſumptuous enter- 
tainment. Little preparation was necefſfar . 
Then ſending for the principal Greeian officers} © 
© T' have/ defired your company here, be fad, 
to ſhow you: the folly of the Perſian general. 
»Living as you ſee at home, he came thus far 
to take oi us em a miſerable Tyne 
£ ours?” chi I TGT T5 KT: 2 7 | 
The Wine bad del oi Making c. 71 
preſently after the ſtorming of the camp. Vexed 
to have loſt their ſhare of glory and reward, 
both ſa extraordinary, they marched immediate- 
ly, contrary to the inclination of Pauſanias, in 
purſuit of Artabazus. Having reached the 
borders of Theſſaly, they however returned 
without effecting anything. Preſently after 
them the Eleians had arrived. The generals of 
both, on their return to their een nee 
were puniſhed with baniſnment. | 
After the collection of the ſpoil, che next c. Is, 
| care of the Greeks, and what. upon all. Occa- 
fions they eſteemed a neceſſary and ſacred of- 
fice, was the burial of their lain. The La- 
cedæmonians formed three ſeparate burying- 
e one for PL, who oh” borne ſacred 
| . affices, 


—— or nr ron. 


offices; of whom the gallant Amompharetus 
bad fallen; another for the other eee 
nians; and the third for the Helots. Herodotus 
relates a remarkable inſtance of the ſeverity of 
their maxims of diſcipline at this time. Ari- 
ſtodemus, who, in the preceding year, had been 
4 diſgraced for not taking his ſhare in the action 
44. Tbermopylæ, diſtinguiſhed himſelf beyond 
2 others in the preſent battle, and was at 
length ſlain. The merit of his behaviour was 
zcknowleged; but it was. admitted only as fuſi- 
cient, in his circumſtances, to wipe off infamy, 
and not to conſer honor. The hiſtorian, how 
ever, with the zuclination, has not wanted the 
power, to beſtow. on him more liberal reward; 
„and che eulegy of Herodotus will tranſmit the 
| name of Ariſtodemus with glory, probably, to | 
lateſt, generations. The Athenians, Tegeans, 
Megarians, and Phliaſians had each a ſingle 
borying - place. Barrows,.. f aiſe vaccording to 
5 that extenſive practice of antiquity which we 
1 already had occaſion to notice, diſtin- | 


eee to neee Ages me e leite ir 
363-7 e £7 ais Theſe 


— 


g<- „ a 45 n. 
14 This 1 interpretation of 1 term Mes We 8 | 
in all. the editions of Herodotus, does not appear to me loaded 
With any difficulty. I wiſh to avoid diſcuffion, of matters which 
ne within the proper province of the critic or the antiquarian ra» 
; ther than of the hiſtorian; yet I muſt own that 1 think the in- 
_—- _.,  geniqus conjectures of Vckenarius and others upon this paſs, 
1 | age, in the notes of Weſſeling' 8 n all more n to . 
. FJection than the old reading. | 
* Plutarch, in his Life af Aritteides, axgrelſen e N ; 
in 4 Treatiſe againſt Herodotus, much indignation, at the : 
men that the Lacedæmonians, and Athenians alone 
Os Nh 


23 
„ 


 £:Thels folemn ceremonies were cancel over; 
when a dangerous jealouſy broke out between 

the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, on the 

queſtion to whom the accuſtomed Ariſteia, or 


firſt honors for military merit, were due, upon 


52 0 | 
III. oY 
— | 
Piur. vit. 


Lo 


this great occaſion. , Immediate ill conſequences: - 


were however prevented through the: influence 


of the Corinthian leaders; who, interfering as 
mediators, named the Platzans' as having me- 
tited beyond all others. When the common 
cauſe e e required » exertion. 8 5 les, 1 


9 * * 2 5 


a 


Nadel the vieory of Plata. s 165 in e Swe: . hs 


much in the ſame manner 5 Herodotus, the diſorderly flight of 
the other Greeks before the battle, he has given pretty dire& 


teſtimony to the fact. Lyſias, in his funeral oration, aſſerts it 
poſitively (Lyſ. or. fun. p. 107 vel 195.) . It is indeed little 


likely that, while. memory of the tranſaction was yet freſh, a 

hiſtorian, writing for the Greek nation, would veuture a falſe aſ- 
ſertion ſo diſhonorable to ſo large a part of it, concerning fact 
in their nature of ſuch public notoriety ; and it is ftill leſs likel 80 
that ſuch an aſſertion would remain to be refuted in Plutarch 
age. The intereſt which the Lacedzmonians and Athenians 
afterward had in courting the other Grecian ſtates, may ſuſſ- 
| ciently agcount for the epigrams, barrows, and other ſuch uncer- 


tain evidences as Plutarch has quoted. Indeed, before Plutarch's 


teſtimony againſt Herodotus can be of any weight, he muſt be firſt 
reconciled to himſelf. It does however appear extraordinary, 
that Herodotus, in his natrative of this great event, ſhould never 
once have mentioned the Platzans. The aſſertion of Plutarch, 
that the Greeks degreed to the Platzans the firſt honors for mili- 
tary merit on the occaſion, tho Diodorus differs from him, is. 


confirmed by Thucydides, againſt whoſe authority that of Dio- : 


dorus is not to be mentioned. Poſſibly on account of their ſub- 


ſequent fate, Herodotus might have had ſome reaſon for 
- _ omitting all mention of them, ſimilar to that, whatever i it was, 


which has made him totally filent concerning the firſt two Mefſes, 
nian wars. When we conſider his extreme freedom by turns 


with all the moſt OY ul ſtates of Greece, both omiſſions * 
. | 


they 2 


} : 


— 


Thueyd. 


I. 3. g. 55 
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3 ab. 
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| Put. | 

Ariſtid. 
Thucyd. 

1.3.6. 50. 


eſced. 


. 
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they; 3 0 inland people, had ſerved l 
the fleet; and in the campaign by land, which 
had no- had ſo glorious an event, none 
had more ene themſelves by their zeal 
and bravery. Their actions on the day of 
Platæa are not particularly recorded by any 
writer; apparently becauſe, being citizens of 
Athens, as they are modeſtly called by Thu- 
cydides, or ſubjects, as they are perbaps more 
truly ſtiled by Herodotus, they had formed 
one body with the Athenians under the orders 
of Ariſteides. Their commonwealth was too 


ſmall to excite jealouſy: all the other Greeks 


approved the determination of the Corinthians; ry 
and the Lacedgmonians __ Athenians er 


This 3 W — 8 thus: accom- 


ede, ba a8 a council was held to conſider of 


farther meaſures. ' The battle of Platæa, it is 
faid,. Was. fought on the twenty-ſecond of Sep⸗ 
tember The ion: was therefare not too far 
1 | we e ; 


* + Thus hs 1 bow 8 not ie lie. . 
ry 3 but the Grecian calendar was yer 400 little exact for abſo- 


lute certainty to a day. Tad ru Thr HN Epaxtourro (ſays Plu- 


rarch, ſpeaking of the bartle of Platza) 25 9 rergid T3v Ro 


lrahbob, cr "Anrdadhe, „ re 0} BotwTovs rer Tod Tlaviuav 


re, 7 r voy irs 76 ENI bs e avpoigeran dme 
z K Seger TY Jxeobeclo At Ihe Tau; rd The vinng. Tu N rd 


53 al Apes or Vauperr ton, B dn x24 Tor ConnpCmpulnc. 7 uy 
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Plur. vit. Ariſtid. The fourth day of the Attic month Bcedro- 


| mion, according to our ebronologe rs, would correſpond with the 
236 of Fepreimber ; but ay; have * the authority of the 


* * 
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advanced for taking vengeance on thoſe: Greeks 8 noms | 
who had joined the Perſians. It was deter- . 
| mined to march immediately againſtThebes, and Herodot. 
do require the delivery of Timegenides and 47 * Io 
Attaginus, heads of the faction which had led Diod pep 
| the Boeotians to the Perfian alliance. On the 
eleventh day from the battle of Plata, the 3 Oct. 
army entered the Theban lands; and, the deli- 
very of the obnoxious perſons being refuſed, 
plunder and waſte of the country, and prepa- 
rations for the ſiege of the city, were begun. 
This was borne during twenty days. 595 
Timegenides, fearing the turn of popular 
againſt him, propoſed to the Theban people to 
offer the payment of a fine, to atone for the 5 
tranſgreſſion of the republic againſt the com- 
mon cauſe of Greece; declaritig that, if it 
ſhould be refuſed, he would be ready to ſurren- 
der himſelf with Attaginus, rather than be the 
occaſion or pretence for the deſtruction of his 
country, The propoſal was accepted by the | 
aſſembly. But in the following night Attaginus 
fled; leaving his own family, as welh as his 
affociate Timegenides, to the mercy of the 
inraged Thebans. His children were nnme+ 
diately delivered to the commander in chief of 
the confederate Greeks. But the Spartan prince 
did not want bel to diſtinguiſh between 


as of Flanard'eLiife of Camillus, and of his Treatiſe on the 
Glory of Athens; in both of which the third of the month 
Boedromion is named as the day of the battle of Plata. The 
day of the bartle being fixed, TAPE furniſhes the other dates 
given in * margin. 


a the 


- 
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CHAP. the e father and the innocent offspring 
9 whom he immediately diſmiſſed unhurt. Ti- 


ce and ſome ether. principal Thebans 
being then demanded, were ſurrendered. They 
expected that time would be allowed them to 
prepare for a public defence, and truſted that 
their intereſt, aſſiſted by money well beſtowed, 

would inſure their ſafety. Pauſanias ſuſpected 


| this, and determined to prevent it. He de- 
tained them till the confederate forces ſepa- | 
rated for | their - ſeveral homes; and then, 
taking them to Corinth, cauſed them. to be 


there executed: a ſalutary ſeverity, no doubt, 


for che ſecurity of Greece againſt the common 


enemy; but, as far as appears, unſupported by 
che ſolemnity of a trial, and e unautho- 
rized 80 any poſitive: law. 
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SECTION. w. 


3 of the Greelan: Fleet: W of Ager. 
Concluſion of that called by Grecian Mans: An 
Perſian or Median * „ 


0 a 


WHILE the arms of 4 eee Greeks 
were thus wonderfully attended with ſucceſs 
and glory againſt the immediate invaders 'of - 
their country, the fleet, which had lain during 
the ſummer inactive at Delos, was at length 
excited to enterprize. There appears to have 
been, in Samos, always a ſtrong party ready to 
take any opportunity for ſpirited oppoſition to 
the Perſians, and to Theomeſtor, whom the 
Perſians had raiſed to the tyranny of the iland. 
Ingaging in their views Hegeſiſtratus, ſon of 
Ariſtagoras the Mileſian chief, the Samians de- 


N 


J. 9. c. 9 
Diod. Sic. 


puted Lampon and Athenagoras, two principal * Lab. * 


men among them, to attend him on a miſfiont 
to the commanders of the confederate fleet. 
In a conference with 


lonian people were ready, on the leaſt incou- 
ragement, to revolt againſt the Perſians, and 
join the Grecian cauſe: that the bare appear- 

ance of the Grecian fleet off their coaſt would 
ſuffice to excite them to ſpirited action: that 
the Perſian government was remiſs and weak 
beyond what could be readily believed; inſo- 
much that never did the means offer, to the 
| Nags of a -pownrral! armament, of ſo 
be rich 


otychidas and Xanthip- 
pus, Hegeſiſtratus repreſented, © That the whole 


* 


? — 


or GREECE. 


en? P. rich a 8 wich ſo little riſk. He proceeded 
wy to urge the Spartan king and the Arhenian | 
chief, by their common gods, to uſe the means, 
ſo caſily in their power, for reſcuing a Grecian 
people from ſubjection to barbarians; and he 
. offered, for himſelf and. his collegues, if their 
fidelity was doubted, to remain hoſtages with 
tte fleet. Leotychidas, according to a common 
5 ſuperſtition of both Greeks and Romans, ſtruck 
Herod.l.9. with the name of Hegeſiſtratus as a favorable 
B TIS, amen (it ſignifies the leader of an armament)s 
. =D came into the meaſure propoſed. Diſ- 
maiiſſing the two other deputies, he detained 
Hegeſiſtratus; and, only one day being al- 
lowed for preparation, the whole fleet, con- 
Diod. fiſting, according to Diodorus, of two hundred 
8 and fifty trireme en ore. on be: e 
for Samos. 5 
| Neg. The. ſeaſon was ſo far 8 that tha 
Commanders of the Phenician ſquadron in the 
Peerſan ſervice, finding enterpriae neither 
intended by the Perſian admiral, nor expect- 
| ed from the. Greeks, had requeſted feave to 
depart for their own potts for the winter, be- 
fore the equinoctial ſtorms ſhould ſer in; and it 
had been granted. Having thus incautiouſly 
| parted. with their beſt ſhips, and ableſt ſeamen, 
* the Perſians were highly alarmed with intelli- 
gence that the Grecian, fleet was approaching. 
Haſtily quitting. Samos, they paſſed to the 
neighbouring promontory of Mycalè on the 
lonian coaſt; where an army, according to He- 
MT of fixty thouſand men, was incamped 


under 


. 
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Under the command of Tigranes: Here, ſays * * er. 


deities, and that temple of the Eleuſinian Ceres < 9. 


which Pliliſtus ſon of Paſicles built, when he 
followed Neleus ſon of Codrus to the found- 


ing of Miletus, they hauled their galleys upon 


the beach; and, with ſtones found upon the 


place, and paliſadoes formed of olives and 
other cultivated trees, they raiſed a defence | 


around them. 


The Grecian. conan: 144 e to 


find the Perſian fleet in full force at Samos, 0 
propoſed to ingage it on that friendly coaſt : 
but they were not prepared for the more ha- 


_ | Zardous meaſure. of following. it to the Aſiatic 
| ſhore, A council of war was therefore held, 


in which it was deliberated whether to retire 
again immediately to their own ſeas, or firſt to 
make ſome attempt in the Helleſpont. But in- 


telligence of the departure of the Phenician 


ſquadron gave incouragement; the ſpirit of vi- 


gorous enterprize gained; and it was ſhortly 
determined to ſeek the enemy s fleet. On ap- 
proaching the Tonian coaſt, it was not without 


ſurprize that they found the ſea completely 


yielded to them, and the enemy prepared for 


oppoſition by land alone. Ardor on one fide 


the hiſtorian; near the temple of the venerable 3 


E. 98. 7 


would naturally riſe in proportion to ſach-evi- 


dent backwardneſs on the other. The bold 


meaſure was reſolved upon, to debark their 


whole force, capable of acting by land, which 


would be by far the larger part of their crews, 


and to attack the Perſians in their fortified 


ot. U. 8 camp. 


3 4 
E 3 * . 


Ec” 
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CHA AP. camp. Probably the leaders had dailssabie 
hopes, and perhaps confirmed information, that 
the numerous Greeks, among the Perſian forces, 


: | wanted only opportunity to revolt. Leotychi- | 
das, however, practiſed an expedient like that 
of Themiſtocles at Artemiſium. He ſent a he- 


rald, in a boat, within hearing of the Tonian 
camp, who made proclamation, | according to 


ut ſup. 


Diod, Sic, 6 of Tonia, attend to what I ſay, of which: the 


3 the original hiſtorian, in theſe words: Men 


7 \ 
i. 


lan esd. e perſians will underſtand nothing. When we 


e © ingage, it will become every one of you to 
think of the liberty of all: the word is Hebe, 
Let thofe who hear inform thoſe who are out 


* of hearing. The Samiaris had before incurred 


Herodot. | ſome fuſpicion, from the Perſian leaders, by 


r 22. their generous kindneſs to about five hundred 


> bes Athenian priſoners, who had been brought 


- 


from Attica and diſpoſed of as flaves in Aſia 
Minor. They had ranſomed all, and ſent them, 


with ſubſiſtence, to Athens. The Samian 
troops in the Peckan army were therefore de- 


prived of their arms; and the Mileſians, being 
ſervrice. 


Diod. Sic. 


I. 5 6.35. CAMP. To add to their animation, he cauſed 


alſo ſuſpected, were. detached on ee of 5 


i Herodet. 3 Sd 4 en * | 
8 5 Died. Sic. oppoſition, at ſome diſtance. from the Perſian 


ws report to be ſpred, that Paufanias had gained 4 


. 5 victory over Mardonius in: Bœotia; of 


which intelligence could not have arrived, if, 


as hiſtorians affirm, it was the very day of the 
battle of Platæa. Poſſibly, however, informa- 


2 . 
: : .. |; ; 
* f — * Ton 


. 
* 


© 


sor or earken 259. 
tion of the death of Maſiſtius, with ſome exag- SECT.” +2 | 


geration of the ſucceſs obtained upon that oc- 


caſion, might have reached him. The Grecian 2 
erodot. 


forces marched in two columns: one, under . . 5 2 


the command of Xanthippus, compoſed of the 
Atheniagy Corinthian, Sicyonian, arid Trœze- 
nian troops, held the plain againſt the ſhore z 

the other, conſiſting of the Lacedæmonians 
with the remaining allies, under Leotychidas, 
went by the more inland and hilly road. T he 
former arrived firſt, and, eager to ingroſs the 
glory of the day, proceeded immediately . 
the aſſault; which was fo ſudden, ſo well con- 75 
ducted, and ſo vigorous, that they had already 
entered the Perſian rampart before the Laced 

monians could come up. Their raſhneſs was 
favored, and perhaps juſtified, by the rendy | 


. zeal of the Greeks in the Perſian ſervice to: | yp 


give them every affiſtance: The Samians, a” 
perated by the treatment they had received „ex- a 
erted themſelves, tho ũnarmed, by all means in Died. Sie. 
their power; and their exhortations and exam- 
ple determined the other Aſian Greeks. From 
every account in Herogotus, it appears that the 
proper Perſians had not yet deſerved to loſe that 


military reputation, which they had acquired 
Ache a | | 


under the great Cyrus; but, of 

in the ſervice of the empire, they almoſt alons 
ſeem to have merited the title of ſoldiers. Pro- 
bably the proportion of them at Mycale: was 
not great. The other Aſiatics ſhrunk before 


; the vehemence of the Athenian attack; but the Heroder: 5 
Perſians were : (ll refiſting wich the urmoſt bra- e. les. ; 


„„ We .. vey 


—— 


5 | „ 
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15 op 3 th Lace and moſtly | cut in 
4 855 n "Tag of: the 'Perfian | land- 


"is. were among the! lacs of the ane 


8 c. v0. Perilaus, commander of the Ricyoniangyaras ae 


"yp mah of rank who fell. 43 
- Mycale was a ſmall peninſula; and, foo 
the place of action, was no retreat by land, but 
through. narrow paſſes over a mountain. The 
Perfian commanders, little expecting ſo ſudden 
an attempt upon their numerous forces within 
fortified lines, thought they had provided ſuf-- 
jentiy for ſecurity by difarming the ſuſpected 
| s, and detaching the Mileſians to guard 
the paſſes. The latter circumſtance turned to the 
complete deſtruction of their army: The Mile- 
fans, with the moſt. determined enmity, inter- 
cepted the fugitives, and few eſcaped. When 
Daughter (ceaſed, the Greeks, - remaining quiet 


8 Poſſeſſors of whatever the Perſian camp and 


fleet had contained, carried out every valuable 
of ealy removal, and then ſet fire to the 
reſt, together with the mirs, and the whole: 
. Perſian fleet was burnt. 4 
Nerodot, After this ſignal blow upon the Perſian power; . 


5 L 3. c. 106. 


Viod. Sic. the Grecian fleet returned to Samos. A council 


5 = I. 2. 0. 37. vas immediately held to conſider what meaſures 


ſhould be taken for the preſent ſecurity and 
future welfare of the revolted Ionians. The 
ilanders might be ſafe under the protection of 

++... the fleet; againſt. which it would now be diffi- 
ee — ren . the. We of the Perſian em- 
8 5 © 4 Eno pire, 


% 


—— 
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is [ow to raiſe a force capable of "Kit wing re 
the command of the ſeas.” But i it was generally — 
deemed impoſſible, for any p« 


ower” of Greece, = 

to defend the long line of continental colonies. = 

. againſt the land force lying, immediately bee. 
hind them. Confirmation arrived of the news ẽ 


of the complete victory over the Perſian. arms e 
in Bœotia. The Peloponneſtans then propo --- 
ſed to remove the Tonians from Aſia to 

. Greece, and to put theni in poſſeſſion . 
the ſeapons of thoſe ſtates which had ſide ndnd 
with the Perfians. But the Athenians dis- 5 
ſented: they denied the neceſſity of ſo vio- 

lent a meaſure; and they inſiſted perempto- 
rily that the Peloponneſians had no right to 
interfere in the, diſpoſal of Athenian colonies, 
The Peloponneſians had the moderation to- „ 
yield to this argument. Then the Samianss, '7. 

. | Chians, Leſbians, and other ilanders, bouſngd 

themſelves by ſolemn. oaths. to be faithful to 3 
the Grecian confederacy. The ilands would” © © | 8 
be a preſent refuge for thoſe continentals mort 
obnoxious to Perſian vengeance, whom . 
| walls of their towns could not protect. Sar © . 
dis was too near, the force there too great, 2 0 
and the ſeaſon beſides too much advanced for be” 4 
any farther attempt in Tonia. But the Hel- "em * 
leſpont, mote diſtant from the center. of the 
Perſian force, was open to enterprize by ſea. 
a Thither therefore the fleet directed its courſe. 
It was determined to deſtroy the bridges, Heredote 


which were ſuppoſed es be fill Randing and Did. 2 ” 
„„ * Protected | 146-276 


— 
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nar. pretecled by a garriſon ; but they bad already | 
— vielded to we weather and current, and 
the perſians bad deſerted the place. Win- 
ter nom approaching, Leotychidas, wich all 
the Peloponneſlans, returned to Greece. Kan- 


3 1 thippus reſolved. nevertheleſs, with his Athe- 
- Thucyd. " njans and their Tonian allies, to attempt the 


1. 5 0d. 39- recovery l the Cherſoneſe, an Athenian co- 
| 27. 6-37: lony, and where the Greeks were ſtill 2 
= / rous. The Perſians, expoſed to attacks i 
vans pats, through-the command which 
Achenian ſieet poſſeſſed at ſea, collected their 
N whole force in Seſtos. After an obſtinate de- 
fence, being preſſed by famine, they made good 
their own retreat; upon which the attach in. 
HBabitants Joyfully Tanke the tonne to 
5 Athenians... 1 5 ee 
Herodet. The Perſian . GEE in Sands to 
- pg ſee the fad relics of bis forces, which fund. 
ore Sic. means to fly from Mycale, and to receive the 
an calamitous news of the ſtill greater loſs of his 
army in Greece. Shortly after he moved: o 
his diſtant capital of Suſa, On his depar- 


F trad, ture he ordered all the Grecian temples within 


"mY 2 his power to be burnt; whether ſuppoſing the 

3 deĩty offended with his“ long ſufferance of 

. N them, or that he thought to gain popularity 
among his ſubjects of the upper . 
: by this ſacrifice to the Faaker of the Ma a- 

San religion. 5 15 

Such was the conclation” 1 the: 3 ; 


"of * and * 128 Sade by Grecian 
ts | „„ 


| 118 T05 * or GREE 63 | | 
5 Writers the Perſian, or often the Median war z 5 ao T. 


after two campaigns, wonderfully glorious to — 1 
Greece, and, both in themſelves, and for theiie 


known c iſequenGes:”” perhaps the moſt re- : 


- markable and important in the annals of man · 
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View 00> ths . 1 WY Weſtern 
— "Countries politically connected with the 
. Grzzxs, and of the Grecian Settlements 
n Saane nd ITALY, LE 7 


Br. * SECTION. Wo is fe 
& 3 Of Sicily : Agrigentom + ] Polen; ; 


Oracuſe: Gelon: Invaſion of Sicily by the Car- 
ona 4 Battle f Himera, | 


\ URING wos great Vanſgäkions in . 7 a 
and its eaſtern Colanies, which decided, 


for the time, the fate of Europe and Afia, and 
then firſt diſplayed that ſuperiority of the for- 

: mer over the reſt of the world which' «t {till 
mmaintains, events, leſs important indeed for 


their conſequences, and leſs intimately affect- 
ing the intereſts of the mother-couutry, leſs 

_ axcurately alſo related to us, yet upon ſuf- 
ficient. evidence great and glorious, were ta- 
king place ene the weſtern ſettlements of 
the nation. | 
The warlike and enterprizing ſpirit. of the : 
Greeks, had long ago driven the induſtrious 
as, Informed Phenicians from all their antient 

„„ 8 | 5 e 
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vteſted Troll i the diſtatit 40 a like 1 Et; 


- 
»_ 


Mediterranean, penetrated into the ocean be- 


of Cyprus, whoſe ſituation would ſeem to ls 65k 
it rather to rhe Phenician than the Grecian 


dominion, and had appropriated all that valua- 


ble part of the African coaſt which, after the 


owerful kingdom of Egypt, lay: ater to the 
Phenician ſhore. But in maritime kill, and 


Kill more in commercial ſyſtem, in the ſpirir 85 
of commercial adventure, and in thoſe manu- 


factures which formed the principal and molt 


advantageous baſis of commerce, the Pheni- 5 
cians ſteod yet unrivalled. On the coaſt of 
Aftica, from the deſerts bounding the Grecian. 


colonies 'on the weſt, they had extended cheir 
ſettlements to the weſtern extremity of the 


yond, and, according to ſome not unſupported 


accounts, carried their traffic acroſs all the 
dangers of the bay of Biſcay co the diſtant 
ſhores of Britain, then the extreme of the known 


world, and, excepting the Phenicians, unknown 
among civilized nations. Wherever the Greeks 
did not interfere, the Phenicians were ſuperiors 
in arms as in arts, to all maritime people. But, 


confined at home within a narrow territory; 
Fm) on the land; firſt by the power of the 


eviſh kingdom, then by the more overbearing 


weight ſucceſſively of the Aſſyrian and Perſian 
empires; and, on the ſea, interrupted. by the 
| Grecian ſpirit of war, and, it muſt be added of 
IH they were quay prevented from be- 
coming 


ö 
SY 


Woke: 


A'S 
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ene. coming 4 great nation on their on, continent, 


and from aſſuring their dominion over. OE: 

"diſtant. maritime fe ttlements. bY 
In their voyages weſtward, the large. projec=. 
tion of AFRICA, overagainſt Sicily, could not 
fail, by its poſition to attract, and by its cir- 
5 cumſtances to fix, the attention of the Phe- 
| nician navigators. At a very early period, 


accordingly, ſome ſertlements | were formed 


org wogne# |; 


Ven. there, among which Utica had the fame of. be 


L 2. c. 2. ing the moſt antient. Afterward the prince 


: on immortalized by Virgil's poetry, driven to ek 


©. * 5. refuge, with her adherents, from the tyranny of 


9 her brother the king of Tyre, i is ſaid either to 
bak. 


proceſs of ages, became the powerful and re · 
nowned CAR TAGE. The era of theſe- tranſ⸗ 
actions is very uncertain. The more received 
| Kun. places Dido two centuries later than the 

os prince, whoſe intercourſe with her the 
— 1 bard hath ſo intereſtingly deſcribed: : 
Newton's calculation, reducing the age of the 
Trojan war, makes them cotemporary. Car- 
thage, however, ſituate nearly midway between 
Phenieia and the ocean, happy in its climate 
and territory, and preferable to Utica for its 
port, was a moſt eligible ſituation for a place 
-of arms, to command the communication with 
the invaluabte- weſtern ſettlements, with Spain, 
the country. of filver and gold mihes, the Indies 
of the old world. For, in the eaſtern part of 
5 we era. navigation was expoſed to 
continua 


haye founded or increaſed the colony which, in 


— 
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| continual piracy; from the Greeks, who. poſſeſſed s 4 mw 2 | 


the northern and ſouthern ſhores; and in the Hh a 
weſtern from. the Tuſcans. Thus principally Serab. I. 3. 
Carthage ſeems to have riſen early to eminence, 1 . pt 5 
and to haye become, in ſome degree, the capi- | 
ral of the Phenjcian colonics. The troubles of + | 
Phenicia, and the wars which, with its Yer | © | 25 | 


| ſcanty territorial fireagth,. it was obliged to 
ſuſtain againſt the force of the Aﬀyrian empire, Hit. dex 


: Anc, Co- 
ſeem to haye given to its dependencies an jonies, par 


emancipation which perhaps they did not de- 122 
fire; for which, at leaſt, it does not appear that p. 5 
any ſtruggle was 5 Probably, on the re- 4 
duction of Tyre by Nabuchodonoſor king of 2 . 6. 


5 Aſſyria, many Tyrian families would migrate 22. 


to the colonies; and Carthage was likely to at- 
tract the greateſt number. zee however, 
then, profiting from its ſtrength and its ſituation, 
appears to have taken decidedly the lead. It 


is remarkable that, excepting Aſſyria and Egypt, N 


whoſe extreme agtiquity, together with the une» 


certainty of their early hiſtory, makes them ex- 


ceptions to all rule, none of the antient people, 5 
who flouriſhed by arts, arms, and policy, were L 
great nations, like thoſe which form the ſtates 1 5 


of modern Europe; but each à ſmall ſociet . | 


N FE 


of men, inbabiting one city, and there ſerved. 
by ſlaves, who made commonly by much the 


larger portion of the population. The Cary 


thaginian government, eſtabliſhed, like all the 


Grecian ſtates upon theſe principles, in taking 5 


the lead among the filter colonies, did not al- 
5 boclate, 


8 | | . 


a 


cuar 7. 1 12 5 ab ſened Wem. Eren the ter 
Lin its immediate neigbboufhood were not ad- 
mitted to a mare in the government: each 
| Nag 37, had its own municipal adminiſtration ;* and ſo 

riot. far each was à ſeparate” commonwealth; but 
1. . "oh all were held under political ſabjeRtion, | and 

Lag that apparently Aa ſevere” ſubjection, to Car- 
_ thage ; while Carthage itſelf had one of the ' beſt 
balanced. and en, confticutions known. to anti- 5 
I quity. , oF 
Thweyd. _ As long, as s the Pbenician Gilleindint remained 
3 unter the authorit: ty and protection of the mo- 
en. ther- country, few of them were mote than 
fluactories; for the government of Tyre was little 


9 0 — 
* 


5 he. farther end of the Mediterranean. But 
h when Carthage was become the. independent 
capital of thoſe colonies, greater views than the 
meer Acquiſit ition of riches by commerce began | 
to animate the ambition of her citizens. Along 
the coaſt of Africa, as far as the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the extenſive ſhores of Spain. having 
only ignorant barbarians to contend with, they 
| eſtabliſhed their dominion, apparently with little 
difficulty, wherever they choſe to exert their- 
force. But on the nearer coaſt of Stell. v, the 
Phenician factories, ſome of them probably as 
old as Carthage itſelf, had been diſturbe by | 
the ſucceſſive arrival of Grecian adventurers + 
Killed as well as daring in the practice of arms, 
. and who, tho not always averſe to commerce, 
1 REAP preferred” 3 Againſt thoſe new 
8 orcupavts | 


5 able to maintain armies and make conqueſts = - 


F 
1 . 
” 1 
— — x 
+ * 1 
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14 oecupants of that. fruitful country, other pe- 


cautions were neceſſary than had ſufficed againſt 
the firoplicity, of the native barbarians. Wer. 
ting therefore their factories, which had been 
ſcattered all around the iland, the Phenicians 
confined themſelves to three ſettlements; Soloeis 
and Panormus (now Palermo) on the northern 
coaſt, and Motya at the weſtern. extremity ;. and 
they began to cultivate more attentively the 
friendſhip of the antient inhabitants, particu- 
larly of the Elymians, that mixed people, 
Greek, Trojan, and Sicel, who held the towns 
of Eryx and Egeſta. This eaſy acquieſcence 
of the Phenicians, which, till the age of Xerxes, 
allowed no opportunity for the Greek hiſ⸗ 


torians to boaſt of a ſingle feat of arms to 


A 
I. 


2 | 
J. 6. 4. 8 9 


the honor of their nation in Sicily, ſufficiently 1 


proves. that tho the foundation of the city of 


Carthage may have been as antient as it was 


pretended, yet the power of the Carthaginian 
ſtate was comparatively of late growth. The 


Phenician colonies then, thus aſſembled toward | 


the weſtern part of the iland, might readily 


receive ſuch protection as Carthage could give; 
and their need of protection would lead them to | 


admit wi lingly its ſuperintending authority. 
As ſoon therefore as Carthage itſelf ' became 


independent, the Phenician ſettlements in Si- 


cily would become appendages. of its domi- | 


nion; and diſputes between Carthage and the 
Greek ſettlements would be. AI uns 


| avoidable. 


| Lies | 


ES uis ron or oc. 


- CWB. - Links — for hiſtory concerning che 
E GRECIAN' COLONTES in Sicily, till toward that 
DO . " ſplendid, period which has been treated in the 
pPt!receding chapters; and indeed it appears that, 
before that period, the Sicilian and Italian 
Greeks had no important tranſactions, and little 
political connection with the mother-countty, 
unleſs with the one commercial commonwealth 
=: - * of Corinth: /- Some of the towns, however, we 
| fad, were populous and wealthy; Selinus, Agri- 
= © gentum, Gela, Camerina, dividing between them 
the ſouthern eoaſt, beyond the reſt of that fruit- 
ful iland productive in grain; Syracuſe poſſeſ- 
ting one of the fineſt ports of the Mediterranean 
in a ſituation very advantageous for trade, and 
furrounded alſo by a eg of uncommon 
kertility. | 
; N 185 | Already i in the age of Solon, ae e 
originally a colony from Gela, was become a 
conſiderable independent commonwealth, when 
8 RC. 560 Phalaris, -a Cretan, acquired the - ſovereinty. = 
. N Crete had been, jointly with Rhodes, the mo- 
ther- country of Gela. Phalaris, whoſe Riſtory, 
on more than one account, excites eurioſity, is 
repreſented as a monſter in human nature; poſ- 8 
ſeſſing, with very extraordinary abilities, the 
moſt oppoſite virtues and vices, the moſt abo- 
minable cruelty, with the moſt exalted magna- 
nimity and generoſity. But tho all traditions 
concerning that famous tyrant are extremely 
dubious and imperfect, yet the contradictions 


concerning his character are not wholly unac- 
I | : countable. | 


5, 


* 


5 | | nearly. 
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nimble; He fell, we find, a victim to the s rn 8 
party in oppoſition to his government, and that | 
party held the ſway in Agrigentum under a de- — 
mocratical form of adminiſtration, for ſiæty years. 
What happened in Athens, on the expulſion" of See . 
the Peiſiſtratids, would, during this period, ofthisHit. 
from the. ſame cauſes, happen in Agrigentum. | 
Jo render odious the character of the deceaſed 
tyrant would tend to weaken the credit of his 
party, and proportionally to ſtrengthen the ſitua- 
tion of the ruling party and advance their power: 
nothing, therefore, that could ere ſuch 
effects would be neglected. 35 
Sxrx Aces was already cee yet we 
do not find it particularly eminent among the 
Sicilian Greek cities till, toward the age of 
Terxes, it was raiſed to power and fame by its 
great and beloved tyrant Gelon. That illuſtri- Herodot. 
ous man was born of an antient and noble family, W BUDS 
of Rhodian origin, eſtabliſhed at Gela. The 
Sicilian colonies, beyond all other Grecian ſtates, ” E 
were remarkable for frequent revoJutions, the' , * 
ſudden elevation and downfal of tyrannies, and 
every change of government and every calamity 
which faction and internal war could occaſion. 
 Cleinder, tyrant of Gela, being killed by Sabyllus;*c.. 2 
a Geloãan citizen, was nevertheleſs ſucceeded . | 
the ſovereinty by his brother Hippocrates. n 
Gelon, already of reputation for abilities and Ann 
bravery, was appointed by the new tyrant, com- 
mander in chief of the Geloin cavalry : for in 
e a IE: pes more e adapted 
than | 


\ 


18 oRY or 4 Arness 


on Ar. thin Greece 10 Hi breeding. of horſes: . 


2 operations of cavalry, that ſervice was early and 
_ extenſively cultivated . Hippocrates, 'an ambi- 
tious and able prince, made ſucceſsful war upon 
ſome of the Sicel tribes,' and upon the Greciart 
fſtates of Syracuſe, Callipolis, Naxus, Leontium, 
and Meffena ; all of which, excepting Syracuſe, 
he compelled to acknowlege his ſovereinty. The 
Syracuſans, defeated in a great battle and re- 
duced to extremity, applied to Corinth, their 
metropolis, for aſſiſtance; and the interference 
of that rich maritime commonwealth, in con- 
Junction with its powerful colony of Corcyra, l 


procured an accommodation; by which, how- 


* 


ever, the town of Camarina, then ſubject to Sy- 


nacuſe, was yielded to the Geloin prince. Hip- 


pocrates, being ſoon after killed in an action 


with the Hyblæan Sicelt, left Gelon, who had 


1 
Ke, 


Herod. 
, 1.7. C. 133. 


minjſtrator of their government. To this truſt, 
according to Herodotus, Gelon was unfaichful; 
for making a pretence of ſome com 
among the Geloins, which were repreſſed by. 


arms, he aſſumed the ſoyereinty to himſelf. At. 
Syracuſe, about the ſame time, in the proſecu- 
tion of that conteſt for power between the higher 
and lower citizens, which was nearly perpetual 
in almoſt every Grecian. commonwealth, . the 
leaders of the populace, ingaging the. flaves. of mW 


i; 


2 Kaas inde Agragas oſtentat maxima hes 5 


* * quondam generator equorum. 1 


Vux. En. 1. 3. v. 706. 


* 


e 


_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf very advantageouſly in all 
the late wars, guardian of his infant ſons, and ad- | 


10tions 
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| the mn lets party aggainſt heir; maſters, com 
; pelled- theſe to ſeek their perſonal — 4 
flight. Finding refuge at Caſmenæ they appliec 
to Gelon; who readily: undertbok their cauſe: 
The Syracuſans in poſſeſſion dreaded thepayer 
of that prince; but, according to thi ſame Hiſtos 
_ nan who reports his treachery to the ſons of Hig · 
pocrates, - they had confidence in his character: 
The feſult is highly remarkable. They pro- 
feſſed themſelves not unwilling to reãdmũt the 
refugee; and to reſtore their property, provided 
only ſecurity could be given that an equal go: 
vernment Thould be eſtabliſfled, that an act f 
amneſty for what had paſſed ſhould. be firiftly 
ohſerved, that the nobles, on being reſtorec to 
| weahhf honor, and authority, ſhould neither 
exert their power and influence to the: perſecu- 
tion of individuals who hat been actide in ex 
pelling them, nor to the ſubverſion of the con- 
ſtitution of the commonwealth, and the eſtabliſh» 
ment of oligarchal deſpotiſm. The expedient 
in which Both parties concurred, was to appoint 
Gelon ſupreme moderator between ther by | I 
. . him king of Syracuſmee 14-7 | ; 
This important acquiſition of dominion . as | 
en un ne made, it became the object f 
elon to mold into one the many little ſtates 
which acknowleged his authority. The cir- 
cumſtances of every Grecian government re- 
quired that the capital ſhould be ſtrong, and all * 264 
the dependent towns weak. For, on account of 
the univerſal narrowneſs of territory, as we have 
heretofore had occaſion to obſerve, it was neceſ- 


; | "Von. II. T 8 | iary 
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ſary iat brery | vate 1 (pot Gould lane 4 is 
fortiſird tour at e for refuge and proteftion 
d, n account of the univerſal ſcantineſs 


Vol. 55 and 
n public revenues it was necefſary that the yrs ou 

| tams of every town and its diſtrict ſhouid be the 
iſan. If then theſe were able to defend 


. themſelves againſt an enemy, they Tha, oh alſo 
defy the authority of their ow capital. The in · 

tereſt, or the ambition of individuals would often 

lead the municipal government to aſpire to inde+ 

TY and the intereſt or ambition of 
neighbouring ſtates would ſeldom. fail to afford 

mecuragement for fuch views. But if it was ne- 

_ . eeflary fot every Grecian government to attend 
to theſe! circumſtances, it was peculiarly ſo for 
Gelon, Mhoſe dominion was: compoſed of ſo 
muy conquered cities It compriged now the 
1 whole eaſtern coaſt of Sicily, Wich ſmall part of 

= the» nenkern,. and. 4 the danken the. ge 


— 208 0 tounb 0 this. a if; country 
— poſſeſſed advantages which attracted the 
votioe of Gelon. His native city, recommended 
by! its territory, the celebrated Geloan plain, ei - 
nent even nong the Sicilian fields for fruitful · 
neſs; Was near one extremityof his dominion, and 
without a port - A central Gtuation, the com- 
Strab. pleteſt harbour of the land, the largeſt town, a | 
50 yes rich ſurrounding country, and a people of 
1 6. 7 7 whoſe favor he was apparently moſt ſecure, de- 
= — Gelon to make Syracuſe the ſeat of his 
1 NVovernment. This being decided, he proceeded 
= tc che arduous bulges of forming che hetero- 
1 a | enieous 
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— — Ms ag. ac 
peat violent and extravagant yet, if we may © 
Judge from what we learn of their effeds, they were 
wiſely ne dated to the times in Which he 3 
ved; and perhaps beyond anf er 1 8 1 
have been deviſed, pr „ 
| his ſubje sts, as well as of unt to his on - 
chority. Without a diſtribution of |powers-legifs - 
lative, judicial, and executive among a favoring 
party, a tyranny could hardly ſubſiſt. Of that ror: 2 
| voting party it was neceſſary to have in the capi- 
tal a detided majority ; and ir was alſo neceſſarx 
that the other towns ſhould want the pro- 
| teftion' of the capital, and be unable to 0 
keſiſt its force. With theſe views, deſtroying yerodor. 
Camarina, Gelon eſtabliſned all its people in mee 
 Syracule : he removed thither more than half IB. . 
the Geloans: of the Eubceans in different towns, Find „ 
he gave the higher ranks only to injoy the privi- et 1 10. 
leges of the capital 3 5 leaving the poorer, with P“ 
| their ſeveral municipal adminiſtrations, to un 
vate the country: but the lower people of the - 
Megarians of Hybla he ſold for ſlaves, with an 
expreſs obligation on the purchaſers to tran} port 
them out of Sicily, as the laſt reſource againſt 
| thoſe diſturbances which their mutinous diſpo- 
| Hition, and rancor againſt their eee E Pas 
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” Herodot. 


1. 5. c. 41 
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3 58. 


nfs ToRY er Se Ec x. 7 


ir they lived within the ſame cou yz  perpe- 


 twally occaſion. Od fy oF DT 
This chen was the dete of Sicily w min Xerxes 


ed Greece e the barbarian Sicans and Sicels 


yet held the center of the iland, and the Ely. 
mians the weſtern corner. A part of the northern 


coaſt was poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians ; never, 


probably, in perfect friendſhip with all the Greeks, 
and lately in open hoſtility with ſome of them; 
for, while Cleomenes, King of Sparta, was yet 


lieing, his half-brother Dorieus, elder brother 
of the rendwned Leonidas, conducting a fleet 


with the view to ſettle 2 colony in Sicily, was 


defeated and killed in action with a Carthaginian | 


fleet. Gelon commanded-adominion, very ſmall, 
compared with the kingdoms of modern Europe, 


and ſtill more below compariſon with the Perſian 


Thieys. | 


J 1. 1. 


40 * where among the Greeks; and this he ruled 
9 with ſuch wiſdom, vprightneſs, and vigor, that 
- he was equally beloved by his ſubjects and re- 


n 


Herodot. 


I. 7. c. 16 ö. 
Diod. I. 9. 


C. 20. 77. 


its tyrant Terillus. This circumſtance gave im- 


in 3 they were aged with the Greeks, - 
while : 


empire then exiſting, but conſiderably larger 


than was united under one government elſe- 


1 by all neighbouring powers. Agrigen- 
tum, the only Grecian city in Sicily of any con- 
ſideration, not not ſubject to Gelon, was adminiſtered 
by Theron, a man alſo of high merit, who had 
raiſed himſelf to the tyranny; and he had lately 
reduced Himera on the northern coaſt, ejecting 


mediate occaſion to the firſt conſiderable effort 


of the Carthaginians toward extending their do- 


minion in Sicily; the firſt important tranſaction 


— 


is roxv OP GREECE. 


while the Romans, afterward conquerors: of 
Carthage, Greece, and the known world, had yet 


ſcarcely a name among nations. It is therefore 
to be regretted that Herodotus has treated this 
part of hiſtory ſo ſlightly, and that little ſatisfac- 
tory remains upon it from any other writer, The 
narrative of Diodorus is the injudicious, and 
even ridiculous attempt of a man unverſed in po- 

| litical, and ſtill more in military buſineſs, to exalt 
his fellowcountrymen, the Sicilian Greeks, 
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above the fame of Lacedæmon and Athens. 


Circumſtances enough, however, remain, either 


reported or confirmed by better authority, 


whence a general ek ey be ned of the poi 


_ cipal events. 


It was a ſolace, among the miſeries e | 


by the frequent revolutions in the. little Grecian 


republics, that, as every ſtate had always enemies, 
open or ſecret, the exiled. of every ſtate could 
generally find protection ſomewhere,. But beſide 


the reſources within Greece itſelf, the Perſian 


empire had been, for ſome time, a common re- 
fuge for the unfortunate who were of any conſi - 


deration in their own country: Tuſcany alſo had 
afforded ſettlements to ſome; and now Carthage, 


riſing to new importance among forein powers, 


offered proſpect of new relief. Here the expel- 
led prince of Himera applied, and found a fa- 


vorable reception. The opportunity was invit- 


ing for the Carthaginians to extend and ſecure 


their own dominion, by cruſhing that of the 
Greeks in Sicily; while the collected force of the 


N empire, on the point of overwhelming 


T 3 e 
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flecually prevent a 
ance froni that quartet.» Under pretence there- 
fore of freinitating their ally in his dominion, 
they aſſembled a very powerful armament. By 
a treaty with the Tuſcans they ingaged the naval 
force of / that people in their ſervice ; and, ac- 
gording to the practice which we find after ward 
vfual with them in their wars with the Romans, 


they collected mercenary land · forces from manyof 


the barbarous nations with whom they had com- 
mercialintercourfe. Herodotus, befidePhenicjans, 


5 names Africans, Spaniards, Ligurians, Elifyr 
cians (a name not occurring elſewhere) Sardi- 


nians, and Corficans. The command in chief 


was committed to Hamilcar, one of the two ma- 


Herodoe, 
loc. Cit. 


giſtrates who, with the title of Suffete, preſided 
gyer the Carthaginian commanwealth, and whoſe 
eminence of dignity and authority was-ſuch, that 
the Greek writers, generally averſe to forein 
terms, not unufually ſtiled them kings. - 
In the ſame ſummer in which Xerxes invaded 


Greece, Hamilcar paſſed into Sicily, ang 1 imme] 


diately laid fiege to Himera. Theran, unable 


with his pwn forces to cope with the Carthagi= 


aſſiſtance. Tho the war was profgſſedly in- 


armiament, applied to the king of Syracuſe 
Th frm only againſt the Agrigentine prince, yet 


the whole Grecian intereſt i in Sicily was too evi- 


dently concerned in the event for Gelon to re 
main a quiet ſpectator. Putting himſelf there - 
fore at the head of his army, which, according 
to the moſt probable accounts, conſiſted of about 
"0 mund W foot, and two thou- 

fand . 
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n with t uſual addition of light e 
armed ſlaves, might be in all perhaps twenty- Wa; 


five thouſand men, he marched to join the Agri- 
gentine forces. His fleet, which, as we are aſ- 
fored- by Thucydides, was ſuperior to that of 
nuny other Grecian potentate of his age, and, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, was of no leſs than two 
| hundred trireme galleys, he committed to his 
brother Hieron. This prince met, and defeated 
che combined fleets of Carthage and Tuſcany. 
About the ſame time the united armies of Syra- 
cuſe and Agrigentum ingaged the Carthag | 
amy near Himera, with the moſt complete fuc- | 
_ ceſs. Hamilcar himſelf fell; a large proportion 
of his army was deſtroyed, ae thewhole 
yemainder were made-/priſoners.' |. 40 259 
The concurring teſtimony of antient writers to 
theſe: glorious events, which appear to have at 
once terminated the war, little as we are aſſured 
of any particulars, is confirmed by the irrefra- 
gable evidence of the growing greatneſs and laſt- 
ing ſpjendor of Syracuſe and Agrigentum. The 
| priſoners, according to the practice of the times, 
/ were all condemned to ſlavery. The larger 
mare, we are told, was acquired by the Agri» 
gentines, who employed great numbers on public 
works, which remained to late ages, and ſome 
even yet remain, proofs both of the greatneſs of 
the victory, and of the taſte of the viftors, Here, 
however, on conſidering the account given by 
the Sicilian Diodorus, the zealous eulogiſt af his 
country, a ſuſpicion cannot hut ariſe, that all 
haves: mein e ER ae. 
16 4 ME. 
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b. For che batile> us fought near Himeddjo6n/tha | 
northern coaftof the iland. The Carthaginians, 
in the cbnfuflon of cheir defeat, ſays Diddorus, 
fled in great numbers up the country, and moſtly 
toward the Agtigentine tetritory, Whetef cher 
were aſterward taken by the Agrigentines. Iljt 
ſeems much more probable that they would bare 
directed their flight toward their own garriſons 
of Soldeis and Panormus, which were not far | 
| diſtaht onthe coaſt'; or, if they vere cut off from, 
"theſe, and compelled to take an inland road, 
Egeſta the ſtrong hold of their Elymian allies, 
would huve been their object, rathen than the 
5 Ag rigentine territory. But if they fled up the 
. and did not reach Egeſta, they would 5 
get among the bighlands held by the Sicans and 
Sicels; and would be much more likely to ſtoꝑ 
there, than to paſs on into the Agrigenrine plains. 
It ſeems farther improbable, that the powerful 
Gelon would permit his people to be defrauded 
of their fair ſhare of the booty, by thoſe who 
oed to them hot oy the victory, ychut perhaps 


even their exiſtence a6 A people. Upon the 


Whole, therefore, it ſesms more than probable, 
that the Agrigentines took adyantage from the 
blow given to the Catthaginian power, perhaps 
making a pretence: of ſome ſhelter afforded to 
fugitives, kor oppreſſing the Sicans and Sicels of 
their neighbourtiosd?; and. that the ftup zendous 
works of art{which-trayellers:yet er, Air 
4 = were in large proportion the produce of 
the labor and the "miſery of thoſe unfortunate = 
an 1 4s! "the feat of hiſtory to te- 
| i, 7 . preſent 
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| -ecſeat men; netfuch.as they ſhuiil be, but ſuch E er. 
As they have been; arid thus learning what they . 5 
Mould be, through obſervation of what they 
ſhould not be, far more valuable inſtruction, 
boch political and moral, may be gathered how 
from any viſionary deſcription of perfection in 
human nature- Thus, at leaſt, Herodotus | 
and Thucydides and Xenophon and Polybius 
and Salluſt and Tacitus thought; tho ſumne 
other hiſtorians, Greek, Roman, and modern, 
have written upon a different plan. It is indeed 
little allowable for the hiſtorian to go beyond 
authority; yet when ſome important facts are 
certain, with ſome attending circumſtances du- 
bious, it will be his buſineſs to lead his reader as 
near to the whole truth as he can. The general 
ſpirit of the Grecian commonwealths, and even 
the doctrine of the Grecian philoſophers, the b 
methods ordinarily practiſed among the Greeks 
to obtain ſlaves, the full aſſurance we have ef 
the great works executed at Agrigentum, and 
the account even of Diodorus, partial as he is to 
his fellowcauntrymen, compared with the known 
ſtate of Sicily at the time, all conęur to mark the | 
Conjecture. ventured concerning the priſoners 
made by the Agrigentiges, as very likely to de 
2 and; at leaſt, very near the truth, 5 
Among the deficiencies of . Sicilian hiſtory, 
0 e, nothing is ſo much to be regretted as 
the ſcantineſs of information about the form of 
government eſtabliſhed by Gelgn, and the givil 
occutrences of his reign.” It is ngt the number 
of priſonets he made, nor the buildings he 
 prected, that excite curioſity, fo much. as the 


by Eh «3 0 general, 
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eur. general proſperity of the country under his ad- 
iniſtration, and the laſting popularity of his 
Chbaracter. Of che former ſome valuable teſti- 
mony remains tranſmitted by the arts, which 
the literature of his age; much leſs propor- 
tionally; advanced, does not afford. There are 
gold coins yet exiſting of Gelon and his imme- 
Aiate ſucceſſors, cho no commonwealth of Greece, | 
not Athens itſelf, coĩned gold, as far as can now 
be diſcovered, for more than a century after. 
Nor are the coins of Gelon more remarkable o 
this account than for the beauty of the deſign and 
_ workinanſhip ; which are of à perfection at any 
rate ſurpriſing, and which would appear almoſt 
mitaculous, if we did not learn from an author 
| living ſo near the time, and fo poſſeſſing means 
| Ferodor. of information, as Herodotus, that the weſtern 
£1 e Greek colonies had conſtant communication and 
5 intimate connection with thoſe of Aſia. With 
regard then to the government of Gelon, com- 
paring what remains from Herodotus with the 
anecdotes reported by later writers, we can but 
gather ſome general ide. Power, it appears, 
was committed principally tq the higher ranks 
of citizens, yet Gelon was always the favorite of 
che lower s and in this he appears to have been 
ſingular among the Grecian political leaders, 
that he cquld reconcile the jarring pretenſions of 
th&two;7an and maintain concord! between them. 
Probably the fapms of a mixed republic were ob. 
'ſerved'; as at Athens, under the Peifiſtratids; 
and an impartial adminiſtration of juſt laws 
lle K . ny adn Abet 40" all. We 
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de told , after me defeat of the C 
nians, and the return of the Grecian forees 70 75 
their ſeveral homes, the people were ſummoned. dere 
do a general aſſembly at Syracuſe, with a requi- Tt The, 
fition that they ſhould. come completely armed, Hil lu, 

as for a military expedition. Gelon attended in Hs | 

the habit of a private citizen, unarmed aud with= 

out guards. The aſſembly being formed, he 

mounted the ſpeaker's ſtand, and after giving a 

detailed account of his adminiſtration in peace and 

in war, concluded wich obſerving to the people, 

that he was now in their hands; if he had done 

well, they would reward him with their good 

words and good wiſhes; if he had done ill, his 

doom was in their power. He was anſwered witnng 

loud acclamation; ſtiled benefactor, deliverer, 

and king, and required to continue the exerciſe 

of the ſupreme authority; and a decree was 

paſſed, directing that a ſtatue ſhould be erected 

at the public expence, repreſenting him, in me- 

mory of this tranſaction, habited as a private 

citizen. Nor was this meer flattery to the living 

prince : above a hundred and thirty years after, Flut. vit 

when, in circumſtances. moſt likely to excite a 

democratical fury, a decręe was propoſed for the 

demolition or removal of all ſtatues of tyrants, 

the ſurviving famę of che juſt and beneficent ad- 

miniſtration of Selon had ſuch weight with the 

popular mind; that an exception was made in 

favor of his ſtatue, which was accordingly pre» | 

ſerved i in its place. | 
The hiſtory of Carthage, where: literature | 

neyer ee is fill More N tranſ⸗ 


e wine 


= 
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en A 7. ed than that of Syracuſe; ſo that we know 
wy Yor. to what mould be attributed the total 
© Inexertion of its government in Sicily, for near 
; 7 125 Is a century after the battle of Himera. The 
8 teſtimony of Ariſtotle to the laſting internal 
| | quier of that wiſely- conſtituted commonwealth, 
fees to warrant aur belief that no domeſtie 
trouble impeded ; and this tends to corroborate 
the preſymptive evidence, arifing from other cir- 
cCumſtances, that Carthage had yet no great re- 
ſources. She was providing them by the ſucceſs. 
ful extenſion of her commerce, and of her ſettle- 
ments on the weſtern-ſhores of the Mediterranean; 
and accordingly between ſixty and ſęyenty years 
Thucys, after, we find Carthage accounted by Thucy- 
I. e. e. 34. dides, not formidable as a warlike ſtate, but che 25 
| richeſt commonwealth known,” Her faQories in 
E Sicily therefore, where leſs profit was to be ac- 
1 quired with far greater difficulty and riſk, were ne- 
' Diod. 1. 9. glectad; and Motya thus became an Agrigentine 
c. 90. garriſon. Panormus and Soloeis appear to en. 
___  ,, remained to the Carthaginians, who, as we 
Thucys. froinTbucydides ,continuedto bold eMablihmeit 
1.6. c. 46. in the iland but among the various wars of the 
Sieigan Greeks; between themfelves, and with the 
en barbarians, in whole number Thucydides reckons 
cheer” Elymians: of Egeſta. fot more than ſeyenty 
5 years no mention occurs of . interference of 
the beten * . 
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AMONG: the hards who. „ ry 9 - " 
held Italy, the people whom the Romans called — 
Fs une or , and . Greeks L 
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thoaſand 8 This, the * 3 toons 9 
nearly an impoſſible one) in his conciſe: narrative, and expreſly 
7 given) not as what he would vouch for, but only as a Sicilian; n. 
5 pPeoort, is the only one in which he has been followed by Diadem 
5 and ſome later writers, who have added largely to the tale from 
| ſtores with which we are unacquainted:. They ſay the fleet cant 
ſifted of two thouſand galleys; nearly double the number reported 
of the fleet of Xerxes, which has paſſed wit ſome for incredible. | . 
(Diod. L 11. c. 20. The Carthaginians never, in the moſt lou · 
riſhing times of their empire, ſent out an army of half, or perhaps 
even a fourth of three hundred thouſand men, and ſtill leſs a fleet 
of two thouſand galleys. They ſay. then that Gelon led from 
Syracuſe fifty thouſand foot and more than Give thouſand horſe 
neglecting the account of Ephorus the Sicilian, a much 2 
writer than Diodorus (which has been preſerved to us by gl 
ſeholiaſt of Pindat), who fays Gelon's army was of ten thouſari 
Foot and two thouſand: horſe. Neither has the confident — 
of Diodorus, that the Carthaginian invaſion of Sicily was made ia 
<onſequence of a treaty between the Carthaginian commonwealth 
and the Perſian court, merited the credit that has been paid to it. 
Herodotus evidently had never heard of ſuch a treaty 4, indeed his 
account virtually contradiQts its exiſtence. It is indeed very poſ- 
ible that, through the medium of Tyre, there may have deen 
communication between the. Carthaginian common wealth aud the = 
Perſian court; but it was widely alien from rhe temper of that | 
court at that time, to make treaties with little, diſtant, andalmo 
unheard-of republics, upon the terms mentioned by Diodorus. 
Herodotus ſufficiently expreſſes it as Gelon's opinion, that the 
'T oO terms upon which alliance could be made with Perſia, were 
. 


rex. 


merbar dr /GRE 


cn AP. rhenes, or Tyrſenes, became eminent, not ani 


by their military provels; and the extent of do- 


ſubmiſſoh, not only to the humiliating ceremony of delivering 
earth aud water, but Aſo te the payment of tribute (Herodot. 1. 7. 
4 32 Tbat the Carthaginians were Boe in chat age, powerful 
ough to attract the notice of Perſia up! n a footing" at all ap- 
| proaching to equality, the annoyance \the diſunited little 
pirnica Grecian republics in Sicily were . capable of giving 
' them, and the ſugoels of the diſtant colony of Maffllla againſt their 
Feet; awply indicate. (Herodot, l. fl c. 156. Thueyd: *. 8. 13.) 
| ton — a treaty between Carthage- .and cht Persian 
Rn b howe x he attributes to the reign of Darius (Juſtin) 
19. 15 1.) "defcribe: s terms that could only be impbſed bn, a ſub-. 
fed people, and would never be acceded to by a ſtate capable of 
raiſing at the ſame time ati army of three hundred thouſand men; 
dn a Reet of cwo thouſand ſhips of war. But what Herodotus 
telates of the leading ſteps to the Carthaginian expedition into 
tily;' is perfectly conſiſtent with everything that we learn ons 
vel nuthority of the circumſtances of the times, and fully ſuffi- 
tient t0-acoount for the undertaking, without any affiftance from 
| fandied treatice-with the court of Suſa, by which the merchants 
af 'Carthage were to ſhare the conqueſt and ſpoil of Europe with 
the monarch of the Perſian empire. Finally, the filence of Thu- 
cydides concerning the iminenfity of the Carthaginian armament; | 
und the ſplendoref the viitory of Selon, where; intreating of the 
principal military actions of the Greeks in general, he ſpeaks of 
che power of the Sicilian tyrants of chat age in particular 
(Thucyd. I. 2. c. 16.) ſufficiently proves that, if any ſuch reporti 
were in his time current, he thought thein unworthy of notice. 
The-acocount which Diodorus proceeds to gbre of the terrors at 
Darthaye, left Gelon, with his viftorivus army, fhould Immediately 
| croſs he ſea and lay fiege to that tity; of the tears ef the Carthas 
Finian ambaſſadors, and the generofity of the Syracufan prince; 
ho frorned-to conquer Africa, while he Was really unable to 
drive the Carthaginians out of Sicily; alt theſe, with ſome other 
eircytnſtances in the courſe of his narrative of this war, are tbo 
puerile for ſerious criticifin, The naval victory i is not noticed by, 
either Herodotus or Diodorus, but remains reported in a. quota - 
don frem che hiſtorian Ephorus by the ſcholiaft on Pindar, and is | 
mentioned by Pindar himſelf in his firt-Pythian ode, which Is 
addreffe:to Hieron. Some notice-of it alfo occurs in Pauſaniasy 
b. 6. e. 19, pi 199. The value of theſe authorities has been 
very ably diſouſſed by eee in a note to 5. tranſlation of tha 
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the authenticity. of the yaſes artribured to them. . The ſepulchral 
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minion which they, acquired, but by theit policy, 8 T. 
tbeir knowlege of letters, and their proficiency — 


in arts. Concerning their origin, which the 


exiſting monuments of early art among them 


| principally makes an object of — 1 gu- Herodot. 


riofi ity, Strabo agrees with Herodotus in tracing Is 1. | 
it from Lydia. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus aſs 83 


ion. Hal. 


ſents; yet a concurrence of antient teſtimony Ant. Rom. 
makes it appear probable that the Tuſcans mi- = wi - 


grated, from the ſhores. of the Ægean ſea, * 
the Tyrrhene; name, we learn, was once ex 


0 
tenſſve, and Where, fo late as: the age of Tha. 1k Ee 


cydides, it was retained by a xeople on the = 


Thracian coaſt. - Theſe were of acknowleged 


Pelaſgian origin; and notwithſta ading. the . 1 
opinion of Dionyſius, the weight 25 


dence collected by him tends Rrongly to prove 


chat che Tuſcans, like the Grecks, were at leaſt | 5 5 
in part of Fxlaſgian race. The queſtion how- 


3 Tue tend * — of nem REY fo * Rare 
the attention of 1 the loyers of antiquity and the arts, ſeem to have. 
contributed in 'fome inſtances to give a celebrity to the Etruſcan. 
name which is nor its due. The proof however of the proficiency „ 
af the Ecruſcans is the arts does not reſt.oply upon the merit and 1 5 


WS 2 2 EK 


* 
* 
„ 


monuments of the antient city of Tarqyinii, which will foon de 
better known to the public byrrhe accurate _deliveations and de- L 
Tcription of Mr, J ames Byres, give more e ee and more 
d information upon the ubjest. 5 1 
s According to Thucydides the antient Mabie & Athens, 
and according to Sophocles thoſe of Argos, were Tyrrbede PelaT. 


- Py 
9 
* 


Sians. Thucyd; I. g. e. 209. Sophec, ap,. Dion. Hal. Antig. 


Rom. I. x. p. 17. This indeed is teſtimony only to a name ; but 
ben __ wurden it is RN thy lens. „ Ceo 
* Mi « ; a 12 - 4 4 ' 
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AP. be allowed: long Aiſcumon Mie and it it 
es chat, uecording to every report collect 

| on tlie fubject by Dionyſius and Strabo, and 
T. Lir. ny remaining from the Roman writers, 
: EO people from the Countries around the Egean ſet | 
'F K „ migrated at different times in the early ages into 
Italy; that ſomé ſettled in Tuſcany, and ſome 
5 on zes hotthern; ant ſome on its ſeuthern Bor- 
ü 1 as ders.” The 'Ligbrians were füppsſed à colony 
pron. " ret Greece; pin and Care in Tuſedhy; 
e Fofmiæ; Antium Aricia, Ardea; Tibur and 
Sno. Hr. Prcheſte In Latium, and Rome itſelf were held 
ety wer aria ere D950 12197 EE wt: 22 DID" 4. 
232, & A eolony however or later diite,” and ene 
Vg. Kn. ng blen teſtitmony is mote ample dn 
Eb 8 5 96. moro preciſe rity habe carried ſeienee and the 
$4 & Arts into Tuſtany, Aru a ſtate of at leaſt as much 
FAM Advancement tis they ſeem ever to have #trained 
Bread. © there. It was led by Detnfrates from Cörinth, 
15. Kit bpew bccafion” of che revolütlen- 1! chat Grp, 
Mos ' through” which the democratical party, under 
Streb. Cypfelus, became mifters of che government; : 
ion . When the oligarchal- chiefs, And particularly: the a 
bo Bs“ family of the: Bacchiads, of which Pemaratus 
'Hift.Rom, is {aid to have. been, world find it defitable; or 
8.4 Pf. perhaps neceflary;”tofeck ſettlements. elſewhere. 
of. . Demaratus found in Tarquinii, the principal 
Hit. city of Tuſcany; 4 ſafe aud honorable retreat 


för himſelf, his friends and dependants: be- 


11 * 


married a lady of high rank there; and died in 


the'peaceable poſſeſſion of wealth; then eſteemetl 
extraordinary. A ſon of that marriage, inhe- 
. * 2 became, with the name of 
| Tarquinius 
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Tirdulnids Priſcus, king of Rome, by election » 1 . N 


445 


of the Roman people. The concurrence of — 
teſtimonies, Greek and Roman, to theſe facts, 
tho of ſo early an age, ſeems to go far to- 
ward proving one of two things; either that 
the Tuſcans, and it might. be added; the 
Romans, eſteemed the Corinthians a kindred ' 
people, or that they. found them a people ſu- 


perior to t themſelyes i in arts and Bean _ 


lege. 


| ſcanty. We find that its people, like the 
Greeks, but unlike the other 1 talians, applied 
themſelves much to maritime affairs. Like the 


+ Greeks'alſo they were at the ſame time a pirati- 


cal and a commercial people. While they re- 


For the 18077 + Erruria Wel are very 4 
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Hens 


1. x. c. 10 


Strab. 1; 75 ä 
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mained united under one government, their 
power by land and ſea was formidable; they 
extended their arms with ſucceſs into Lom- 


bardy; they conquered Campania, and the 


ſhores of Sardinin and Corſica became appen- 
dages of their dominion. Afterward, ſepara⸗ 2 


ting into ſeveral tommonwealths; power ſank, 


arts declined, and while the growing ftrength 
and growing ambition of Rome gave. conſtant 
alarm on the land. ſide, the Etrurian maritime 
force went into neglect and decay. Thus, ex. 
cept in one inſtance, which will be ſpoken of 
hereafter, they were prevented from interfering 
very materially with the intereſts of the Gre- 


cian colonies in Italy. It appeared, nevertheleſs, 


— 


proper, to take thus much notice of a people, 
of ſome name in antient times, and of much 
Vol. II. U | revived, 


* 


2 


»/ 
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c HAP.:reyived, with perhaps ſome new renown in mo- 
— dern, Who, in the progreſs of this Hiſtory, mult 
N "occaſionally occur to mention. 
In the decline of the power of Tuſeany th 
e ſucceeded to: a more intire com- 
| d of the weſtern. parts of the Mediterra- 
: the ſhores of Sardinia and Corſica paſſed 5 
from the Tuſcan to the Carthaginian dominion ;_ 
and, but for the newly riſen power of Rome, 
there would have been Carthaginian garriſons. 
'Polyb.1.3. on, the Latin coaſt. Of this we are aſſured. by 
v. ipy. that remarkable treaty between Carthage and 
ERome, in the time of the firſt conſuls, twenty- 
eight years before the invaſion, of Greece, by: | 
Xerxes, the original of which, ingraved on a 
brazen tablet, remained to the time of Polybius, 
among the archives in the Capitol. What gave 
cauſe to the treaty, its own words, aſſiſted by 


bash. a paſſage of Strabo, ſufficiently. explain, The 


piss, maritime.towns of Latium carried on ſome. little. 
commerce, but were more addicted to piracy: | I 
"Even after their ſubjection to Rome, aſſociating . 
themſelves with. the corſairs of Tuſcany, .they; 
puſhed maritime depredation ſometimes as far 
as the African coaſt; but they were principally 
annoying to the commerce with the new. Car- 
thaginian ſettlements in Sardinia and Corſica. 
At the ſame time Rome itſelf, powerful enough 
to hinder thoſe ſtrong meaſures of coercion by 
land, which the Carthaginian government had 
apparently attempted, was alſo rich enough t 
be an object for the Carthaginian merehants. 
8 ue the: 3 „ * te: ſub- 
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US treaty, while the general tenor of it is 
commodated intirely to ſecure and Promote the 
peculiar intereſt of Carthage; and nothing in it 


modern writers, in oppoſition to all the Roman 


bliſhment. £5 
While therefore the Sicilian Greeks, by their 


keel againſt, the Carthaginians, earned a 


$97 which we want means juſtly to eſtimate, | 


eir fellowcountrymen in Italy, unaſſailed by 
any formidable forein power, had no opportu- 


nity to acquire any ſimilar fame. Their repub- 


lics have nevertheleſs become objects of cu- 


rioſity to poſterity by the reſidence of the phi- 


loſdpher Pythagoras, and ſome of bis principal 
diſciples among them, and by the wonderfully 
beneficial effects, political and moral, attributed 


to the propagation. of his doctrine there. Un- 


| fortunately, however, Pythagoras living while 


\ 


writing was little practiſed in Greece, both the 


doctrine and its effects, notwithſtanding very 
aſhduous reſearches of many learned men, re- 


maln very deficiently_ and uncertainly known,; 
15 the reports of the extraordinary populouſ- 


6 of ſome of the Italian Greek cities, and 8 
15 military force which, for want of a forein 


foe worthy of it, they exerted Jena, one an- 


other, tho ſupported... in ſome degree b y autho- - 


f e 


affords the leaft ground | for ſuppoling, with ſome». $4.65 
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| . hiſtorians, that Rome had then an naval efta- 4 


100 ETSY, F4 L ; 
4 jects of the ws. gebb, by ſome articles of th 5 


Dy at | 
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| rity, ſo. far reſpectable t that they excite wonder, 55 


vill not be found, upon runes to  deſerye | 


belle. 


Us 2 | We 


| = | 


N F. 
1 "I 
Be 5 5 . 
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We learn however, on. ſufficient authority, 
that about the a e of Solon god the Peifiſtratic ſs, 
" fome of th e be 


r 38 elt d J of 775 e 15 of | 
" barbarians" in, Toby biectio = e luxury of Its 
"citizens became proverbial, "Indeed. 5 appli- 
cation of the ie) luxury 1 to anything t that could 
exiſt Amon little republics c of that age, has 
Hen r ridici 1 55 ſome eminent modern writers; 
vet, if we fafficient ty CNA: the circymſtances 
of thoſe. republics, * we mall Perhaps find reaſon 
to think the charge of luxury. againſt th en may 


have been founded, tho the accounts of their 
Hy force are evidently. fabulous. * The 


luxury indeec of 'a. narrow. 7 {ociety, where ma- 


Diod. 
2 £214 e. 25. 


nual labor i 18 the bufneſs of a ves only, Fil = 


dötfer from that”, a great nation where all 
tanks are free; and it will be likely to. differ | 
articularly i in this, that while general elegance 
KS file, of living of perſons in'ealy circum- 
nces will be very inferior, particular indul- 
1 will be carried to greater extravagance. 
e are told by Dibdorus that, in conſequence 
of the victory of the Sicilian, Greeks over the 
*Carthaginians near Himera, the number of 
Haves acquired 'by the Agri gentines Was ſo 
great, that many individuals ſhared each five 
Hundred; aiid it is ro be preſümed, from his | 
Account, "He no citizen Would be without a 


mare: Allowing! here lirgely for exaggeration, 
Wwe may. Krill have a probable fact, ſo involvin ng 


With 7 it a ſudden, gener: "great; and moff per- 


6 8 } <3; 
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W880 8 change of An tets) int” rn 8 ches 1. 
modern nations of © urope, ing e 'B& wy 
imagined” within the bounds of lic "har" 
rallel toit. Indeed if we would ſer examples” 
of the character of luxury among the ankient 
republics, we "muſt ſeek them perhaps rather in 
out colonies than in our capitals. Upon the” 
whole then, tho the luxury of Sybaris remains 
chiefly recorded by writers who lived not till 

ſomẽ cent uries © after baris ceaſect to exiſt, for 
Hetodotus mentions only one Sybarite reimark.” fr. 
ably" luxüriéts, je may not" unreaſonably” O27 
believe that Juxuty” was extravagant were, f 
may have bten cen elegant, through! me , . 
rercourſe Which we learn was intimate wich the"Herodor. = 
Aﬀintic Grecian” cities; and in regard to Tome” * . 
Peints we arc affüred of its elegance; for ſome” 5 
of the Sybarite coins Jer exiſting are of a beauty” 
that modern art Will with difficulty rival. In- 

deed the Lydian court might communicate 
among the Greeks of its neighbourhood many 
refinements little known in proper Greece, which 

yet from © iletus ee paſs' to the” wealthy” 

roung of Traly: 20 2575 

The government of Sybaris once was not 
better eſtabliſhed than that of many other Gre- 
cian ſtates. In the uſiial conteſt of the ariſto- Dioa. 
cratical and democratical factions, the lower J 12. ©: 9. 
people, under the conduct of a demagogue 

named Telys, expelled the richer citizens, to 
the number of five hundred, and ſhared their pro- 
perty. The exiles found refuge in the neigh- 
bouring city of Coro . The Sybarite-peo- 

F N > 
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| r e en Telgs, conßdent in their; firength | 
„(For e po D ation of Sybgris, far excceded that 
We be er Italian city) demanded. the, fugj- 


1 1855 and. on refuſal, made war upon; Crotona. 


- erodorus, in his accaunt of this War, ſpeaks. 
Vith little confidence of any particulars, tho, 

N Wirbig licxle more. than 125 a. century, after, 
he zebded upon the ſpar. . The current, reports 


were evidently known. to him, and his hiſtory. . 


appears to have been finiſhed, in Ialy; Vet he 
eee neither the. philoſopher, Pythagoras, 
whom ſome later writers have made the coum- 

ſellor of the Crotoniats upon the, occaſion, nor 

his diſgiple, ee athlete Milo, who: is 
ee on, the, ſame authority, to have been 
coats een e hero: The gyent, which-along. 
we learn with certainty; was, that the Sy barites 
„Were defeated, their city taken and deſtroyed, 
"oe e. Es annihilated, and the; very: 


"F165 5 WET! v1. 7505 * 


Such is the account that can now be collected 


. of Sybaris; and it involves almoſt the whole 
political biſtory of the rival and conquering 


city Crotona. But the fame of Crotona does 


not reſt on its political eminence only. We 


have already had occaſion to obſerve that, in 


many points af art and ſcience, the Grecian 
cColonies went before the mother- country. The 
medical ſchool of Crotona, probably derived 

from Pythagoras, who is univerſally ſaid to have 
applied himſelf, and to have directed his ſcho- 
lars, much to the ſtudy of nature, was of repu- 


| Hg helene the firſt Perſian war, ſuperior to, : 


| - 8 | any 


any then in the end its fame reached the 
court of 'Sufay Where che Crotoniat Democedes 
became principal pbyſician, and Was in high 
favor with Darius. It is indeed remarkable that 
not any ſchool within Greece, but. that of the 
diſtant. colony of Cyrene,, held. even the ſecond 
rank in medical reputation. But Orotona ac- 
quired. extraordinary renown alſo" in another 
J 


line. : its air was eſteemed ſingularly ſalu- 


bs 
Ret: 


Herodot. 
I. 3. c. 131. 


Herodot . 
ibid. 


brious whence - the natives were ſuppoſed to 


derive, à peculiar firmnneſs of muſcle, with a 
general . of ſtrength and àgility; and 
no city boaſted o many victors in the athletic 
conteſts at the Olympian games. Of the poli- 
tical ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in Crotona, by Pytha- 
goras, or the ſcholars of Pythagoras, we have 
little or nothing on any god authority. The 
later Greek writers alone mention it; while the 


earlier agree in aſcribing all that was moſt valu- 
able in legiſlation among the Italian and Sici- 


lian cities to Zaleucus and Charondas. That 


0 the arts however flouriſhed, the Crotoniat me- - 


dals, yet remaining, teſtify ; and the reputation 
of the phyſical ſchool alone, in the want of 
authentic information more preciſe, would mark 


Crotona for a populous, wealthy and well-regus 


lated city, where ſecurity and leiſure were in- 


 Joyed for the purſuit of ſcience, and, means: for 


its ee ee tek e eb bh 8 
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7 The accounts given = Via eg and her 2 8 
of the wonderful populouſneſs of Crotona, and ſtiſl much more 
of r in ihemſelves utterly improbable, are not only unau- 

| thorized, - 
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, The Abe Italian Greek cities, of 3 
uma, Rhegium, enen Taren- 
4 Ae, 3 anos were rep inn Red rich, are 
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ber Mt Fs he tn, — — — tent; pet, as they = 
8 1 wy not only been followed hy all modern writers on the ſabjea, 
u 


t are 1. enaged by the _reſpeRtable | authority of, rab 


y af them in 4 note. E Sybbirires;” according to Diodorus, 
Foy Aan Crotona, forming ap army of chreę hundred 
ouſand citizens. The Crotoniats met them with only one bun- 
dred thouſand; but their general Milo, habited and armed in the 
wild manner aſcribed. dy the poets to Hepgules, was himſelf equal 
to, half an army; and) the aſtoniſhing laughter which. he made 
—_— his club, was a principal cauſe of the victory, 3 in conſe- 
 quience of which Sybaris'was deftroyed. Strabo alſo reports that 
the Sybarite army conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men: but 
he does nat, like Diodorus, call them eitigens; ſo that admitting 
his account, the 1 art might be ſlaves. Before this event, 
according to Juftin-(1. 20. e. 3. ct 4. ), tho he makes no mention 
of the event irſelf, but after it, as it ſhould ſeem from Strabo 
| (l. 6. p. 261. ), a hundred and thirty thouſand Crotoniats were 
defeated by the Locrians and Rhegians. But Strabo informs us 
that Herodotus, the hiſtorian, accompanied the Athenian colony 
-which raiſed. Thurium on the ruins of Sybaris, about ſixty Years, 
according to Piodorus, after its overthrow. And there is a 
paſſage in the hiſtory itſelf of Herodotus which has manifeſtly , . . 
been written in Italy and for the Italian Greeks. The traditions 
preſerved among the deſcendants of the Sy barites concerning 
their city, as well as thoſe of their conquerors, have evidently 
enough been known to him. But if only a report remained o 
ſuch a ſuperiority of population in the Italian cities over thoſe of 
Greece, it muſt have been ſtriking; and Hergdotus never had 
the reputation of being back ward to relate reports; yet, tho he 
mentions the deſtructien of Sybaris, with ſome diſputed circum- 
ſtances concerning it, he has not a ſyllable of thy extraordinary 
| pumhers of the Sybarite and Crotoniat armies. Herodotus and 
Thueydides are very ſeldom found in contradiftion; and the 
filence of the latter upon this occaſion ſtrongly confirms the nega- 
tive teſtlimoay of the former. Where Thucydides profeſſedly 
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ſcarcely objects for viſtory but as they become SE SR 


occaſionally connected in — wih ftares 
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military power, and mentions the * Balls N ok che 81 ien 
tyrants, far inferior to N whe por] Kees boeted (Fibeyg. 
J. I. 4. ), he icould not have omitted. all nbtiee of thofe 

menſe armies of the Italian Greeks, 40 Which no other Grecian 
- Rate ever had anything comparable, had ſuch ; armies, 8 1 

is farther obſervable, that A Arifterte* mentions Sybar is only 14 
Auote an inſtance af ſedition. The name I bolieve, neber —_— 
in Plato's works, and the name of, Crętong i ig men 


cher of them: an omiffion utterly unaccountable , but ; upon 
ſuppoſition chat tlie offects attributed by later eric 70 Ul 
doctrine of Pythagoras, were, for ſome ws after the time to 
which they are, aſeriped, unheard of, We may indeed wonder 
where later writers, and particularly icero (Cic. Tuſe. Quzft, 
. 46. and 4. 1), N e . Herodotus, wfio Men- 


tions Pythagoras, ſon of Mnefarchus (1; 4 e. 900), as ab em- hab. 
nent ſophiſt in Samos, has not tak en the leaſt notice af ade 8 


dence in Italy. Plato,, i in the ſame paſſage in which he peaks of 

Charondas as the admired legiſlator of the Sicilian and1talianGreeks, 
Mentions Pychagoras in conttadiſtinction to the great reformers 
of republics, as à private teacher; ſingularly beloved and re- 
ſpected indeed by his diſciples, but the meer founder of a ſect. 
(Plat. *de Rep. L. 10. P- 599, 600. v. 2.) It is there only in 
Plato's works that his name occurs. Ariſtotle (Ethic. I. . C. 1. 
mentions him as the firſt who attempted to teach moral philoſo- 


Lowes 
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phy among the Greeks, and refers to his phyſical and metaphy-. 


fical doctrines, but nowhere gives the leaſt hint that he «was Even; 
a ſpeculative politician. Iſocrates (Buſir. encom. p. 403. t. 8.) 
alſo affirms that he was the firſt who brought philoſophy. into 
Greece, and that he introduced new magnificence in relig ou 


ceremonies: of his polities he ſays nothing. The earlieſt teſti- 


mony, in any extant author, to the Pythagoreans of Italy, is thar 
of Polybius (b. 2. p. 126.) : of Pythagoras himſelf that au- 
thor makes no mention. In ſhort, what remains from earlier wri⸗ 
a concerning this celebrated philoſopher : is next to NAG. 
arer accounty-are contradictory, and abound with gros ls. 
pable fiftions. © Ne libri che fi leggono, ”” as the learned 'Flo-.. 
entine doctor Antonio Cecchi, in his treatiſe concerning the 


i 
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ang N. e in . ths affairs - 
of the: leading/republics- of Greece, it may be | 


convenient here to look forward to ſome of thoſe 
tranſaftions of the Italian ſtates which eee 
ly deſerve attention. 
I Among the conſequences of the: chances Tang of 
Sy baris dy the Crotoniats, one is ee 
which particularly merits notice; becauſe it 
of a kind Which, tracrdinary a8 it may oy | 
Pear now, was, in the early ages, ſo far from 5 
uncommon; that it forms one amang the cha- [2 
rateriſtical. marks of difference between the 
political ſtate of the antient zand that of the 
modern world. The Sybarite territory, chiefſy 
D A, 4 plain, watered by the little rivers Sybaris 
Saab. i. g. and Crathis, of no great extent, but uncom- 
p-36- mon fertility, ſcarcely forty miles from the con- 


gquering city Cxotona, and adioining, or 
| nearly ſo, to its domain, lay fifty- eight ears 
| Werle. The Crotoniats were e 60 


SKN Tn 94 p i EN . 5 895 n TE A 35: 
| «4i eh per ü bonta, ed ora di mags ridieolo e ann pof 
c tore. That the Samian Pythagoras was eminent among the ' 
eatliet: firliors of Grerian phitofophy'is clearly eſtablied; but 
that he was a legiſlator, the ſilence of all che earlier writers, and 
2 Ariſtotle, ſeems very ſtrongly to confue. 

The paſſage of Herodotus which proves that a part of his bif: 
tory was written in Italy, and for the Ttalian Greeks, is in his 
fourth book; where, after deſcribing ſome eircumſtances of the 
Faurie Cherſoneſe, he illuſtrates them, for the inhabitants of 
proper Greece, by a compariſon with ſome circum ſtances of At, . 

ties; but as this might be no illuſtration for many of thoſe a among 
hom he then lived, he proceeds thus: Of N the Ale rdf 
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but were quickly expelled by e Cratoniats. 
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protect their on people z ae sf Ita 


it, and their jealeuſy, perhaps a renſonable j jea- hmm 


louſy, deterred others. At length ſome Theſ- 
falians ventufed to attempt: a ſettlement there: 


Not thus however 5tatally/ diſrouraged, - affo- 
ciating ſueh remnant af the, Sybarite people as 


they could collect, they applied firſt tor: Laces 
damen and then 46:Athtns for aſſiſtance: It was 


little in the general diſpoſition af the Lacrdæmo- 


nian government ta ingage in ſuch enterprizes 1 
andꝭ its clrrumſtances at the time being adverle; 
as ve ſhall have ocnaſion to obſerveomore para- 


ticularly in the ſequel,” nothing was abtained 


hexe, Phe gireunſſtanees of Athens, on che 
contrary made ſuch an applicatioh:welcome Sade 
Nader authority af the Athenian government, 27 5 


æ proclamation was publiſned Over Greece to ini ES 


gage volunteers ifor-the:colony:o To: give effi- hs 


cacyi to this am incourdging: reſponſe was pro- 
cured from the oracle ou Delphi; and Lampon 
and Kenocritus, with ten ſhips of war under 


their orders, were” appointed to command the 
expeilition- The adventurers became nume 


rdus; Herodotus the hiſtorian, Protagoras the webs 


philoſopher, ſcholar of Demoeritus and Lyſias 


ſon of Cephalus the friend of Socrates, himſelf f 


5425 3 


afterward the celebrated rhetorician whoſe ora 7 r 


tions remain to us, were of the number: mea- on. 
Eratoſth · 


ſures were wiſely" taken; and the colony was. 
cſtabliſhed, as far as appears, without oppoſi- 


tion. A ſpot was choſen at a ſmall diſtance © 


from, the antient lit of W where —— foun- 


tain 


3 Thuri 3 of a plentic | ' 
— fal Wupply of water. There a ton was built | 
3 on regular plan; with thre ſtreets oroſſing | 
E four others at right angles; and the antient a 
name being rejected, as of ill omen, ehe colo- 


niſts aſſumed the appellation of Thurians, and 
mdtnte ton was called Thuris r- Phu uno 1 
NE conſtitution was framed for the! neu / tate, \ac 
cording to Diogenes Eaertius, by Protagoras. 
Probablyche»took the ſyſtem of Charondas for 7 
his model, and ithence may have ariſen the rait- | 
take of::Diodorus;iwho! arttibutes! to Oharondas: 
the honor of having foundect ahe Thurian on- 
 Stitutions d dien sps e I Vie 13 
When we conſider chenlbvetnigeoddcironm. 
+» _ ſtances under which this cblöny was eftabliſh- 
ez the vunrotnmin abilities) and Uneommöbh 
* power of the putron of che: undertaking (the 
1 great miniſtar of Athens; Peridles), the ſuperios 
| . rity of the men ingaged in it; i and the celebrity 
8 of the laws under which it dong ffouriſhed, and 
© | then look forward: to what remains of its hiſto- 
1 ry, ve cannot but be ſhocked to find how hitle 
| pn was injoyed under ee n 8 
N 2 e 81 FJ "ns L305 II 97 -31 $37 wy 14941 ' : 9 
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25 2 v. og Diodorus has tranſmitted to 14 e ichnography. of 
. 29 0 ium and the names of the fireets. he! our paralle 12 

% | were called Hericleia; Aphrodiſias, Oly mpias, Dionyßas; or 

„ Hercules ſtreet, Venue ſtreet, Olympia- ſtrect er een Co 

| ſtreet. Inſtead of favorite deities, an analogons ſuperſtition, in 
the fame country in modern times would have named them from 
ſome favorite ſaints; The other es ware called: Herod, TAG 
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Jical a e, how 1 leſs. fe 
than under thoſe governments of modern Eu- . . 
rope, Which, we. are accuſtome moſt to repro. a 
hate and deſpiſe; and then, while we exult i in 


4% * 


3 „„ 


we ſhall be Jeſs — xy to hlame 1 — : 
In political circumſtances. far leſs fortunate, | | 
chuſe yet rather to reſt under the lot, derived | 7 
| — their anceſtors, than riſt the horrors of 
: civil war, to obtain, with final ſucceſs, perhaps 
5 0 a revival of thoſe miſeries with which moſt 
of the antient republics abounded, and from 
which the happieſt were never ſecure®*. - All the 
wiſe regulations of Protagoras could not pre- 
vent the growth of ſedition in Thurium. Diſ- 
putes aroſe early between the forein coloniſts. Ariftot. 
and the Sybarites who were aſſociated with TO . 
them; and thoſe. diſputes. ended only with the Srab. |. 6. 
maſſacre of a part, and the final diſſipation 
of the reſt, of that, remnant af unfortunate 
people. Ie, 123117 C 
A remnant. of the Sybarice 8 nevertheleſs 
ſurvived, and ve may venture even to add that 
they flouriſhed 3 cho antient hiſtory. bas ſcarcely, 
left three words about them. We are unin- 
formed, whether | it was in the exuberance of the 
, population. of. Sybaris that the. colony, was Ye 
out, or in the calamity of the city that a pore, 


cn oh pes N el to that extenſive bay on 
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the weſtern edaſt Gf Traly, now called the 9270 N 
of cee Wy inte, immer city of Posz ibo. 
„otherwiſe named Ps Tt, zeknouleged 


ies for its mother-cohn,tfy. To this d day. 
blic building 


4-4 dj 


While the — A cls d amol —— of a4 


tion concerning them, "ufo endleſs room ot 


conjecture. e 
It were difficult to ſuy what ite f. 
world may or may not derive from thoſe 173 


= lations on the antient tare of mankind, thoſe 


%% ee 8 


5 uten of which ſo much ingenuity” hath- of 
late been employed, to overthrow every tradi- 


8 tionary teſtimony tranſmitted»: by the earlieſt 


writers. But when on one ſide we ſee it aſſerted 
that what have been four thouſand years the 


fineſt climates of our globe, were in its firſt, 


ages uninhabitable through excels of heat, and 
that all ſcience hat its birth in the now rozen 


regions of Tartary, then alone, by their heig by 
above the ocean, affording that temperature 0 
air in which men could live; when, on the 


other, we find not leſs force of ao! or of 
| reaſon- ingaged in the attempt to ſhow that the 
progreſs of things has been the reverſe; and 
that the firſt civilized nations lived on a portion 
of the globe now covered to the depth of many 


= hundred fathom by the Arlantic ocean; it ſeems 


ow „ probable 


—— 


avoid long diſeuſſion of matters which are ratger 
of the province of the antiquarian; and indeed 
upon the ſubject in queſtion it ſeems enough = 
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probable that, theſe mili itating ſyſtems deftroy-! 82 115 5 * 
ing one another, the faſhion of all will paſs; W 
and that learned men, however wiſhing for 


N 


better information about che early ſtate of man- 


kind than the oldeſt authors furniſh, may never- 


theleſs come to acknowlege that better is not 


likely to be obtained. In the ſpirit of inventive 
hiſtory it has been a ſuppoſition of late cheriſh- 


ed, by ſome. among the curious and learned, 
that the noble piles whoſe. ruins. remain at ET 


Peſtum, as well as the various exiſting. monu- 


ments of the arts of antient Etruria, have 
been the produce of ſcience and improvement. 
not derived from Greece or the Eaſt, but the 


native growth of Italy; or, however, that, 
whether Italy received the arts from the lofty 


plains of Tartary, or from the ſubmerged At- 
lantic continent, ſne had them before Greece, 
and at leaſt aſſiſted the eaſtern nations in com- 
municating them to that country. I would. 


for the hiſtorian, that neither Cicero, with all 
his partiality for Traly, and all his diligence, _ 
and all his means of inquiry, nor Horace; with 


all his deſire to gratify his Etruſcan patron, nor 


Virgil, nor Livy, nor Pliny, had the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion that their fellowcountrymen had any 
claim to the priority in ſcience and art, which 


5 it bas been propoſed to attribute to them. With- 


out therefore adding anything to what has been 
drache 75 about Oy 1 ſhall proceed to: 
-- ace | 


Os þ 
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CEN r. fate ſome circliniſtances; not alien from the pur 
285 dos of Grecian hiſtory, which may afford 


Thueyd. 
I. 6. C. 34 · 
et al. 


Ren. 
Hellen. 
5 
W. x7, 18. 


grounds from which to eſtimate the ſtate of ci- 


vilization and improvement among the inhabi-⸗ 
rants of the middle and ſouthern parts of Italy, 
previous to the pe of che _ Grecian | 


_ colonies thither. GL 821; 1 


Occaſion has even . to at 


that Cx A, fituated a few miles northweſt of ” 


the preſent city of Naples, was eſteemed the 
oldeſt” Grecian colony weſtward of the Ionian 
ſea. The diſtance of Cuma from irs mother- 
country Eubœa, and the extent of barbarian 
ſhores that, in the coaſting navigation of the 


age, muſt be paſſed to reach it from any part of 


Greece, here deſerve conſideration. Of the 
courſe that was uſually, or, it may be ſaid, eon- 
ſtantly held, if ſtorms did not force the naviga- 
tor out of his way, we are perfectly informed. 
The ſhores of Greece were meaſured, in fair 

weather, from headland to headland; but along 


the windings of. the coaſt, if the ſæy chreatened,, * 
as far as the iland of Corcyra. The navigator 


then became particularly anxious for a ſerene 
{ky and quiet water to croſs the Ionian gulph. 


: Having made the Iapygian promontory, if fair 
weather continued, he would avoid the circuit 


of the gulph of Tarentum, and ſtretch away 


for the Lacinian promontory, whence the coaſt: 
would conduct him to the Meſſenian ſtrait. 


The antients ſeem to have little known 
the art of profiting from any wind that did 


not blow * in their courſe. The wind 
7, „ therefore 


— te e POL PREY" $207, 
Eubœa to the ſouthern eapes of Peloponneſus, ,. 
A progreſs toward 8 1 
"© 0 ding — 5 
wan — change; and to bold his 
way thence; between bew and three: hundred 
miles northward to Cuma, à third or, in de- 
fect of theſe, weather ſo calm as not to impede 
his oars. The courſe from the neareſt part of 
Greece to Cuma would bes even with favoring 
weather, about fix ee n Lan 
Eubœa near a thouſand... 8 ; 
Wich this length of u. ad theſs 
dificulties ĩnſeparable from it, difficulties with 
. which the Mediterranean coaſting ſeamen are to 
this day well acquainted, the ſettlers" at Cura, 
it 1s evident, muſb reſt their falety! upon their own. 
ſtrength, compated with that of thoſe who were 
likely to oppoſe them, and not upon any aſſiſtance 
to be expected from Greece; Thoſe adventurers 
then, fo riſting themſelves dur of all reach of ſup - 
port from home, choſe: for their ſettlement no 
barren and worthleſs: corner, likety ta be ne- 
glected in a:country which had any civilized in- . 
habitants, but 4 critical poſt, on che verge of the Polyb. 13. 
Camranianiplain;'the*richeft, and; from ear- . 
lieſt ages, the moſt covered part of Italy. The . . 
local cireumſtances deſerve notice; and the 
whole Cumæan territory is ſo troddem by 
travellers, for the ſake of the antiquities, the 
natural curioſities, and the pictureſt beadties 
with which it abounds, that in ſpeaking of it K 
ſhall ſpeak of What is more familiar; to many 
5 You. | X Fs — c 
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ener. e than moſt parts of their o 
country; and its features are ſo characteriſtical, 
that, to thoſe” Who never ſaw- i it, 4 good "mp | 
. may give ſufficient aſſiſtan ee. 
// or of the wow 
VV large 4 proportion of the interior of Italy, 
1 the Campanian plain ſtretches about fifty miles 
II length, from the Maſſic hills to thoſe which 
5 divide the bay of Naples from that of Salerno, 
and ſometimes twenty in width, from the Ap- 1; 
pennine to the ſea. The inclination , of the | 
ground ſuffices, in moſt parts, to give courſe 
to the ſtreams which croſs this plain, and yet 
ſcarcely any viſible inequality interrupts the ap- 
parent level of the ſurface, except where a 
ſeries of volcanoes has given form to the coaſt, 
from the bay of Cuma to the bay of Stabia. Of 
tte hills however in this tract, except Veſuvius, 
none are too high for cultivation; and the 
1 ſubterranean fires, which produced them, had 
* J long been quiet before the Greeks became ac- 
5 a quainted with them; even Veſuvius having ä 
been unknown to any antient writer as 4 
burning mountain, till the eruption happened 
IT 47 Zane Herculaneum a Pompeu **?, 
| When Megaſthenes, with his band of Eu- 
: 15. h adventurers, arrived on the Campanian 
cC.oaſt, the bay of Baiæ, one of the beſt roads 
e the Italian _—_ afford, preſented harbours 


| > | v9 * The Cunzan eric was 2 aca to 55 1 
8 i round as early as Pindar's time, as we learn from his firſt 
ythian-ode. Perhaps Mount Epomeus, in the neighbouring 


. eee. See Strabo, b. 4. ) 
13 1 ws : — 5 8 | 2: fo 
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ſo 1 for the veſſels: of the age; * 80 e | 


they might have fixed the choice of thoſe < 


whoſe: object was either commerce or piracy. N 


But Megaſthenes looked to greater things. 


The Oſcans, who then held the Campanian 


plain, are ſaid to have won it by arms from the 


Auſonians; yet the evident weakneſs: of thoſe 


| barbarian conquerors excited the hope that ſo 
rich a poſſeſſion might be raviſhed from them: 


This view ſeems to have directed the founder 


in chuſing the ſite of his town; It and for 
the three purpoſes of ſecurity to a garriſon, of 
commanding an extent of coaſt abounding with 


harbours, and of carrying on enterprize againſt 
the poſſeſſors of the plain, a ſpot could not 
perhaps have been more judiciouſly ſelected 
than the rocky ſummit, toward the weſtern end 
of the voleanic hills, and at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, where the ruins of the caſtle of Cu- 
ma ſtill remain. Immediately below is a ſmall 


plain, guarded on the land fide by the caſtle 
and by the hills themſelves; and ſo protected 


toward the ſea by marſhes, lakes, and broken 
ground, that a ſmall force might eaſily defend 
it againſt a large one. This plain, in the in- 
fancy of the colony perhaps nearly ſufficing to 


| ſupply 1 it with bread, became, in its increaſe, as 
relics everywhere ſtill to be diſcovered teſtify, 


in large proportion covered by the city. For 
his port Megaſthenes choſe, not the harbour of 


Miſenum, - whoſe ſuperior advantages, conſi- 


dered by themſelves, decided the Romans after- 


ward te make it their principal naval arſenal, 


* ET F 
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count of its readier communication with Cuma, 
where the toni of Dicæarchia was built, bet- 


ter known afternard "es the een name 
Puteoli. 
7 he early bre of the Babe eee 
was anſwerable to the prudence with which 
"tw meaſures appear: to have been concerted; 
for, tho at what time, and through what ſtrug - 


| Kirud. 1.5. gles, we are uninformed, they conquered; the 


. 2420 
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Campanian plain. But they were not allowed 
tion: the T „then in the height of their 


5 


the quiet injoyment of ſo valuable an acquifi- 


power, wheth  olicked by the oppreſſed Of- 


cans, or cd merely by ambition and avarice, 


carried their arms thither, and the force of Cuma 


was unequal to the conteſt. The Tuſcans made 


themſelves complete maſters of the plain ; they 


founded the city of Capua, which became its 
capital; and from them, according to Strabo, 
deſcended: the people afterward known op the 
_ hame of Campanians. Log; 


The Cumzans, - after. this e which ex - 


© ha their hope to become a conſiderable 
power by land, nevertheleſs proſpered as a ma- 
ritime colony. They extended their maritime 
_ ſettlements, and, in ſpite of the force of Cam- 
pania, vindicated to themſelves the poſſeſion 
of the hills on the coaſt, at the eaſtern extre- 
. ity of which they built the town of Naples, 
It was not till after they had flouriſhed ſome 
Ae, d e anne bane of 


* 
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Grecian cities, at length ſuperinduced weir ruin, 
'The Campanians, with whom they ſeem to 
have had almoſt perpetual warfare; thus firſt gt f 
footing in Naples, and aſterward reduced Cuma 

| ieſelf ©. SON, 


269 
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- Such/then 0 bern * weakneſs 4 bare tos 
b of the Italian tribes, the Tuſcans alone 


TY excepted, that, according to every teſtimony 


of Greek and Roman writers, wherever almoſt | 


2 Grecian pirate choſe to form a ſettlement'on 


5 the coaſt, he found no force among the natives 


capable of preventing his purpoſe, it ſeems 


needleſs to feek for other proof that ſuch peo- 
ple were not the founders of thoſe edifices at 
Poſeidonia, which bave exiſted now between 
two and three thouſand years, and ſurvived, 
near nine centuries,” the total deſtruction of the 


city. It appears from Strabo that, when the 


Sybarite adventurers arrived there, they found a 
town, either unfortified, or fortified fo ſlightly, 
that che barbarous inhabitants abandoned it al- 


Strab. ke 
Þ- 1857 | 


moſt without reſiſtance, and betook themſelves to 


5 the neighbouring mountains. The local cir- 


cumſtances were not ſuch as the Greeks gene · 
rally covered for a ſettlement, yet ſuch as they His 
ſometimes accepted. The place was ſtrong, not 

by a lofty rock offering itſelf for a fortreſs, but 

| by a marſh « on e it bordered, and oy a 


Wis ines be in the un year of the 4050 
- ninth Olympiad, the twelfth of the Peloponnefian war, and 


420 before the FO era. Diod. 1, 12. 0. 76. 5 


SEL, 7 ſtream 
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| ether. Klee with which a ſurrounding ditch "ROY be 
| . — floated. Theſe, with the neighbourhood of the 
= | ſea, and the extent and fertility of the adjacent 
. plain, were the advantages of the ſituation, | 
which had alſo great inconveniencies: the 
Strab. I. . neighbouring marſn infected the air, and the 
n vater of the ſtream is brackiſh and unwholeſome- 
t ſecurity and ſuſtenance were the great ob- 
Jake: of the Sybarites. Having fartified* the 
town, they thence commanded a large portion 
of the plain; and how they flouriſhed, their 
1 works, no- remaining amid wide deſolation 
„  - melancholy monuments ren human grandeur, | 
E largely teſtify. 54 og Sora ©: 
But tho, in Go early: ages,” a ſmall 465k of 
Sybase not the moſt renowned in arms among 
the Greeks, was ſuperior to any force the bar- 
5 blaarian Italians could oppoſe to them; tho a.few. 
XX Seo 27 3285 fugitive Phocæans from Aſia Minor could eſta- 
=o bliſh themſelyes, and flouriſh in their ſettlement 
= - 2 of Velia on the Lucayian coaſt, which be- 
5 | came one of the earlieſt ſeats of philoſophy ; . 
yet in proceſs” of years, arts and knowlege 
1888 introducing themſelves among the ane 
th population and their political ſtrength 
increaſed; and thoſe who had been unable 
I . oppoſe the infancy of the Grecian towns, 
= - could overpower their maturity. Thus not only: 
A the Campanians, who came originally fraught 
with all the arts of Etruria, reduced Cuma 
$trab, 1.6. and its dependencies, but the once ſavage” 
1  Lyxcanians e Poſeidonia and Ve- 
| | 8 5 lia. 
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a erw vader Roman been ien 


Poſeidonia proſpered. again with the name „ — 


Paæſtum, ſurvived the Roman empire in the 
© weſt; and about the beginning of the tenth cen- 


tury, in one unhappy hour, received its bel 5 | 


ö C ruin from the deſtructive hands of 285 Ns: 


IE dart, e who pen ar cvilizaion to rol from Aka 
| —_—_ 5 5 | f 


| Bellum 7 geret alis, populoſgue "EY FT 


e ond mr: 36u viris et meenia ponet.) 
: En. . 1. v. 268. 


2 aries barbarian when and ignorance 7 to 05 | 


"ug The aue of 8 ruins of f Padum, 5 e har of 
. moſt of the temples remaining in Sicily, and of one of which ſmall 


_ * relics only are left at Pompeii, differs from anything known ro. 
exiſt in Greece, or among the Grecia ſettlementz in Afia;* being 
more ſimple and more maſſive. Hence ſome would infer, that 


the Pzſtan, Sicilian, and Pompeian buildings have. all been an- 
terior to the age to which they are commonly attributed, and 
that they are Italian and not Grecian architecture But not to 
ſay any more of the total want of teſtimony to the exiſtence of 
an Italian people capable of teaching architecture to the Greeks, 
the following conſiderations, I think, may ſufficiently accounr 
for the difference between the ſtile of the Attic, and that of the 
* Sicilian and Pzſtan buildings. Sybaris was deſtroyed about eigh- 
teen years before the invaſion of Greece. by Xerxes, and the 
buildings of Agrigentum, where the nobleſt ruins of Sicily re- 
main, were raiſed, according to Diodorus, immediately after 


that event, when Athens was alſo to be reſtored, after its 


complete deſtruction by the Perſians, It is likely that the Agri- 
+  gentines and sybarites would build in the ſtile of their fore - 


fathers: but we are well informed that the Athenians did other- 


wiſe. Themiſtocles who ſuperintended the rebuilding of Athens, 
ſplendid in his diſpoſition, rather to exckſs, acquainted with the 
. elegancies of Aſia Minor, and poſſefling power to command the 
ſciencg, Arts: and taſte. of that country, would not reſtore when, 


he could improve. ' Cimon, who ſucceeded him in the admi- 
niſſ ration, was alſo remarkable for his magnificence ; and he too 


had ſeen whatever the Afiatic coaſt poſſeſſed, of 5 and beauti- 
1 8 | 2 4 


— 


ro or GREECE. 
8 buildings of both thoſe great men were 


"£0 paratiyely little to what were afterward raiſed under the ſu- 


erintendince of Pericles und rhe direction of Pheidias. The 


| fame of the buijdings of Athens then ſpreading over Greece, = 


. pew file of architocture was introduced. gradually everywhere. 


2 The Ionic order had been impocred into Attica from Aſia the 


Corinthian was ſoon er invented by an Athenian architect 3 
and the 7 0 itſelf | to change its antient fimple and maſliye 


5 5 or more embelliſhment, lightneſs, and grace. 


Miſtakes about things often ariſe from miſtakes about names. 
The order of architecture called Doric, has been ſuppoſed, even 
by Vitruvius, originally peculiar to the Dorian Greeks; * ap- "IS 
parently, indeed almoſt evidently, without foundation, For till 


after the age of Xerxes, only one order of architecture, as we 


are well aſſured, was known in Greece; and that js not likely — 


2 haye had a name; becauſe names ariſe only from the neceflity. 
diſtinguiſhing i in ſpeech two or more things. of the ſame kind, 
But when the Tonic order was imported from Tenia in Afia by 

the Athenians, who were themſelves original Tonians, the term 
Jonic would naturally grow into uſe as the diſtinguiſhing name 

for" the new order; and then, and not before, a name was 
wanted for the old one. Lonjc and Doric being the two great dif. 


|  tinQions of the Greek nation, and the old tile of architecture 


among the Dorian cities for ſome time after 


holding its 
the new. one md od boon adopted by the Athenians, the Doric name 
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CHAPTER Xt. 


: Airs of Greece from the Concluſion & | 
that commonly called the PxRSsTAN Wos. 


to the Eſtabliſhment of Security for the 


| Greeks againſt the Wo ings * the : 
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SECTION * 


State K World at the thies of the Re- | 


treat of Nerres from Greece. Dedications, Fe 72 


val, and Monuments in Greece, occafioned by - 


- the Viftories over the Perſians. Refloration 'of 
Athens: | Jealouſy of the Peloponnefians : Admi- 
 niſtration of Themiftocles : Parties at Athens : x 
 * Banyſoment Y F] n 


* 


ETURNING then to the n Mans” | 


we digreſſed, and looking over the world, 
as * as hiſtory will carry the view, this nearly 
was the ſtate of things: Toward the eaſt, the 


Perſian empire, crippled for external exertion 


by immenſe waſte of men and treaſure, never- 
theleſs continued to ſpread its power over almoſt 


all that was known of the Aſiatic continent; 


for — tho its formidable hords bad mili- 
1 


36 
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.C x 1. r. tary fame, as a country, may be called ne uns 


1 * 


known. In the weſt, the riſing power of Carthage 
was checked by the great defeat received from the 
„Greeks in Sicily 3 Tuſcany, divided into ſeveral 
" republics, was in a kind of natural decay ; the 
growing ſtrength of Rome, ingaged in conti- 
mal ſtruggles with little ſtates in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, was ſcarcely heard of be- 
yond them; the ſouthern Italians, excEpting 
the Campanians, lived unpoliſhed among their 
mountains; the Greek cities on the. Italian 
coaſt, unconnected, and thus, in the concerns 
of nations, inconſiderable, were nevertheleſs 
proſperous and wealthy ſeats of ſcience, and 
arts; the Sicilian Greeks, united ynder the abi- 
lities of Gelon, were the moſt Powerful and 
flouriſhing people of the Grecian name. Civi- 
lization. had hitherto moved in a line eaſtward 
and weſtward, in the climate moſt; favorable for 
the firſt exertions of man in ſociety; and con- 
fined there to the countries moſt favorably Cite 


cumſtanced. It cquld not penetrate the moun-. 


tainous and frozen continent. immediately notth 
of Greece. Under a more genial ſky, Spain, 
tho a great object for Carthaginian commerce, 
affords nothing for hiſtory; and of the extenſive 


country of Gaul, little was known beyond che 


ſmall portion of its coaſt waſhed by the Medi- 
. terranean, the moſt inviting ſpots of which 
were occupied by the Maſſilian Greeks. Britain, 
eſteemed almoſt beyond the limits. of the world, 
Was bea 1 only through Uncertain, reports of 

Carthaginian 
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Carthaginian or Phenician navigators *;. and ae 
Sermany was one vaſt foreſts impenctreble: 24 . 


| civilized man . 3 } 
Such was the:ſtare of the Had world; whey 


| he Perſian ;monarch- withdrew. from thoſe great 


ſcenes. of action Where his immenſe armies and 


fleets had been deftroyed, leaving to his officer, 


inſtead of the Iplend id views of conqueſt with 
which the war had been undertaken, the melan: 
choly care to defend the maritime provinees of 


bis vaſt empire. Among the Greeks on the 


other hand the late events, at once diſpelling 
thoſe terrors of ſubjection to a forein yoke 
which had been long impending, gave them, 


in the ſecurity of peace, to injoy at leiſure their 


exultation in the wonderful and glorious deli- 
verance, which, under divine providence, their 
own valor and ſkill in arms, and the wholeſome 


inſtitutions, prevailing for a time againſt the 
vices of their! govereſmont, had procured for 8 


them. a 
The abba piety of ch 9 enen rg 


erting itſelf upon this great occaſion, was not Oi. 75 
limited to the dedications, made or decreed, as B.C.478. 


already related, immediately after the diviſion . 
of the Perſian ſpoil. Eighty talents of ſilver, 
allowed to Platæa, were employed by chat heroic 


. © When the Britiſh ilands firſk became len to the Greeks, 


we are not informed. In Ariſtotle's time, Great Britain with - 


the name of Albion, and Ireland with that of lernE (the ſame 
evidently with the modery Celtic name Erin), were known to be 
ilands, larger than any in the Mediterranean, with many ſmaller 


| ilands near their ſhores; and all together were called the BRE- 


| Tn" ILANDS, Ariſter, wi Nn c. 3. 


R ale 


\ 


Plut. vr. 
Ariſtid. 
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_ eng little e in building à temple to 
1 Minerva, and adorning 1 it wih paintings, by the 


preſerved with ſo much care that they remained 
perfect, above fix hundred years, to the age of 
1 Plutarch. A funeral ſolemnity was at the ſame 
Zip Leg. time. inſtituted ro be annually performed by 
— fog the Platæans; in which the firſt- fruits of their 
country were offered to the gods, preſervers of 
Greece, and to the ſouls of the heroes who had 
Aiett in its defence; and this alſo remained in 
|  Plutarch's time. A feſtival repeated every fifth 
ear, in commemoration of the victory, 'proba- 
bly not inſtituted till after the age of Thucydides, 
who mentions only the annua} ee was of 
fſimilar duration. 
After thanks to the a we n of the 
men who had fallen in their country's fervice, 
| were taken into conſideration,” Means had not 
1 | bitherto been open for paying due honors to the 
| heroiſm of thoſe who, in the preceding year, 
had fallen in the extraordinary action under 
- - _. _ Leonidas, The care of their, obſequies, and of 
brecting monuments to perpetuate their well. 
Farnged fame, was now committed to the Am- 
Herodot. phictyonic Aſſembly. Two ſtructures of marble 
Fn *5. marked the place of the i ingagement, with infcrip- 
; 1 ng tions, which remained many ages ; and which 
Re =O having been recorded by Herodotus, will pro- 
| Be” bably be ſecured by the preſs againſt perithing | 
Straß. J. g, while the world ſhall laſt. One was in honor 
8 55538 t. of the Peloponneſians collectively, without men- 
5 GIRL tioning. the oiher Greeks, who, under Leonidas, 
defended 


. moſt eminent artiſts of the time, which were 


* 


4 8 | : , 
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Aeſended the paſs; the other commemorated 8 EC Th , 
only the Lacedzmonians who fell with their — a 


prince. The ſimplicity of theſe inſcriptions 


characterizes the manners of the age, and the 
partiality to Peloponneſus and Lacedæmon 
marks the prevalence of Peloponneſian influence 


in the aſſembly. They were, as was then uſual, 


in verſe. The former may be literally erafiſtac 


red thus: Here four thouſand men from 


* Peloponneſus fought with three millions.“ The 
other, leſs admitting a cloſe tranſlation, ſays 
nearly, * Strangers go tell the Lacedæmonians 


that we have obeyed their laws, and that we 
lie here 


More preſſing cares en ingaged hy | 


Athenians, the reſtoration of their country laid 
waſte, and of their city reduced to ruins and 
aſhes : yet now, according to Diodorus, they 
pay wann their mn m anniverſary ; 


2 Strabe a. the monument, wi:h the se. was in his 
time ſtill in its place. The inſcription remains reported by 


Herodotus, the Athenian orator Lycurgus, Strabo himſelf, Dio- 
dorus, and others, with ſome little variations, which ſhow that 


ſome of them at leaſt have truſted to memory. Cicero ſays it was 
1 by Simonides, and he has er A Fine tranſlation of it 


Die, hoſpes, Sparta nos 8 hic vidiſſe j jacentes, 
Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur. 
e ee Queſt. I. t. n. 101. 


The original is thus variouſly reported: 
5. Lr an Aazidanpiion, & dr. + 
ide, rod Ae UH“ ewublwre, Ki. 
* Fe NM De Ax dkeiaerlesg dr Th 
122 unb⁰αeτ —— Lycarg-& me 


: 2 * Gs Ks 7. 6, Strab. 


be 0 


Diod. Sie. 
I. 12. c. 3 


Ho 


Y. 
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. n AP. to which Ms 8 genius ks * orators, 
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rege, 


| TH 


13 
Wee 
i 


— who pronounced the praiſes of the deceaſed, to- 


gether with the political eminence which their 
commonwealth acquired, gave afterward a cele- 
brity unequalled in other parts of Greece. 
Tuba funerals indeed in bann of thoſe who 


188 — 


we en Gd; Hikes: we were of ear 


gate; yet the- ceremony may have been now 


firſt eſtabliſned in that form which became the 
rule for following times. Now alſo probably 
were raiſed the columns, which remained many 
ages, on the barrows covering the bodies of 
thoſe who fell in the field of Marathon; for 

it is little likely that monuments erected for 
focd a purpoſe. would have eſcaped the deſtruc- 
tive hands of the Perſians, and of | thoſe Greeks 
- who-fided:with the Perſians, while they, poſſeſſed 
pe cbt. Pauſanias, viſiting; the ſpot. above 


I. c. 32. fix hundred years after, found them, with the 


CT inſcribed names of the ſlain, ſtill perfect. One 


- barrow covered the Athenians, another the Pla- 
4 with the ſaves ; and to make 
ſome amends to the memory of Miltiades for 
the ſeverity with which he had been treated 
when living, tho he had not fallen in the field, 
2 particular monument to his honor was erected 
ee e 45 4% 1 2 | 75 


SThe inferlprion on the Aicgian barrow remains  reporced by | 


_the orator Lycurgus, thus: 
EA vfefac Nox x6 Abra Mapallin, © 
KpvooGopt M9» iropeoas Irons} * as Dea 
„The A Arhenians, fighting at Marathon as the advanced guard 
* of the Greek nation, overthrew the force of che W 


fu 8 8 


The Athenians, in — poſſeſſion + 
Me of their city, found only a mall n 12 the wks. 
walls ſtanding, / with a few houſes which had Thucyd. ; 
been reſerved for the reſidence of the principal SO; 
Perſian officers. During the paſt ſummer, The- 55 
miſtocles appears to have been in no-public _ | 
ſituation. Some jealouſy excited by the high * e 
diſtinction ſhown him at Sparta, and too boaſt- Diod: * A 
ful a diſplay of his own glory, had given diſ- 3 
guſt; and the chief commands had been com- Themiſt. 
mitted to the leaders of the oppoſite part, 
Ariſteides and Xanthippus. In the following 
autumn however, when the reparation of the 
ravages of war came under deli beration, The- 
miſtocles again ſtepped forward, again found 
means to acquire the favor, and through that 
favor to become the ruler of the Athenian peo 
15 ple. In reſtoring the city, which was the moſt 
urgent buſineſs, the late events would impreſs 3 
ſtrongly upon their minds the neceſſity of pro- - - *' 
viding in the moſt effectual manner poſſible _ . - 
its future ſecurity. | What others were anxious 
for, each with a view to his domeſtic: eaſe, 
Themiſtocles urged to promote the political 
Kgreatneſs of his country, to which he looked 
| for the foundation of his own greatneſs. :' At his 
inſtigation therefore it was determined to poſt- Thueyd. 
pone everything to the completion of the forti- . 93. 90 
i fications; and theſe were put under his dire 5 
tion. A larger ſpace was marked out than had | 
been included- within the former walls, and the 


| _ work was {Profecured with the: 15 — dili- 
> gence. 9 x "4 $8 4 Se" : "gb . ö 7: EPS ny : - | | : > FE. 2 
OO | | While . | = 


it 
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Auger 
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 lirical weight ame ong ˖ 


F- Ee ene by ab — ay enema - 


_, repairing the paſt miſchiefs. of wary and pro- 


viding; againſt-the future, the Lace | 
r low of a very 


- Wiſin al een. 
This right had been 3 ” 
"RD ini, av” 146 who ſtil} claimed her 

e, tranſmitted, ax they: rs 
| Danaidy Perſeid, and P 4 
the elder branch of the/Heracleid: 


which: ir "had | been ingaged,'w 


" edu in public opinion, ww 
3 Its * vim 6 den Beelen, 


- the — 1 
„ which, through ebe e — 
conſtitution, ſeldom; failed to appear in its 
counſels. But the late ae had — 
forward a People, | * 


3 


CTY 


far inferior in — albiciagicin to the Dolls. * 

This riſing ſtate had been nearly cruſhed under 

the overwhelming preſſure of the Perſian arm; 
bur. what had threatened its Annihilation, had — 
in effect only directed its ſtrength to a ne, 

mode. of exertion, through which it had ac- 

quired 4 new kind of power, to an amount that 

Latedæmon could not hope immediately to 

rival. A jealouſy thus unavoidably aroſe, and 

every. motion of the Athenians was watched 

with ſuſpicious attention; which ſome of the 

allies, | according to the candid Thucydides, They. 

carried farther chan the Lacedzmonians them- 8 

ſelves s- 

No Wonet thetefare — 5 the bew nden lt. 

tions of Athens begun, than the Aginetans, Pl. & 

whoſe antient enmity had been ſmothered, not Corn. Nep. 

extinguiſhed, by the tertors of the Perſian inva- Tatts, | 
ſion, ſent miniſters to excite the interference of |-i- e. 15. 

Sparta. A temonſtrance came in conſetnetice O! 8 53.4 

to Athens. Experience,“ it was urged, © had B. 7. 
© proved, thai: Athens, however fortified, could 

not withſtand the force of the Perſian empire. 

* The erection therefore of fortifications beyond 

© Peloponneſus, was but forming a ſtrong hold 

* for the enemy; and the common intereſt of 

* Greece required rather that all fortified places 

ſo fituate ſhould be diſmantled. Peloponne - 

w e e ROI raue "For 


* 3 
„ * 


9 This date and the next are canjectural. Dowell is evi- 
gently wrong in ſuppoſing the walls completed, as _ as all the 
negotiations about them; within the year. — 
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© all who'ſhould be obliged to quit their poſ- 
ſeſſions in the more expoſed. part of the 


TY country: Such, we are told by Thucydides, 
was the avowed: policy not of the Lacedæmo- 
nians only, but of all their Peloponneſian allies. 


If theſe arguments ſhould immediately be infor- 
Ted by arms, Athens was not in condition to 
reſiſt: to temporize was neceſſary; >. and the 


| conduct of Themiſtocles, upon this occaſion, 


has been celebrated as a maſterpiece of policy, 


Where nothing was omitted by which a genius 


equally fertile, pliable, and, daring could pro- 


ſecute its purpoſe. To the Spartan miniſters 
who brought the remonſtrance, it was anſwered, 


© That their government muſt: certainly have 


1400 © been. miſinformed, both of what was doing 


and what was intended by the Athenian peo- 
ple. Athens was not, like Lacedæmon, an 
inland town: near as it lay to the coaſt, i 


-- © totally unfortified, it would be liable to inſult 
ky VF from every daring pirate; but for their own 


25 © ſakes, not leſs than for the common intereſt of 


| © Greece (for which of all Grecian people 


« are the Athenians leaſt merited the ſuſpi- 


cion of deficient zeal) they ſhould be careful not 


e to form ſtrong holds for the common enemy. 


Ambaſſadors ſhould however be immediately 


« ſent to Lacedæmon, who ſhould account fatis- 


© fatorily for the proceedings of the Athenian | 
government. With this reply the Spartans were 


diſmiſſed, according to the uſual practice of 
the Greeks ; the jealous temper of whoſe little 


eee did not readily Aer any 


long 


— 


cution of the work the zeal of the people fully 


nis ro or errzen 223. 


N 
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 Thethiltycles kimſelf u tber the em 1 zbafly 280 
to Spatra'; und" to give" it all poſhible . 
5 nity jak among che; antieh ts an embaff 
only, conſiſted of more than one 


Aleldes was appointed to accompany bim, to- Thucyd. 


8 


gether Wich Abronychus. who is "octierwiſe ; L 1. 6-94: 


known to us only as the officer commanding the ob. « 4+ 


veſſel ſtationed at Thermopylæ to communi- mig. 
cate between the army under Leonidas and the 


fleet at Arremifium 5, Themiſtocles haſtened eee 

his 5 Jourtiey ; ; but he provided that his collegues, . 
or at leaſt one of them, ſhould be detained till 
the walls of the city were of ſuch a height as to 


— 121 


give ſome ſecurity ta à garriſon. In the proſe- = 


Ws 


ſeconded the policy of their leader: freemen 
did not ferup 1 to roil among flaves; the very 
wornef and ehlarer would affiſt for whatever 
their Aren th and {kill were equal to; reliefs - 
were eſtabli iſhed, ſo that nd hour of the day or 

night was tlie buſineſs intermitted; and, to fave 
ie time Which the preparation of materials 
"da have conſumed, whatever could ferve the | 
purpoſe Was taken, hebe per it could be found, | 3 
from the remains of buildings public and pri- 0 
vate, and even fiom the tombs. The patchwork | 
rey occaſioned, Thilcydides obſerves, wi evi : 
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of, Athe oo 5 ii. 15 5 1E 
| being We 


. Wh Fe urged” by: the 
iniftry, Legen ink felf by ſuy ing 


ww e b ated thr bis dollegues; h had been Tee 


d by ſom buſineſs? fore wRiek their pre- 


8. * 4 Hes, nga indiſpesable4' ne renee] 


Thueyd. 


ls 1. c. 131. 
fibte to brib 


der yer red. The Sparte "we find, 
even at home, notwithſtanding; the ſeverity of 


their inftirations, were not" ' ubtverſally inatcceſc 
ibery ; and of the expertneſs ef The- 
* An "the. uſe of chat engine of policy, 


pus, chat he found fieans töô cbrrEpBt even ſome 


of the Ephors:® Certain it is hat, rengh his 
management, „tir was gained for che Athenians 


| to execute # Tery® great work. Ire -The prtogreſs 


made, [EE | 
known, dt Lacedzinon, Zuck Pheihiſtocles. was 


reproached* with, it. In reply; ng "denies that 
the Spartans hadiany Juft Fnfottzition upon the 
ſubject, and urged! that it ill became them ro; | 


| found their proceedings Upon vague reports 


Let. men of ſufficient rank,” he fajd, -* and 


© unimpeachable character be ſent to Athens, 
© whom the' Athenians: may reſpect, and in 


whom yourſelyes may place intire confidence: 


* I will remain a hoſtage in your hands to in- 


85 ſure the condugt of the Atkediiany peo. 


. 


* 


100 open the buſineſs of 


may | s are recofded. Flutareh men- 
i. tions It as reported py the hiſt rian Theopom-' - 


er," ould nd6 rem meln un- 


Tian ofthe, rt omen in ny 
_—_ 5 e MS re, in 


purſuante 1 2 
were received and tugated vin the urmoſt re. 


es. they hogs. 


ſpect, but ſecretiy vatched, and eſfectgal mea - 1 
ſures were taken bo. prevent their. departure, Tec EET 


any violence or reſtrain 9 5 
Achenian ambaſſadors. 551 77 fin 19 9 of a a 
Not till che Walls af Athens were eee. 

that height which was, according toit Ede 


ſon of. Thueydides, moſt ale e, 175 


ry to give due advantage to a garriſon, Ari: 
— Abronychus joined Themiſtodles at- 

Sparta. The ſenate being then aſſgenbled, gave. 
audience: do eee 40 A 


"Sl — — obe.bad; r 
= learn that Athens: was pow ſufficiently foftified 
for its fecoricy.;. The Lacedzmonians,' he 
added, land cheir allies, whenever they co - 
7. mice d, wick che Athenians by embaſſies, . 
5 300: r them as 2 people capable 
* of- judging boch her; cheir own intereſt and 
hat he common cauſe. requirad. With re- 
P gard to the object .of their preſeut meeting, 25 
all Greece ſurely ought to rejoice in the reſto- 

1 ration of 2 city, whoſe. people, by their coun- 
* ſels, cheir actions, and their ſufferings, had 
$ demonſtrated: that they. conſulted. the intereſt 
2 50 the whals ation not leſs than their own z 
| 1 nor 


„„ nb or nes — 
8 "Wy 6 $66 vod th been erden Tbechö yes 


ez blame whit had been done; unleſs they would 
© prove to the world that not che welfare of 
Greece, but the extenſtot of their own! com- 


5 1 * mand ate *5hjeQ=cof->their" folicitude- 


Whatever 'the Lacedamomianb might feel upon 
Thucyd. this oecaſien, the ſteddy:wiſdem uhuul in their 
e. . Adminiſtration ſhowe@ itfelf om: then ſuppreſſion 
_ of an appedtahce' of reſentment. :Novreproaches 
of any kind were vented, but oh the contrary a 
evil apolögy was made be tlie interference of 

tte Lacedæmonian government, in a. matter 
- _ gonicerhibg which the Arhenlan people, it was 
. acknowleged, were to decide for themſelves; 
tho, ir was added, admonition (Which was all 
1 had been intended) to an Rlly, and con- 
cerning à point in which! Wwe fuppoſed' che 
common intereſt and that of the RAthenian peo- 
ple were one, coùld not he improper. The 
ambaſſadors of each ſtate then returnech home; 
and thus, by a train of conduct: hazardous to 
comment upon, admirable for its pvlioy, but 
dubious in its morality; yer αοõÜ,j,Ceéndable at 
leaſt for its patriotiſm) Nhemiſtoclbs delivered 
his country from imminent danger of falling 
under the yoke of Lacedæmbng immediately 
atter, and almoſt as a conſequence of, is glo- 
ftious exertions and heroic ſufferings. in the 
3 peer ect Feta vio 0 [is ? 
This important and difficult negotiation thus | 
ſrccisſebiahdy concluded, the views of Therniſtocles 
were yet but opening. Amid all her fufferings 
from che 3 war, . through the ſupe- 
wy ior 


tior abilities of her e had bens Sade zer 
riſing to a rank far above what ſhe had formerly 
held among the Grecian ſtates. It had been the 


antient policy, we are told, of the Athenian go- 
vernment, to diſcourage maritime commerce and 


à⁊ turn to naval affairs among the people; rely- 


ing upon agriculture as the ſource of wealth, and | 
— land · force as the means of being ſecure and 
reſpectable. Themiſtocles had already ſucceſ - 
fully combated this policy with the higheſt, moſt 


undeniable, eos}! 8 flattering: ee he T9 A. 


— on even of eee navy, but iP 


— 


for the laſt two years had exiſted almoſt only in ye 
its navy z and this navy was become, not only 
ſuperior, in ſtrength to that of any other Grecia 
ſtate, but ſuperior, by the glory of its actions to 


any that the world had yet ſeen. It was now te 


pyrpoſe of Themiſtocles, after having given ſe- 


curity to the Athenian people, to lead them to 
empire; and with chis view) he extended his fa - 


vorite policy to a very extraordinary length. 
Thea ircumſtances of the times had indeed already ; 


gone far in preparing the buſineſs, for they had 
made almoſt all the Athenian people ſeamen; 


his uch ka kerp them ſo Aue 44, eee 


The Artie ſhoe in the part neareſt t che cath * Thueyd. 


I. _ Jour 


had three inlets, named, from three adjacent vii! 


lages,. Phalerum, Munychia, and Peiræus. Of 4 F 3 


thele Mynychia was ſmall, and comparatively in - ES 
commodioys,'; Phalerum, to the ſoutheaſt of it, 1 
neareſt af the three to 7 city, had beer | 


wen T 4 N 


as | HISTORY OP - GREECE. 
* to the principal harbour and arſanal 3 and it had 
ſufſiced fat allethe purpoſes of ther ſtate; when, 
vitheut aſfiſtance fromm Corinth, Atheus could 
not meer at: ſea che inltabitaats of the: Eginetan 
tock. But it -was inſufſigient for tho: preſent 
navy, and ſtill more unequal to the great views 
Ks Thbemiſtocſes, Peiraus to che northweſt of 
mien. . u. Munychia, a; much more capaciqus inlet than 
*# Phalerùm might, with ſum labor, be fo im 
proved as to res antient con- 
| Base. ſtruction, drawing little water, the completeſt 
Sol e barbeur in Greece. It was nat divided into 
a Tee, an inner Port god an outer g the former capable 
| Sen“ of U N a: perfect haſon, fortified- ſo az 
Wheler's effecuaily-to prevent the:pnrtance of an enemy's 
"Chand. fleets) Within chis haſanſg aſmallet baſah, now, 
: toithe repartofarayeljers,,choked with 
Greece, ſandy; ig the age f T hemiſtocles, ina 2dife 
feerent ſtate ; hence Fhucydides deſeribes Pei- 
reusas;having three natura harbours;: : :Adjoin+ 
ing tothe autet port; om the nartliweſtis an ex 
cCellent rod, protected by the ilands Pfyttaleia 
0 audi Salamis, which would be ineſtimable for a | 
| modern navy: ere üb qut its value da 
| nen. FFFF GENE SIG 
Thucyd. Thę — ages thus: offeted did not 
TOY the penetrating eye of Themiſtocles. 
As. Thu. When in the office of archon, in the year, it is 
hs * oy | ſuppoſed before, the expedition of Xerxes; hay-: 
- 48s ing already meditated to make Athens 'a-naval | 
power, works dad been under his direction 
begun for improving the port of Peiteus, and 
3 * there. He would 
2 OT 


seg 11. 


FE 


ar or CLOS _ 


monies — — „ This wa 
he would have precluded by — drepara- 
tion; but a democratjcal government little ad- 
mits ſecreſy t it was abſolutely neceſſary to have 
the ſanction of the aſſembled people. To obtain "OY 
this therefore,” without betraying his project, 21 . ; 
he declared that he had meaſutes to propoſe, "of * 
the moſt importance” to the cproſperitytahd 
| greatneſs of the commonwealth's but Ae . 4. 22 8 
mieation of them ould defeat he pe. 
poſe. He therefore wiſhed that two men might 
be choſen, WHO ſhould be thought beſt to de- 
ferve public confidence; ro-whom her might pro- 
Poſe his plan ; and who, if they Judge it for 
tte public godd; might be authorized to di- 
ret thelexecytion./ Hriſteides and Xanthippus | 
were. accorditgly' named 3) popular jealouſy it- 
feif favoring ſo advantageous * for thofe 
vo great men were generally political opponents 
of "Themiſtpeles,. TOTS Rs kee declared 
their a of his preſent propoſal. 
Bur freſh Ne ned, — people; they fuf- 
pected that apparent oaãlition of the leaders of 
oppoſite parties, and nothing leſs would ſatisfy 
them tan the dommunig of the project to 
che chungill of i five hundred; ho ſhould be 
bound to ſecreſy. The council however alſo 
approyed, ad chen ie bulingſs vas committed 
e Themyſtogles. 1 tn H Ae 
- Pri were made with the utmoſt * 


ber 2 purpoſe remained a profound 
* the kernel * 3 
deviſe 


Wo * Gol len dhe 8 


3 


vernment, mee gain its mnpprobation of 


9 nc with the. views of the Lacedæmonians; 
8 N wha never affected waxitime power Fortifi- 

a „ cations,. meanwhilez, much more complete than 
Tir. Ger. thoſe of the. city aroſe around. a ſpace ſufficient 
gia, p. bor a town almoſt equal to the city; the walls, of 


8 athickneſs to admit«two-carriages abreaſt, were 
1 08 med of large blocks ofimarble,,ſquared, and 

cxactiy fitted, würhout cemegt, but the outet 
ſtones firmly connected by cramps of iron fixed 
with lead. Only half the intended height way 
Ever accompliſhed ; the purpoſę of hemiſtpcles 
having been to K 


/ the (malice pPofſihle gamiſon old men and boys, 


a, that every citizen capable of mere active 
ſervice might be ſpared, and the whole force of 
"the. commonwealth. exertedl at ſeaz vet ſuch as 
Feireus, under bis care became, it was the 
completeſt onal apſegal bes che world had yet 
. W bf „0 £! FLIES: LRA 364; Mean- 

WT e ebe rt. he 82 CT Lice £38 02: 3 
eee 
; ohh Greek kiſory;(the- diligent compilers! of the An- 


N Univerſal Hiſtory, as fax, as my obſervation gags, axe alone to 
K ), it has uite FIG ipſed the fimple and | probable | narra- 
ire of Diodorvs. The A aſſembly," ſays Plutarch, * 


| Thamiſts) directed Themiſtocles to communicate his pr to 


Arxiſteides alone. Ariſteides, declared n be Sither 
more adyantageous or more wicked; upon which e co 
the pes 


manded that it ſhould be nο more thought of? Wha riſichdn 


2 — — — 


ſecret, 


gracing n dhe — 


attempt ta prevent the fortifying of Athens, had 
not damped the ambitiop or changed the policy of 


ST 7 
* * a * 


the Lacedæmonian government. Ever attentive | 


1 to ſtrengthen and extend: thewhaſcendancy. over 


the other G recian vommonwealths, and now more 


| than ever jealous» of Athens, yet cautious. of far- | 


i thewinterfertnee in its internal concerns, then di- | 


Show Dini ne be, moi omage 

'x eee, eee ne eo a 
. inform us bur he W. e confidence, that 
Her of hens 2 3 


es was £5 burn the a lied Grecian fleet 


fenbled in u gelb ds, and wick a farther HoughileFvtiohs 
Pick hashuſil}xciredithe indignation) of zhe 3 
N 10,8170, big ee eee b8' infernal proje® as 4 


| idea, But the evident impolicy © 
7 HIKE anyrhinge elle {dro enfideration,” mig 
bt the truth /of the talk Nad. it been executed, wage rn 


: "nians indeed alone wouldrhaye. had a fle 535 exe would they 
have found. an all 4 1 ad have s pew i 


territoly, gain rhef united refeatment. of[Greece?{ +, 5) (5154 1 


| le, nor What is r 
2 eee 
40 (NG Bloserüs Gold lb tiadpe Arch d 
12 — — the Sieilian Greeks, of tqtalla 
: 22 of a hero with a club and a lion's do „Jet it was not his aß 


in withour aüthörity to relate à fitnplè fact; merely illu 
Vun the ünconvenieneies of — Kon G rr - 


5 e Reg We find however in Tul 's Oi 
x A 87 1 a ee 


171 ory w lich Plutarch has told, but mo the 
Ferettef chat the Prosta UF Tnemiſtocles a8 Nerd ür che 
let pf ay oat yr non nee in the 3 
e e 0 is, we re to 

| 2275 N but only” he Tacede min ebf 10 0 Gyt Nn 755 
indeed appears not at all an improbable project for The miſtocles 
io have conceived; when the forcible ingefferęnee of Lacedamon, 

or. Yrs the fortifyi ing o of Athens — Peiræus, was appre 
hende 


«ther circumſtances of theory; it cu de publicly known. 
25 1 : . 5 


the era h l es: | 


tt of com- 
TTT 


but we Rilt want information How, confiſtently wich wy 


0 1 AP. refed thejr intrigves o anocher e 
„ eouncil of Amphictybons ir wa at their ãnſtiga · 


; HISTORY or 


tion propoſed» that every Grecian fate, which 
| had taken part with the Perſians in the late wary 
ſhould be deemetb to have forfeited all its rights 


in that general aſſembly of the nation, Fine 


rticularly aimed againſt the Argian and 
Thebans; in the welk grounded hope that old. 


_ ofthe moſt powerful ſtatus and moſt inimicat to 
Sparta, being excluded; Spartan influence would? 


| n 55 "Hur: this: | 


——— 2 — 


* That it would de utterty unjuft th deprive an) 


> Grecian ſtate of its inherent rights, on a0cauny; + | 


{dies 


 Krengrhen | 
22 2 | Aan 
N "Tho Sade, bergen which: 7 


def the erimes of choſe ho at any particuler, 

time bad directed its Shungis , 0ſt 

is | Thos ed in bis: pallet adeinith 
ſiapy v 


e ee ee pl * 

a Sing round the FEgeats collected the -Bubs -: 
10 the iland und- Abatie en 

toward parrying n hie War“ | 


by 3 


We ual E Wan en be 


and eee, Aachen 5 


cvery lirtle Grecian commongeaith was divideds; | 


would furnith abundant opponunipty Har: | 


public ſervice and priyate lucres In one fiaes ; 
nearly, balanced, and each partys beyond all 


1 afraid of the * 898 Wow: * 
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forthe karor ant ſupport of che Athenian 80% rh 
verament: in another; ſome wWenlthy citizens, — 
baniſhed, would be ready to pay largely, for the 
intereſt of the Athenian àdmiral to procure their 
reſtoration..'-Loud/cotaplaincs of parliality were 
circulated againſt! Themiſtocles 3 and Plutarch ,,, v. 
has tranſmitted ſome fragments of poems on the Themiſl, 
occaſion, by Timobreon, a principal man of 
Ialyſus in Rhodes, valuable as genuine relics of. 
political inveRtive, af an age prior to the oldeſt 
remaining Greek hiſtorian. Timocreon had been 
baniſhed: for treaſon to the common. caufe of 
Greece; or, as the Greeks termed, it, for Me- 
. dizing and he had gone far, for we find by his 
on free confeſſion, that be bad bound himſelf 
by oath to the Perſian cauſe. He choped, 
nevertheleſt, through his intereſt with The- 
miſtocles, with wum he was connected by 
hoſpiralicy; to proeure bis reſtoration; - Being 
diſappointed, he exerted his poetical talents in 
reveges''* 'L a others,” be fas, b erte Pas). 

* ſanins, or Xanthippus,: or Ledtychidas 4: my | 

< praiſe ſhall be for Ariſteides, the eee ad!: 
faered Athens. For Latona deteſts The- 
miſtocles, the falſe; the unjuſt, che trait: 

wo for paltry pelf deſerted the intereſt of I. 
mocreon, his friend and hoſt, 'andcrefuſed to 
reſtore him to his native Jalyſus; [ 7 9 
guided the deſtructive oourſe of the flset:: 
* while the corrupt commander, reſtoring un- 

juſtly, perſecuting unjuſtly; fone: into — 
ment, ſome to death, u che larger bribe; pet · 1 


8 e filled his wen, Moſt ridiculouſiy 
OOO then 


. 
q We > 


8 
2 34 * 


chr. c then at the iſttimus he c 


benezer == 
ated favo e 


frsrory or 


3 14, 
* entertainments; thoſe 5. ate his e 


| 7 "A 


© wiſhed his ruin.“ From the conclüding ſe 
tence we learn, hüt u ſplendid hoſpitality * 
among the means by Which Themiſtocles ene 
voured to extend his inflience in WN SES 


» gs 


MPN $1 are too op Rs and too "xvi 
among hiſtorians, to permit the ſuppoſition that 
ke ſupported an unblemiſhed integrity.” Open- 
ings were thus found for giving efficacy to in- 
trigue, which was always buſy againſt every 
Seat public character in Athens. The ſupe- 
riority which Themiſtocles was not contented to 
poſſels, but would oſtentatiofly difplay, excited 
heart: burnings among the old Athienian famiftęs. 


In political oppoſition to him, Atiſteides had 


Plut. vit. 
The miſt. 


Plut. vit. 
im. 


been ferupulouſly Juſt; Kanthippus moderate: 
Alemæbn, bead of the Jong powerfuPhotfe of / 

his name, became vidlent. Le väs värmiy up- 1 
ported by all the influence of tlie Lscedæmonian 
government. Ariſteides and Xarthippus, tho t 

not diſpoſed to 8⁰ his length, were among is 
friends: Xanthippus was his near relation.” To 
gain the zealous. coöperation of Cimon fon 


| of Miltiades, ſeemed the one thing bung to 


acquire to the party a deciſive ſuperiority. Cimon, 
yet a young man, was, however, of young men, 
by far the firſt in Athens; great by his father's 
greatneſs; powerful by bis large poſſeſſtons, and 
the inherited influence of his family; of eminent 
abilities; ; of rough yet —— and popular 
manners; 
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manners; with'a Lapercitious neglect of elegant 60 * 


accompliſhments, the reverſe of the general 
Athenian temper, but marking him as a man to 
be connected with the Lacedzmonians. The 
| houſe of Alemzon had indeed been the principal 


agents in. procuring the condemnation of Mil- 
tiades. To overcome the repugnance which a. 


generous young mind would feel at the propoſal 
of a coalition with that houſe, much diligence 
was uſed to ſtimulate the ambition of Cimon. 
To connection with the Lacedæmonians he did 
not object, but it was only by a' union with the 


powerful houſe of Alcmæon that he could hope to 


riſe to the firſt ſituations in the commonwealth, 


Flattery, ably and afiddoufly applied, gained : 


him to their party, while his openneſs, f implicity, 
and/unbending integrity, not leſs than his abi- 


lities and influetite, recommended him to Ariſ- 


reides; who wanted his ſupport againſt the over- 
bearing ambition of Themiſtocles. 
But another party at Athens, more formidable 


chan all the reſt, Was growing adverſe to The- 


miſtocles. - The party of the lower people, b 


whom he had raiſed himſelf, and whoſe nee. 
therefore it had been his policy to favor, had in- 


creaſed their importance, by the events of the 
Perſian war, beyond what even Themiſtocles 
wiſhed. The temporary ruin of the country, the 


deſtruction of houſes and eſtates, the ceaſing of 5 


all revenues, the community of lot among fa- 
milies in the removal beyond ſea, and the fill 


| nearer equality among men long ingaged toge- 


ther i in' one common military ſervice, from which 
1 no 


Raa 


1 * 
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no rank- gave exemption, bad tended ſtrongly = 


— to level diſtinctlons. Flattery and indulgencẽ 
to the mültitude had often been neceſſary, to- 


Wald keeping, older and perſuading to patience 
under hardſhip and itisforrune; The extraordi- 
nary ſucceſs afterward of their arms elevated and 
imboldened them, Victory they would then con- 
fider not as their leaders but as their own. Did 
the commonwealth require their arms by ſea or 
. by land, they were ready to ſerve the common- 
wealth, becauſe they were the commonwealth 
| having fought for their exiſtence, they wete ready 
| fill to fight for riches, power; and glory; but 
it muſt be for th emſelves, not for others as their 
ſuperiors, Argument, ſuch. as will weigh 
with the people, and oratörs to urge. it; may 


always be found in favor of the popular cauſe ; 


© Pine, vit. 


© Arifick, 
'Polit. 
Þ 2. e. 14. 


and ſ6 irreſiſtible the torrent of popular ambition 
Ws that even Ariſteides was reduced to tem- 
porize, ſo far as not only to admit but to pro- 
mote a very great change in the conſtitution of 
the government. The laws of Solon had gone 


far to level diſtinctions of birth: all Athehian 


citizens were thought ſufficiently noble to exe- 
cute the higheſt offices in the commonywealthz 
the prieſthood only excepted ; for civil offices a 
qualification by property was however till re- 
quired. This reſtraint was now totally done 
away. In the actions of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platæa, the poor bid contributed equally with 

the rich to ſave and to innoble theit country. All 
civil and military offices were therefore laid open 
not t only to thoſe of meaneſt 8 but to thoſe 


totally 


CZ 


nisronr ' GREECE: „ 


totally without property ; and the moſt impor- _ Te. 
tant of the civil. ;offices. being conferred. by ballot, 3 
tho the.expenſiveneſs of:moſt of-them! ——_— CO 


C4 


deterred. the indigent. £ roms ſecking them, y. 2,5 | 


| the ſcrutiny of the, Nokimaſiap, often peckaps "a 
; vain form, remained: che only legal check. 
While this, condeſcenſſon uf Ariſteides to the 
ambitions, requifitiqn,4 of the multitude, increaſed 
his popularity, and, ſtrengthened his ſituation, 
the 17 glamors of che allies reached Athens 
againſt Themiſtocles..  Decafional allies: of chat 
| oltengatign in. the diſplay, of his glory; ach had 
before ipjured Bim, again gave umbrage. The 
intrigues of Lacedeman were at the fame time 
raking, effect ; repgregwere, circulated of ſecret 
cotreſpgp pdencs de withthe Pexſian, fairap,; and it 
Was abap. chat Themiſtocleschrried his 
| Gele e f Athens, iffnet of all 
Gregeet, This probably was glam for Ariſ· Lal 
tei 5 7 5 wie rer g q gin in any ſevere 
acalure, os oo lemon, king che 


modeſty, 4 | Arifteides This 

| ne protection; all che 
I of. | han Regs proved. now unable 1 
ref nad hg W compa go Jv Athens 
aims 21s! 88 en V 21 x 
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IN SECTION n. 1 
22955 1 ar 3 a Pena under Pauſanias 1 
| Ariſteides: - Freaſon of Pauſanias: ; Athens head 
e a netu confederucy compoſed of. the. Greets Fl the 
1 Kren n 88 * OM Thrace" 125 
TIIE 8 account remaining FOES Thu: 
| eydides, of tranſactions in Greece from the Perſian 
to the Peloponneſian wat; ineſtimable for the au- 
thority with which it aſcertains moſt of the prin- 

cipal facts reported by later writers, does not 
always diſtinguiſh their dates, or even the order 
in which they happened: and tho we have the lives 
| of Themiſtocles, Ariſteides, and Cimon, written 
= with muchdetail byPlutarch, andi in amore abridg· 
8 1 l ed manner, with the addition of the life of Pauſa- 
nhlas, by Cornelius Nepos, cho we have the hiſtory 
of the times by Diodorus, diſtinguiſhing, as far 
| as his information and judgement inabled him to 
8 8 diſtinguiſh, the events of every year, marking 
the year by the names of the archons of Athens 
and the conſuls of Rome, and ſtating both the 


* 


b | number of the olympiad and the name of the 


victor in the ſtadion, yet the chronology of theſe 
times remains very WE We are with no 


7 Tandem FEY ad Ponſa, Themiſtoclis,| et Cimonis 
chronologiam conſtituendam accingimur, qua omnis eſt in Diodoro 
vitioſiſſima. Dodw. Ann. Thuc. ad ann, A. C. 470. The faults 


in the chronology. of Diodorus are evident and groſs, and the labors 


of Dodwell torelucidate the order of the tranſactions of theſe times 
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certainty bers when the baniſhment of T he- SECT. | 
miſtocles took. place; whether before” or. after — 
ſome of the events which we proceed to relate. 
His removal, it ſhould ſeem, would be the re- 
moval of an obſtacle to that concert, which we 
find was renewed, between Lacedæmon and 
Athens, for the proſecution of hoſtilities againſt 
Perſia. But the great works executed at Athens 
under his di rection, required conſiderable 
time. His policy might incline him to yield 
ſomething to Spartan jealouſy, rendered more 
dangerous by the ſtate of parties at home ; and 
not only to acquieſce in, but perhaps even 
to defire the appointment of his rivals, Ariſteides | 
and Cimon, to a diſtant- command. His o. Fa. 
reſidence at Athens, meanwhile, would inable 
him the better to proſecute thoſe great public 
works by which he meant to eſtabliſh his cottn- 
try's power and his own. glory, and ſeems to have 
been deſirable for the purpoſe of watching and 
| counterworking that intrigue * was unre- 
mitting againſt him. 025 


are highly valuable.” His aſſiſtance e great a relief to 
me, that I can never willingly reje& it: but he has certainly 
truſted too mueli io Plutarch, Juſtin, and other late writers, ſome- 
times giving authority to meerly conſtructive evidence from them. 
Plutarch ſeldoms aims at exactneſs in the courſe of events. When 
be means to be exact indeed, he generally quotes his authorities, 

5 and thus gives additional value to his teſtimony. But taking Thu- 
eydides for my polar ſtar, and truſting later wtiters only as. they 
elucidate what he has left obſcure, and for the reſt, comparing 

| .cireamſtances, and conſidering the probable, or even the poſſihle 

| connection and courſe of things, 1 cannot but ſometimes differ 

5 from Dodwell. I never quit him, however, but with regret, and 

| always put myſelf under tus N again, the moment I can 

regain. the ſame track. 
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eng r. i Bide ubwelesß this may kave been, we find 
| eee bo military command after that 
mientiehed by Plutarch, in Wich he collected 
he tribüté from the allies, but undertooE no- 
"thing againſt the enemies his country. Cir- 
eumſtances mednohile ſtill called for exention 
aa gainſt Perſia. The efforts of that empire had 
indeed been' ſeverely checked by the late gle- 
rious ſueceſſes of the Greeks; but its. reſsurces 
were immenſe, its ſpirit as (dumped! more than 
Alits ſtrength was reduced, and many Grecian 
b towns, not only in Aſia but even in Europe, re- 
ec. mained yet under its dominion. A fleet was 


J. 1. Cc. Me 


1 Diod. tlierefore aſſembled, to the command in chief of 
=. 3 92 which Pauſanias was appointed: Ariſteides, at- 
XY ein: tended by Cimon, commanded the Athenian | 
1 ſquadron They failed firft to Cyprus. The 

E- 0478. Perſian garriſons there cut off from all ſupport, 
5 through the maſtery which the Greeks poſſeſſed 
Bs Thu. of. the ſea, were apparently more ſolieitous to 
| obtain favorable terms for themſelves than to de- 
tend the iland for their prince; and moſt of the 
_  * _ Grecian. cities were reſgued from the Perſian 
Eo -  *dominion*with ſo little effort, that hiſtorians have 
| left no particulars of the tranſactions. The fleet 
then proceeded to the Helleſpont and the Pro- 
x Pontis. The extraordinary advantages of. fitua- 
tion which Byzantium poſſeſſed, had not eſcaped 
| tte obſervation of the Perſian commanders. It te 
wWu“as made their principal place of arms for thoſe 
parts, and the key of communication with their 
European dominions. After ſuſtaining: a fiege 
For ſome time againſt the forces under Pauſanias, 
| 8 the 
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the garriſon capitolstec ; and ſeveral Perſianslof 1 7 
high rank, amofig whom were ſome connected Ct 
by blood with the . enn were made Thucyd. 
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Decided as was now bendtge the ie ine of: . 
the Grecian over the Perſian arms, and at once 
totally: ſunk as the energy of the Perſian councils 
appeared, Perſia was however ſtill a very for- 
midable enemy to Greece. The mind of Pau- 
ſanias was not of ſtrength to bear his fortune. The 


luſtre of his own glory won by the victory orf 
Platæa (the greateſt yet known on the records of Herodot- 
European fame) dazzled him; the ſplendor of ec. 


Perſian magnificence and the ſweets of Perſian 
luxury, laid open to his view, allured him; 
and, in the compariſon, the auſtere ſimplicity of 
Spartan manners began to appear ſordid and mi- 
ſerable. But beyond all chings bis haughty 
temper could leaſt ſupport the conſideration, 


that, after ſhining the firſt character in the known - 


world, che leader of the glorious confederacy _ <q 
which had brought the pride of the Perfian. __.* 


; empire to crouch beneath it, he muſt yield the 


reins of command to the young king his rela- 


tion, and ſink into the ſituation of private 
citizen of Sparta. Early after the victory ef 


Platæa, he had diſplayed a very indiſcreet in- 

ſtance of vanity and arrogance: On the golden Thueyd. | 
tripod" dedicated at Delphi, in purſuance of a Ce. 
common decree of the confederates, an inſcrip- Nep. 

tion was by his order ingraved, Which may be li- " 5 . 
terally tranſlated thus; Pauſanias, general of 

| the: Grevks, , having e the 'Perfian + 


Z 3 51 army, 


, 4 * 
0 - bs * 
* * 
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army; dedicated this memorial to Apollo? By. 
order of the Spartan government this was after- 


ward eraſed, and a new inſeription ingraved at- 
tributing the dedication to the cities of che con. 
| federacy, without any mention af the general. 


But his communication in Aſia, and the cir- 
cumftances attending the gonqueſt of Byzantium, 
completed the corruption of the mind of Pau- 
ſanias, and decided his future views. He found 
his Kinſman, Demaratus, the baniſhed king of 


5 Lacedæmon, lord of the Zohan cities of Perga- 


mum, Teufhrania and Haliſarnia, - the- preſent of 


the Perſian monarch to himſelf and his heirs, 
living in eaſe and ſplendor that might leave, in 


moſt minds, little regret of the parſimonious and 
jealouſly- watched dignity. : of Spartan royalty. | 


He became acquainted with an Eretrian, named 


'Thucyd. 


foto ith. 


Nen. Hel. 


. J. 11. C44 


-4 


I, 1. . . 
Died. 


- Corn. 
Nep. 
vit, Pauſ. 


Gongylus, whoſe treachety to his country at 
the time of the invaſion under Datis and Ar- | 
taphernes, had been rewarded by the liberaliry 


of the Perſian court with the hereditary lordſhip 
of four towns alſo in Folia. On the capture of 


Byzantium, through the Perſians of rank, his 
priſoners, he became more'intimately acquainted 
with Perſian manners; the 3 of command, 


the wide diſtinction between the higher and 
lower people, and all the refinements of the table, 


the bath, and every circumſtance of Aſiatic 
luxury. Gongylus, already maſter of the Perſian 
oP Janguage, and yerſed in Perſian manners, be- 


came his confidant. To this man he committed 


the government of Byzantium, together with the | 


F of the e n Theſe were 
all 


* 
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all . at ſeveral. times, to a 1 To 


attendants. 
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eſcape; and then Gongylus himſelf was diſ- 
patched to the Perſian court. He carried pro- 
poſals from Pauſanias, offering his ſervices, but 


| ſtipulating for very high nen. O one 
ſide it was propoſed that all Greece ſhould be 
reduced under the Perſian dominion; on be 


other, that a daughter of Xerxes ſhould be given 
in marriage to Pauſanias, with every advantage 
of rank, command, and fortune, that might be» 
come ſuch lofty alliance. Not only this propoſal 
was very favorably received, but Artabazus was 
ſent to ſuperſede Megabates in the Phrygian ſa- 
trapy, purpoſely to proſecute the negotiation, 
Pauſanias was no ſooner aſſured of this than he 
became elated beyond all bounds of moderation 1 
and diſeretion. As if already a Perſian ſatrap, 0 
and ſon-in-law of the great king, his manners, 

dreſs, table, and his whole ſtile of living and 
communication, became immediately Perſian; 4 
inſomuch that a guard was formed of his Median | 
and Egyptian priſons who! comes 5 nn Fo 


The immediate effect . this extreme impru- 


dence was no other than might be expecte. 
The higheſt diſcontent quickly pervaded the 


army. The allies: were incenſed by the tyranni- 


cal haughtineſs of the general: the Spartans” 
were diſguſted by his ſplendid and luxurious 


manner of living: his affectation of Aſiatic Thueyd. | 


pomp was equally offenſive and ſuſpicious ta All. l. 1. c: 95. 
Conſultations were held among) the principal 2 5 


officers; Pauſanias was publicly inſulted by ſome 1 


— 
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e ng. P. of them, and ſhortly all agreed f no longer to bunt 


to his arrogance. The Peloponneſian allies ſailed 


to their reſpective homes: the Afi iatics, Helle- 
ſpontines, and ilanders, offered to follow Ariſ- 


teides, if, in taking them under his command, 


he would aſſure them of his protection. The 


Lacedæmonians, neither able nor deſirous to 
ſupport their chief in his extravagant and odious 


conduct, ſent home charges againſt him. He 


was in conſequence recalled, and Dorcis came 
commiſſioned to ſuperſede him; but the Lace- 
dæmonian command had received: a wound not 
of eaſy cure. The allies, whoſe affections the 


great and amiable characters of Ariſteides and 


Cimon had firmly conciliated, refuſed obedience 


to Dorcis. That commander therefore, with his 


principal officers, judging that to act in an infe- 


rior ſituation neither became themſelves, nor 


would be ſatisfactory to the Spartan govern- 


ment, withdrew their forces from the allied ar- 


mament, and returned home. Thoſe WhO di- 


rected the Lacedæmonian affairs thought, per- 


haps juſtly, that the preſent was not àa moment 
either for reſenting the conduct of the allies, or 
for making any farther attempt to reſume their 


| loft authority: and thus, by a moſt unforeſeen 


revolution, that ſuperiority among the Grecian 
ſtates, which all the energy of the adminiſtra- 
tion of Themiſtocles had been unable to procure 


for his country, was graiuitouſly - given to the 
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The moderation of the Lacedæmonian govern- SEC T. 


mah pb ibis b like that of the Athenian — 
when the confederate fleet was firſt aſſembled to 


oppoſe the invaſion of Xerxes, has been a ſub- 


ject of eulogy among antient and modern writers. 


Commendation is certainly due to the wiſdom 
of the leading men of both ſtates; but it may he 
uſefuf toward obtaining an inſighe into Grecian 
politics, as we have obſerved the cauſes: of chat 
moderation among the Athenians upon the for- 


mer, to ad vert alſo to what evidently influenced | 


the conduct of the Lacedæmonians upon the 
| preſent occaſion. The Lacedæmonian admini- 


ſtration was at this time evidently weak; pro- 


J 


bably diſtracted by party. Of the kings, the aged gerodee, 


Leotychidas, under imputation of taking bribes 


I. 6. c. 72. 
Diod. Li. 


when commanding an expedition in Theſſaly, and Pauſane 


Pleiſtarchus ſon of Leonidas, ſcarcely arrived 


I. 3. c. 8. 
Thucyd. 


at manhood, neither could ſtand in any compe- I. 2. 0.32. 


tition among the allies with the great and po- 
ular characters of Ariſteides and Cimon. Even 


at home the ſmall power which the conſtitution 


gave them was overborne by the influence and 
the intrigues of Pauſanias. The change of the 


ſeat of war, moreover, was unfavorable to che 5 
Lacedæmonian command. Led, or rather for- 
ced, by the circumſtances of the times, to exers! 
tions toward the eftabliſhment of a marine, little 
: congenial either to the temper. of the govern- 
ment or the diſpoſition of the people, Lacedæ - 
mon was yet ſo inferior as to be almoſt without 


a hope of equalling the naval power of Athens. 


f  theiefore weakneſs and diſtration had 


_ 
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er. not prevented exertion; policy, even an ambi- 


tious policy, might have induced the Lacedæ- 


85 monian adminiſtration quietly to let the rivabh re- 


public waſte itſelf in diſtant warfare, and in making 
precarious diſtant acquiſitions; : while Sparta, 
nouriſhing her force: at home, might watch op- 
Portunities for extending her power and influ- 
ence in Greece itſelf, where her former còhnec- 


tions remained intire, and no ſubordination to 


Athens was acknowleged. Thus Lacedæmon 


21 


Wiſely yielded to the neceſſity of the moment, 
while the weak ambition of Pauſanias combined 


with the virtues and abilities of Ariſteides and 


Cimon, to make Athens, for the purpoſe of pro- 

ee. the war beyond ſea ee, een the 

ant ſtate of Greece. 5 
But probably neither the Luagohamoniee,” nor 


even the Athenian adminiſtration, was immedi- 


1 aware of all the extent of advantage about 


Thueyd. 


f 


N 95 


Thveyd. 
* I. c. 7 Jo 


ta-accrue to Athens from this revolution. No 
great diſſatisfaction, we are aſſured, appeared in 
Lacedæmon upon the occaſion. Themiſtocles 
vas obnoxious there; but the Athenian people, 
whatever jealouſies exiſted among fome warmer 
politicians, were not generally fo, On the con- 
trary, there was virtue enough among tHe bulk of 
the Lacedemonian people to induce them to ad- 
mire and eſteem the Athenian character for the 
noble ſpirit 'ſhawn during the: Perſian invaſion.” 
They were beſides: generally deſirous to avoid 
being further ingaged in the proſecution of a 
war which muſt now lead them far from home; 
and they were therefore not Ailpleaſech to have 
3075 the 
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the Athenian government undertake the direc; SET T 


tion of thoſe operations, whether for protecting — 
Greece againſt attacks by ſea, or for proſecuting 
hoftilicies offenſively beyond ſea; in which the 
| ſuperiority of its fleet to that of all other Grecian 
ſtates gave it ſo fair a claim to command. 
The wiſe moderation of Ariſteides and Citnom' | 
meanwhile 5 in the direction of Athenian affairs, 
tended greatly to prevent occaßon of jealouſy? 
among the Lacedæmonians and their adherents, 
and to ſtrengthen the attachmem of the other 
 Greeian ſtates to Athens. A ſyſtem of executive: 
command, and in ſome degree, even of legiſla- 
tion for the new confederacy, was neceſſary. It 'Thucyd, 
had been uſual for deputies from all the allied 5 5 0 
ſtates: to meet in Lacedæmon, as a common ca- ee. 
ital. Ariſteides would ſummon no ſuch aſſembly 
tas Athens, but appointed, for the place of meet- 
ing, the little iland of Delos, venerated all over 
Greece as ſacred ground, the favorite property 
of Apollo, and of whoſe people no ſtate could 
have any political jealouſy ; and the temple itſelf Thucya. 
of the deity was made the ſenate-houſe, and the Big Ns. 
treaſury. The firft ſymptom of a dangerous ſus 1.z1.c.47. 
periority aſſumed by the Athenian government — =o 
ſeems to have been in the appointment of trea- 
ſurers, who with the name of Hellenotamiæ, 
"Treaſurers of Greece, became a permanent ma- 
giſtracy, at the election, and under the controul 
of the Athenian people. But the wiſdom and 
equity of Ariſteides, who was firſt placed at he! > 
head of that board, if, in the want of another.. 
we panty: uſe the term, ſatisfied all the allies in 
3 preſent, 
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ex AP, . BOY and blinded. themto conſequences. The: 
2 4 ſum agreed upon to be annually raiſed was four 
hundred and ſixty talents, about a hundred and 
| fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling; and this was 
aſſeſſed upon the different ſtates with ſuch. evi- 
dent impartiality, that not a murmur Was 
heard upon the occaſion ; but, on the Fel 
\ every part of Greece reſounded the blame or 
the juſt Ariſteides. e e 
The extraordinary e of chat iy great 
man in the execution of ſo hazardous and in vi- 
diaus an office, is the laſt public act in which 
1 takes notice of him. Probably he diec 
es after; but we are without certain informa- 
tion of the time, the place, or any of the cir. 
- 'curaſtances. of his end. It is generally ſaid that, 
employed as he had been in the moſt important 
offiges of the Athenian commonwealth, civil and 
military, and veſted with its higheſt honors, he 
lived and died in extreme poverty; inſomuch 
dbbat be did nat leave ſufficient even to pay the 
expence of a funeral. T he commonwealth there- 
1 fore, in honor of his virtues and in gratitude 
for his ſervices, took upon iiſkif the charge of his 
ohſequies and the care of his family. A mo 
nument to his memory was raiſed in Phalerum, 
which remained in the time of Plutarch; and an 
allotment of land, a ſum of money and; a pen- 
ſigng were given to Lyſimachus, who: ſeems to 
have been his only, ſon, and marriage - portions 
0 his, daughters. Lyſimachus never put himſelf 
> — forward in public buſineſs, but. was a reſpec- 
F. 2. table Se in Private lite. He lived in in- 
timacy 


(285 1 89 
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Ame with 'Sophroniſcus, the father of So. 
pPhocles; and in advanced years, after the death 
of his friend, we find him mentioned by Plato as is 7 8 

the companion in leifure of the firſt men 1 of the e 
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ads f'6 Cim mon. Db; of Xerxes," aa * 
acceſſion” of ee to the Per fan” Jos: 
ee of the W ee arms 1 Cimon: 
Batile of the E e ert S115 Bande 
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TIE Fade en of Theniiftotles,- and the 
death of Ariſteides, left Cimon without an equal 
in favor and authority with the Athenian peo- 
ple; at a time when, through the exertions:of 
a ſucceſſion of great men amid favoring contin- 
gencies, to be the firſt citizen of Athens wass 
nearly to be the moſt important perſonage in 
the world. No ſtate ever before had ſuch a 
fleet, ſuch: naval arſenals, ſuch: naval ſkill: and 
£ diſcipline as Themiſtocles had formed for his 

| country, to promote her glory and his own, and 
had left in the hands of his rivals. With theſe 
advantages, in addition to thoſe of high birth, 
hereditary fame, and great abilities, in the Ol77- J. 
- ninth year after the battle of Platza, Cimon a 
15 took 


_— eres or onkrer. 


eg. 
* 


ok the command in chic of che bonfedert 
3 Kere br fand land- 1111 7. {1 Put . 29190 
e circumſtances of the Perftan empire, at 
— invited attempts againſt i it. Nerxes, 
- ,, diſguſted with public affairs through the miſe- 
nuble failure of his great enterprize againſt 


Rc Greece, had abandoned himſelf to indolence 


and debauchery. ' In one of thoſe intrigues of 


Dd. the palace, often ſd full of "Horrors in deſpotic 
© | Ctefias. | 7 countries, but of which the final cataſtrophe 
Perf. commonly alone becomes with certainty known 


Juſtin. 


I. 3. <-x, to the public, the monarch and his eldeſt ſon 


2 were murdered; each under the ſhocking im- 
5. c. 10 · putation of having at leaſt intended the murder 
of the other. A civil war inſued; — and it was 
not till after a bloody conteſt that peace was 
; reſtored to the interior of the empire, by the efta- 


3 | bliſhment of Artaxerxes, third ſon of the 00 


| 7 upon che thruiie. 

It was important for this: Berka to ail 
een of this opportunity for ſtrengthening 

meir con ſederacy, by reſcuing from the Perſian 

dominion the many Grecian cities yet remaining 


under it. Thoſe of Europe attracted the firſt 


attention. Cimon led the confederate arma- 


ment againſt Eion on the river Strymon in 


Thrace, formerly the ſettſement of the unfortu- 


mate Ionian chiefs, Hiſtiæus and Ariſtagoras, 
and now commanded by a Perſian noble whoſe 


mame, variouſly written by Greek authors, was, 

in the orthography of Herodotus, Boges, Ci- 
mon, having reduced the garriſon to extremity, 
_ 'offeretl petmiſſion for their retreat into -Afia. 
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ſometimes. found in ſultry climates and under Tae, = 
deſpotic governments, obſtinately refuſed all 2 85 
terms; and, when proviſions totally failed, {cats e 
tering all the gold and ſiver within the place Seren 5 3 
in the Strymon, he cauſed a vaſt pile of wood it. Cm. = m— 
to be formed, killed his wife, concubines, 
children and flayes upon it, and then, ſetting 
fire to it, killed himſelf, and all were conſumed - 
together. The garriſon, in no condition to. 
5 ſtipulate, ſurrendered ardiſcretionz and, accord- 1 
ing to the common practice of the Greeks of F 
Fes age, were made profusbls by being mads 8 
| Maſcames, the Fertan governor "of Doriſcns, 8 5 9 
| cither was more able than Boges, or commande!!! 
a ſtronger garriſon. He baffled all the many Bc, 
attempts made by different Grecian, command: 
ers againſt. him, and, while he lived, held Do- REG. 
riſcus for the Perſian: king. -Herodotus: Alone 
among the Grecian hiſtorians remaining to ut, - 55 . . 
has had the candor to mention this, or to a . 
know lege that a Perſian garriſon continued to 
exiſt in Europe; but theſe events, being poſte- 
rior to the period which he had fixed for the 
term of his hiſtory, he has noticed them only 
incidentally; ſo that we are without information 
of any further particulars concerning that re- 
markable defence of Doriſcus by Maſcames. 
Every other garriſon, both in Thrace and on 
| the Helleſpont, a name under which the early 
I Grecian writers often included the whole water 
6 | e che . ſea to the Euxine, with the 
| 1 | 5 | ſhores 
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L on Was fide; 


F dom the Trojan: FIR the iteration of 5 
Cre had never ſeen a fleet aſfembled from its 
+ ſeveral maritime ſtates; nor had any extenſive 
'' confederacy deen formed ameng them. It had 
depended: therefore upon every ſtate by itſelf to 
take the meaſures. which its ow] convenience 
| Fequired, or its power admitted, for repreſſing 
| thoſe piracies which had never ceaſed to'difturb 
the navigation of 'the'ZEpean,”>" The inhabitants 
f the l little iland of Seytus, à Theflalian tribe, 
had made themſelves: particularly obnoxious by 
their maritime depredations. The Amphit) os 
nic aſſembly now” interfering, called upon that 
_ armament which Cimon' commanded; to put an 


end to ſuch -enormities, and to give peace to 
tze Grecian ſeas, as well againſt domeſtic rufs 
fans as forein enemies. Cimon readily „ 
at 


ed: The Seyrians, compelled to furrender 

diſcretion, were ſold for ſlaves, and their land 
was put into poſſeſſion of a colony from Athens. 
The Caryſtians of Eubœa by ſome means alſo i in 
<urred the indignation of the confederacy, inſo⸗ 
much that war was made upon them; + but t ey 


_ | wbrained terms of accommodation. 155 
5 Thoſe great intereſts and urgent Börehies 


which had given birth to the confederacy againſt 
Perſia, now ceaſed to exiſt; for Greece 


could no longer be ſuppoſed in any immediate 


- danger from the ambition or the reſentment of 
chat empire; yet the maintenance of a power- 


— . to deter or to repel any future attacks 


5 5 : : 8 from 
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utst01 -vf Bunten 


from A neigubcur fl: 8 — be 8 18 * 

highly adviſable 3 and the private intereſt of in. 
dividuals, WhO injoyed or hoped for commands, | 2 

and the particular political intereſt of the Athe- 

nian commonwealth, whoſe power and influence 

Vere ſo greatiy increaſed By its ſituation at the 

head of the confederacy, would concur both to 
inforce the maintenance of the navy, and to 
keep that navy employed. ' Many of the infe- Thucya. 

rior ſtates; however; view danger no longer 4 5 

preſſed, became firſt hikewarmz then averſe to Flas eit. 

the continuanre uf the war and the” burthens Cid. & 
with which it loaded them. The citfzens greu, 

tired of an endleſs ſervice on ſhipbbard, under 

what they eſteemed, in ſome meaſure, a forein 
command; and to promote no obvious intsreſt 

of their -6wn' commonwealth. Their ſeveral ad- 
miniſtritions,” accuſtomed to perfect indepen- 

; dency, would ſtill determine, each for itſelf; 

when it would no longer exert itſelf in the ir- 

ſome and invidious offiee of taxing its citizens ; 


for the expences of the navy, and the ſtill more C5 | 0 | | 


invidious office of compelling them to take 

their turn of perſonal ſervice. The Athenian 
governinent, on the other hand, at firſt mo- 
deſt, and, under the Tür Eiftfarien of Ariſtei- | 
des, ſcrupulouſly! juſt in the exerciſe of its ſu 
premacy, began to grow firſt rigid, and then 
imperious :; and ſome of the ſubordinate com- 
monwealthl, induced” either * ſome Fe? in- 4 


* beg b parc ee 3 Wks ene confelion of 
has Athenian hiſtorian. Thucyd. 1. 1. „ % 117 


, Ts 5 | were, 


* 


3 

nr IRY or GREECE: | 
ereſt, or by the intereſt and inſluence TY 2 
party, to concur in the meaſures ws Athens, 
| were of courſe Jealous of the defettion of others, 
and ready to Jon: in compelling « ee to 

the confederaceſ. 1 
The firſt to 0 were >the; peo- 
plat of the rich and populous iland of Naxos. 
Confiding in that ſtrength with which they 
had once baffled the force of the Perſian em- 
pire, they ſuſtained war, for ſome time, 


ga againſt che confederate arms, but were at 
length compelled to capitulate, upon terms by 
I - which they. ſurrendered their independency, 


and, . contrary to the :articles of confederacy, 
were reduced under e to Ge Am 
| commonwealth *.. FE Pies 1 2 F 
This example being ao f . Wiens, 
ſome: exertion againſt the common enemy be- 
came perhaps neceſſary, to prevent clamor, and 
to keep up that ſpirit of enterprize, without 
which the confederacy could not long exiſt in 
vigor; and circumſtances aroſe to call for the 
efforts of its arms. For, in the Grecian ſtates 
bordering on the Perſian empire, all who had 
been or who aſpired to be tyrants, all, and 

they were often very numerous, whom faction had 
15 baniſhed, all who were diſcontented at home 
with the government under which they lived, 
and bold enough to be active in attempting a 
changes; bur too aht to depend kant wee 


% 0 i 75 PWR un. is again the free coneion of 5 
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vis theniſclves alone, ſtill looked to Perſia / 829 * 
for patronage. The proſpect of revived vigo!” wow 
in. the councils of that empire, under the ad- 
miniſtration of the new king, gave incourage- 1 
ment to ſuch views; and moſt of the Cyprian —— 
towns had already renounced the Grecian col - 5 
federacy. There were moreover Grecian cities 
in Aſia Minor which had never yet been reſcued 
from the Perſian dominion. In Caria the con- 
federate arms had not appeared; and the peo- 
ple of Phaſelis, a Grecian ſettlement in the pur. 8 
aqdjoining province of Pamphylia, did not ſcru- im. 
Ple to profeſs a preference of the Perſian me 5 
en to the Grecian alliance. by 
_ ” Theſe conſiderations direfting the Ades OL 4 115 
councils, Cimon led his forces to the Carian coaſt; 8.0440 
and ſuch was the terror which the fame of their N 
uninterrupted ſucceſs inſpired, many of the towns 
were deſerted by their garriſons before any enemy 
came in fight; and the ſpirit of the confederate 
troops, directed by the abilities of Cimon, 
quickly brought all the reſt to ſurrender. Con- 
queſt was ſtill purſued: the army entered Pam- 
phylia, and laid ſiege to Phaſelis: - But here 
Was experienced the common bane of confede - 
racies, diſcordant intereſts and jarring affections. 
The friendly connection between the people 
of Phaſelis and of Chios had been ſuch; that 
the Chians of Cimon's army ſtill conſidered the 
P Phafehlites (attached as they were to Perſia, and 
conſequently. inimical to Greere) as friends to 
Chios. To ſave them therefore from the ruin 
which now threatened, they gave information ) 
by letters, faſtened to arrows, of. all meaſures 
Aa 2 | taking 


- 


J | N 375 = us: . BY or a 5 
VM eng r. raking; agsinſt the town. This treaf 


. wn diſcorered. Lock aal ty at denn 6 eam. 

| mee of. > ann was not et | 
| ſufficiently-eſtabliſbed in the: capital to admit any 

- great exertion on the frontiers, but it was be- 

ginning to acquire ſteddineſs. The command 

. of ſo many maritime provinces, eſpecially. Phe- 

nicia, gave means to be ſtill formidable at ſea. 


For the purpoſe of defence, however, rather 


than of conqueſt, a numerous fleet had been 


Thueyd. aſſembled in the river Eurymedon on the Pam 


7 


I. 1. c. 100. 


Diod. l. 17. phylian coaſt, and an army to cooperate with 


c. 60, 61,62. | 
Corn Nep. it, incamped on the banks; a reinforcement of 


& Fit. eighty Phenician triremes was expected, upon 


— ag the arrival of ien it Was enen x0: bsi / 


EP" BY 


operations. 8 15 
Intelligence a weste ls Pp eg 
mined Cimon to quit the objects before him on 
the continent, and endeavor to bring the ene- 
my to action by ſea, before they were ſtrength. 
ened by the expected ſquadron. Imbarking 
therefore a conſiderable part « of his forces, for, 
among the antients, naval operations were al- 
moſt always intimately connected with thoſe by 
land, he failed for the Eurymedon. On his 
arrival the enemy's fleet, already much more 
numerous than his own, came out to meet 
him. An ingagement immediately :infued ; 
but the Perſians, diſheartened by the repeated 
ill ſucceſs of . arms, ſuſtained the action 
woith no vigor: quickly retreating with much 
DO pm h inco- the ive _ crews none 
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= Welz landed to join 1 army drawn up- an S$EQT., 
the ſhore; The ſhips were thus! abandoned to — 
the enemy: no. leſs: than two. hundred trireme 5 
galleys, little damaged, are ſaid to have been F 
taken; ſome were Kiepe andes e row _ 
eben n % | 
The Gel elite with this abs victory, _ 
fully received their commiander's orders imme- A 
diately to land, and attack the Perſian army. A 
Here the conteſt; was more obſtinate; and in 7 80 
the *exertjon of the Athenian leaders, anxious 
to ſupport a reputation equal to the new glory. | 
of their country, many men of rank fell. After 
a long and bloody ſtruggle, however, the 
Greeks obtained the moſt deciſive ſucceſs; what 
ſurvived of the Perſian army was diſſipated, and 
its camp became the prey of the conquerors. BR EE 
Thus Cimon acquired the ſingular glory of 1. 2 5 
> erecting two trophies, for two victories, gained | 
on different elements, by the ſame armament, 
in one day. Receiving intelligence, then, that Plut, wt. 
the reinforcement of Phenician galleys,/ which' — 
| had been expected to join the Perſian fleet, lay 
in the port of Hydrus in Cyprus, he haſtened 
thither with 'a ſufficient ſquadron, of his beſt 
ſhips, and eyery trireme Was either e or 
JEN Ak th „ 5 | 
10 This fact T kave ventured to relate on the , of Pla. | 
tarch; for Thucydides, in his conciſe mention of the affair of the 
Eurymeden, ſays nothing of it. According to Diodorus, the 
Athenian fleet went twice to Cyprus: : but his account altogether 


is both romantic and blind, and appears indeed to have deen W 
Ms: w th lupe ann of What was poſible. . 
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157 this great ſucceſs the naval Aung h af 
1 Pert was ſo: broken, its land- forces ſo diſheart- 
Lened, and the ſpirit of enterpriae, which bad 
formerly animated its: councils. and excited its 
'commanders; was ſo depreſſed, that offenſive 
ohperations againſt Greece were totally intermit- 
ted; and it became the boaſt of the Greek na- 


1 


| Therm tion, that no armed ſhip. of Perſia was to be 


5 5 10 ſeen weſtward of the Chelidonian ilands on the 


Died. coaſt of Famphylia, or of the Cyanean rocks 
_ at che entrance of the Euxine; and that na 
1 Perſſan troops dared ſhow themſelves within 
58 2 | horſeman? 8 8 8 e * the: Grail, 

as , e |; 
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3 In aftertimes repart aroſe tas A N or peace was regu- 
n made between the Perſian monarch and the Athenian com- 
/ monwealth,. in-which it was ſtipulated that no Perſian forces. of 
land or ſea ſhould come within the limits mentioned in-the text. 
| 5 Plutarch ſuppoſed i it to have immediately followed the battle of 
e the Euryme don. Diodorus reports confidently that it took place in 
am fourth year of the 82d Olympiad, which, according to his 
; chronology, was twenty years later; and he afferts it to have 
been ſtipulated, that no Perſian ſmip-af war ſhowld. appear be- 
1 tween Phaſelis and the Cyaneans; that no lod- forces, nor even 
= a2 strap, ſhould approach*within'threeidays journey of the Gre- 
1 CI Lian ſeas; and that all Grecian towns ſhould be free. With : 
regard to "the fickt article, probably no Perſian naval force would 
appear within the dim its mentioned: but that the Perſians did not 
_ abide y the ſecond article, and never executed the third, we are 
ba yery well aſſured. There appears indeed ſufficient evidence that the 
I treaty neyer. exiſted. The Hction ſeems to have had its origin in Dp 
the intereſt which the orators of. aftertimes found i in fantering 
the Athenian multitude. | Lycurgus i in the midſt of a long train 
of vaunting panegyric on the deeds of their anceſtors, mentions 
ſuch a treaty (Lycurg. or. con. Leocrat. p. 157. vel 187. or. 
Gr. Reiſke); and Iſocrates has not ſcrupled in his Panathevaſc 
{Ufocrat, Panathen; P. 42. ) jo th that the Perſians were not 
nes | allowed f 
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wart the power at renown x, . 
were thus wonderfully advancing under the 
conduct of Ariſteides and Cimon, a train of 
circumſtances continued long to deprive the 


Lacedæmonian government of the ability to 


take any leading part in the common concerns 


of the Greek nation, Pauſanias, when recalled 28 ; 
d „1. 4. 99» : 


from his command on the Propontis, had becn 


brought x to trial: but his intereſt had ſufficed to 


allowed tn have any land -force wel of his river- Halys ; which 


is a monſtrous extravagance: proof what impoſition might be 
attempted by orators upon the Athenian people, but certainly no 


Proof that the 'Lydian and Phrygian ſatraps were driven out of 


their provinces, or had not armies. there. What the fact was 
may be gathered from earlier writers. The informed and exact 
- Thucydides, who, in a conciſe ſummary, carefully enumerates 


all the more important tranſactions of the time, would not have 
omitted one ſo remarkable and ſo important, had it had any real 


exiſtence. But his teſtimony is not meerly negative. He ſhows 
chat hoſtilities never intirely ceaſed between Greece and Perſia; 5 
and from the fifth and fixth chapters of his eighth book it appears 
that the Perſian | court never ceaſed to expect the remittance of 


the uſual tribute of the Aſian Greek cities from the ſatraps of 
Lydia and Phrygia. From Plato alſo we have a ſummary of the 
political tranſactions of the age without mention of ſuch a treaty, 


the exiſtence of which indeed he directly contradicts, by the aſſer- 


tion (Menex, p. 241. t. 2.) that Greece owed its tranquility to 


the proſecution of the war by the Athenian arms, far from home, 


in Cyprus and in Egypt. Kven Plutarch, tho he cites evidence 


in favor of che treaty, had clearly no perfekt Vith in 1 Wt 8 
| Aa 4 : . 
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procure e CE pg all 1 crimes 3 
tho ſuſpicion, and, as it ſuauld ſeem from Thu- 
eydides, even proof was ftrang againſt him. 
. was indeed convicted of injuries to indivi- 
. duals, and condemned to amends: but this: did 
not ſaffce to repreſs his raſh_and extravagant 
ambition. The king his nephew was yet a 
minor, and himſelf ſtill in the high office. of 
regent. Without commiſſion or authority fro7m 
the gbrernment, hiring a Hermionian trireme 
alley, be went again to the Helleſpont, and 
_ renewed. his negotiation. with Artabazus. As a 
more commodious ſituation far cammunuicating 
"with the ſatrap, he ventured eyen to proceed to 


Byzantium, then occupied by an Athenian gar: 


riſon; hoping perhaps to find the more favor 


| there as he had leſs in his own country: but he 


was quickly compelled to quit that place, and 


he paſſed ta Colonæ in Troas. The Lacedæ-· 


monian government, meanwhile, informed of 


bis procedure, and both irritated and alarm 


the audacioufneſs of it, ſent 4 herald Year- 


_ is a ſcytalẽ to Colonæ. The. ſcytalé was the 
ehſign of high office among the. Laced#monians, 


common to the general and the herald. It wag 
a ſtaff exactly tallled to another! in poſſeſſion of 


the ephors; and all orders and communications 


which required ſecrecy, were. ſo written that, 


; ul applied in a Fenner manner to one of 


theſe,” Lol were at 18. Secs fach an order 
Fauſanias 


n The 3 RE, in the «yk ls of Ariſtophanes 


Go: 9 oh ang the hs 1 nd the Lacedemonian herald 


7 


A was 1 eee AY 8 $07. bo 
herald. whitherſaeyer he ſhould go; with a de- 
nunciation of the enmity of the Spartan Kas 
againſt him, if he diſobeyed;/ His former in- 
diſcreet conduct had fo baffled his on purpoſes, 
chat his ſcheme was yet very far from ripe for 
execution; he could have no hope of proſecui - 
ting it with ſucceſs, unleſs he could reingratiate oy 
bhimſelf wirh his own country; and ſuch was 2 1 5 
already the deviation from the inſtitutions of © 
Lycurgus: at Lacedzmon, that, as Thucydides 
ſays confidently, he truſted in means of bribing 3 "I 
the leading men, for ſecurity ſa aig... : ES 
Obeying therefore umplicitly the order contained 
in the ſcytale, be accompanied the herald to 
Sparta. On his arrival he was arreſted by au- Thueyd. 
0 of the ephors, whaſe power now extend- 15 5 
ed to the impriſanment even of the kings; bur 
intrigue ſhortly procuring his Rye we "pubs 3 
be defied accuſers. ce 
Imboldened now by eps ſacs in Te- 
pelling crimination, he began again to' ſeek of 
means for profecuting his treachery, and e = 
zing his dreams of injoyment in all the oriental! 
| ſplendor and luxury of royalty. The obſtacles _ 
to his reinſtatement in that forein command —_— 
which had formed his faireſt ground of hope, 
8 inſuperable; but proſpect of other 
means to accompliſh his purpoſe was not want- 
| ing. e dn commonwealth of Ar- 
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Cern Nep. mains uncertain. But in every Grecian ſtate, 


. Them, 


206 Mot en bore the moſt inveterate —_ 0 


„Sparta, but had ſought alliance with Perſia; 
| and at Argos reſided Themiſtocles, whoſe baniſh- | 
ment might induce him to join in a project for 


his own aggrandizement at the expence of his 
country. It appears that they actually corre- 
ſponded on the ſubject; tho how far Themi- 
ſtocles acceded to the views of Pauſanias re- 


and particularly in Laconia, the number of ſlaves, 


very far exceeding that of freemen, invited the 


Thucyd. 
. 0234. 


attention of the ſeditious. Pauſanias tampered 
with the Helots; propoſing, not only freedom, 
but all the rights of Spartan citizens, as the re- 


_ ward of their ſucceſsful ſupport to him. Some 


of them betrayed his ſecret : but the depoſition 
of flaves was eſteemed inſufficient ground for 
proceeding againſt a citizen. His correſpon- 
_ dence with Artabazus meanwhile was continued, 
as opportunity offered; till a ſlave, charged 
wick a letter to the Garraps. ſuſpecting danger 
in the ſervice he was ſent upon, from having 
obſerved that, of many meſſengers diſpatched 
toward the ſame quarter, not one had ever re- 
turned or been heard of, opened the letter in- 


truſted to him; and having thus aſſured him- 


ſelf both of bis maſter's treaſon and of his own. 
Intended fate (for the letter mentioned that the 
| bearer ſhould be put to death), he carried it to 
the ephors. The extreme warineſs which the 
Spartan inſtitutions preſcribed, and which the 
temper of the goyernment diſpoſed it to ob- 
Di in criminal proſecution againſt any Lace- 

| ; GO : 
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e citizen, but particularly againſt one 
of the blood of Hercules; uncle to the king, 
and actually in the high ſituation of regent, had 


very much favored the treaſon of Pauſanias, 


and incouraged him in it. Even his own letter 
was not thought ground to convict him upon, 
the evidence to us authenticity being deemed 
PROS: er Boats 

But the knowlege of his gabe p 
was now become too certain, and the danger of 
them too great and alarming, to allow the Spar- 
tan adminiſtration, however compoſed in part 
of thoſe who were ſtill his friends, any longer 
to neglect meaſures for putting an effectual 
top to them. To obtain complete legal proof 
againſt him was the object, and the ſuperſtition 
of the age furniſhed the means. The ſlave, 
who brought the letter, muſt avoid the revenge 


4 * 


519 . 


— 
9 


Thueyd. 
133 8. * : 


of his maſter,, While therefore his communica- Thucya. 


tion .with the ephors remained yet unknown to 


ibid. 2 ws 
Diod. Sic. : 


Pauſanias, he was directed to hetake himſelf as |. xx. c. 47. 


a ſuppliant to the temple of Neptune on mount vit 
Tænarus; and, within its ſacred precincts, to 


r RR 


form a hut for his ſhelter, with a; partition, be- 


hind which witneſſes might be concealed. Pau- 


ſanias, alarmed, as was foreſeen,. on hearing 
that his meflenger, inſtead of exechting the 


| ' commiſſion intruſted to him, had fled to , an 


aſylum, haſtened to the place; and the conyer- 


| ſation chat inſued, afforded the maſt unequiyo- 


cal proof of his re The ephors, who, with 
ſome choſen attendants, overheard all, propoſed 
0 arreſt him on pas return to the city; but one 


e 


Thucyd. 
ire * 


| en; AP. n be „ e than his reſt, giving 
dim ſome intimation of his danger, be ted to 
\ that -highly-venerared ſanctuary the temple of 
T hoeyd. inerva Chalcioca. Religion forbidding to 
- —. force him thenee, and yet his execution ap- 
IF 1 pearing abſolutely indiſpenſable for the ſecurity 
= NOS. of the commonwealth, a wall was built around 
the temple, and he was ſtarved to death; but, 
Ol. 77:3. to obviate profanation, when it was known that 
5 b, he was near expiring, he was brought without 
che ſacred place, and de died in the hands of 
thoſe who bore bim. Superſtition, however, 
being even thus alarmed, che Delphian oracle 
Was conſulted; and, in obedience to the — : 
- poſed meaning of the obſcure reſponſe, the 
body was buried in front of the temple , 
the ſpot remaining marked by a monument with 
Es Wb nfoription in the time of Thucydides, and 
5 . W oa brazen” mood a e, o mw 
5 . poſs 1 His WE? 
1 Tren. The fate of Taoſhuias he with i it Cake 
Ec ot of Themiſtocles. The Spartan adminiſtration 
= LM 7 pretended thar; in the courſe of cheir inquiry 
13 & * into the conduct of che former, full proof was 
3 . In. Them. 1 of the participation of Themiſtocles 
= in khe concerted treaſon againſt the liberties of 
Greece; and they inſiſted that he ought to be 
- Hoough#* to trial, not before the Athenian aſ- 
fembly, or any Athenian judicature, but before 
the Amphictyens or ſome other court of depu- 
ties from all the” ſtares eee da Aral 
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1 to the requiſi- 


Through his numerous friends and adherents, 
he received information of his danger, in time 
to paſs to the iland of Corcyra; whoſe people, 
in gratitude for particular good offices done to 


their commonwealth, were diſpoſed to ſhow 


him kindneſs; but as they could not under- 


take, tho among the moſt powerful of the Gre- 


cian maritime ſtates, to protect him in defiance 


of the united force of Lacedæmon and Athens, 


. he proceeded to che coaſt of Acarnania: and, 
at a loſs otherwiſe to evade his purſuers, he 
reſolved to apply to Admetus king of the 


Moloſſians; truſting apparently in his — 


ol the magnanimity of that prince, from whom 
otherwiſe, he had little reaſon to expect offices 


of friendſhip, having formerly been his open 


opponent in a — with the e 925 Bo 
ename. 8 5 ; 1 


The ado. of his LORE pans bit 
the authentic pen of T hucydides, affords a cu- 


rious ſpecimen: of the relics then ſtill ſubſiſting;: | 


in that remote province, of the antient hoſpita- 


lity connected with religion, which, with ſome 
Aiſereuce pf: <fRMODY perhaps in different, 


Places; 


* 
27 
- * 
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en bah in oppoſitionts him, which; 89. 10 8 
no ruled at Athens, accede — 
tion; and, under the joint authority ef the Ol. 78. 7. 
governments of Athens and Lacedæmon, per- rg (nm 8 
ſons were ſent with orders te apprehend him 
wherever he could be found. He had reſided; Thvent. 5 
| ſince his baniſhment, principally at Argos; — 

he went occaſionally to other parts of Pelopons 
neſus, where he had cultivated an intereſt. 


58 
4 
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es, appests to have / prevailed in the 
days of Homer 'thronghout Greece. It hap- 


bpened that; when Themiſtocles arrived at 
the uſual reſidence of Admetus, that prince 
was abſent.” He applied however to the 


- 1: 6-137. queen; and having the good fortune to conci- 


4 ' 
* d 
Ariſtoph. 


Lyfiſtr. 


V. 11392 
Thucyd. 


L 5 | 
Rs queen of the Moloſſians delivered her infant ſon 


to Themiftocles, and directed him to wait the 
return of the king, fitting by the hearth, with 


" 


Huate her favor ſhe furniſhed him with means to 


inſure protection ſrom her huſband. Among the 
Greeks, ſome altar was the uſual reſource of fagi- 


tives; if they could reach one, their perſons were 5 


generally ſecure againſt violence. But the 


the child in his arms. No manner of ſupplica- 


tion was held by the Moloſſians ſo to inforce 
attention from thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, 
as a religious duty. An audience being thus 


inſured, Themiſtocles won Admetus to receive 


him, not only into protection, but into friend- 


ſhip. The Lacedæmonian and Athenian meſ- 


ſengers arriving ſoon after, the Moloſſian prince, 


careful not to give unneceſſary offence, urge 


the cuſtom of bis country, ſanctifed by reli- 
gion, in excuſe for a deciſive refuſal of permiſ- 


fon to apprehend, within his dominion, a ſup- 
plant who had Acquired ſo ſacred a claim _— 
him. . we * 8 iP ; 

- Moloflis was howerers not a W for The- 
en to remain in. With aſſiſtance there- 


fore from his protector, making the difficult 
journey acroſs the mountains of Epirus and Ma- 


cedonia, he ä to the A of Pydna, 


and 


f 
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and m ked, in diſguiſe, aboard a-nctihants > 15 
ſhip going fat Aſia. In the paſſage, he was forced nga 


by ſtreſs of weather to the iland of Naxos, where 
the confederate armament under Cimon then 
lay. Chuſing among the dangers before 


him, he made himſelf known to the maſter of 
the veſſel, alarmed him with the per un e- 


of having ſo far favored the eſcape of a pro- 
ſcribed perſon, allured him with promiſes * 


large reward, and at length prevailed on him to 
put to ſea again without permitting any of his 


people to go aſhore. Arriving then ſafe at 


| Epheſus, he proceeded. immediately up the 


country, under protection of a Perſian to 


whom he had had means of introduction- All | 


his property that could be diſcovered at Athens, 
when the order was iſſued for apprehending his 
perſon, had been confiſcated; yet his faithful 


friends there and at Argos had found means 
to preſerve effects to a large amount, which 


they remitted to him as ſoon as they learned that 


he was in a place of ſecurity. The ſum con- 


fiſcated, as Plutarch informs us, was, according 
to Theophraſtus, eighty talents; but, as Theo- 
pompus reported, a hundred, about twenty-five: 


thouſand pounds ſterling. What was the value 


of the effects preſerved by his friends we are not 


informed, but before entering on public buſineſs 


his whole property, according to ume had 
not amounted to thre? talents Nt 
Tho we are not aftured- n 


Was intirely innocent of the crime for which 
in ſuffered; yet that the proſecution 


T: 


Kept 


q - 


wy wpiti, is ſufficiently-evident ; undi it is therefore 


* 
# 
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now ndr if it was condedted with an acrimony 


beuuleß el jutive, ol humanity, and eren of ; 


rch reports, on the authority of | 


- Hi. 5 the: Kiftorkir Steſimbrotus; tat Epicrates, at 
Fo s e eee of Cimon, was condemned to 


death and executed for procuring the ef- 
cape” of the wife and children of Themi. 
ſtocles from Athens, and conveying them ii 
| keys the reſidence of Admetus. We ſhould 

hope, for the ſake of the generally amiable 
- character which Cimon bore, chat this was not 
dien true. in the unqualified manner in which 
ir is related to us; yet the report ſhows, at 
. what was thought poſlible- of the tempet 
of party · ſpirit in Athens at the time, and what 
might be the horrors of Seelen, deſpotiſim,, 5 
even in what are called the virtuous times of 
the republic. No law ſurely could exiſt at 
Athens to make the friendly and humane ac- 
tion of Epicrates a capital crime His con- 

demnation could proceed only from 4 dectee of 
th ples and tho Plutarch expreſſes: himſelf 
dubious of the authority of SteGmbrorus, yet 


ä | it appears not to have been becauſe he thought 


the Athenian en e e AIF e m_ 
2 decree. 8 N 3 CFE 
The ſole hope denaſajns of N e 


ing to Themiſtogles againſt the moſt cruel 


petſecution that party · ſpirit could urge, was in 
a eee of 3 Nee e : 
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indeed think himſelf, beyond all others, ob- 
noxious to the Perſians, as a principal cauſe gf on 
heir diſgraces and loſſes in their attempts againſt 

Greece. Yet, as it had long been the policy of 
the Perſian court to protect and incourage Gre. 
cian refugees, he might hope that the acquiſi- 'h 
tion of him as à future friend would be yalued, 
in proportion as he had been heretofore a for- 
midahle enemy. The: ſtate of the Perſian em- 
paire, ſcarcely. yet reſtored. to ſecure internal 
quiet, fayored his views; and he yentured to 
| Kale a letter to Artaxerxes, then lately ſettled 
on the throne, Receiving à favorable anſwer, 
. ps applied himſelf diligently. to acquire the Thugs. 
| Perſian language, and get information of the li. 6. 10. 
Perſan manners; and after he had thus em- Fo 
ployed a year, he went to Suſa. His reception 01.98.) * | 
at that court was ſuch, as no Greek had ever 2 L 
| 3 experienced. After having been treatack N — 
ſome time with the higheſt d on, 5 
tenſixe command in Aſia Minor was bn „ 
upon bim, with a revenue far exceeding Gre-- » 
Ceian ideas of private wealth. In the uſual ſtile 3 
of oriental magnificence, three the molt, flou- bv 
riſhing of the Grecian. cities. yet remaining gi. 
under the Perſian dominion, were, with their |. 14 
Territories, aſſigned for the nominal purpoſe of Y 5 
3 ſupplying his table only : Magneſia was to fur- 
niſh. bread, Myus meat, and Lampſacus wine. 
According to Thucydides, the reduction of 
Greece under the Perſian empire was the return 
which he was expected to make to the king for 
ſuch munificence, _ 1 
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arch fays that Themiſtocles lived a long in 
this ſplendid baniſhment; but his account is 
not altogether coherent; and from earlier wri- 
Thuueyd. ters it rather appears that he did not live long: 
. Bid. 11. from all accdunts it is evident that he did no- 
„ thing memorable; and probably he had little 
. 1 injoyment in all the advantages of high 
255 fortune, to which the bounty of the Perſian mo- 
narch raiſed him. A temper warm like his, 
5 1s likely to have been violehtly agitated by the 
og | 'confideration' of che circumſtances in which he 
? | ſtood; and the buſineſs he had undertaken. To. 
Taiſe his country to power and ſplendor had 
ä the object that, through life, his mind had 
l purſued! with fingular ardor. He had ſucceed- 

1 ONY beech — his ſucceſs had covered him with no 
1 The thought: of being i 
4970 Sec, 10 mf "ee advanced years, in the purpc 

E _— bringing deſtruction on that country; of ruining 
5 His own great work, could not þ pon imbitter his 

Heſt hopes; while at the ſame time every fair 

rope was highly precarious ; the envy and jea- 

lJouſy of his new friends” were little lefs to be 

99 apprehended than the fwords of his enemies; 

447 nd defeat, in ſuch a cauſe, muſt involve him 
| .n- tenfold wiiſery* and difernce: It is no wonder 
; therefore reports ſhould have gained that he 
/ pProcured a voluntary death by poiſon : but, 
3 tho the truth was not certainly known, Thucy- 
dides ſeems rather to have thought that his end 
was natural. A magnificent monument raiſed 
to his memory in the agora of Magneſia on the 
NMander, where bad been his denen reſi - 
SW | | dene, 


* 


usr of ef Ef. 


in purſuance of his dying requeſt; were carried 


into Attica, and privately buried there. This 


circumſtance, to which, tho it ſeems fot to 
have been fully authenticated, Thucydides evi- 
dently gave credit, would mark ſtrongly the _— 
gret he had in undertaking the part agai 


country; to which the ruthleſs violence of his : 


amr opponents drove him . 
Indeed we cannot but wiſh that the blerkiſhes 


is character and conduct attributed to this great 
man, could, with due regard to hiſtorical au- 


thority, be more completely done away; yet it 


may be owing to him to make large allowance 


for calumny, ariſing from that party- ſpirit from 
which, in Greece, beyond all other countries, 


Wis political worth was wont to ſuffer 5 In | 


8 Plutarch omits, in his Life of Themiſſocies, | 3 at 
what time the death of that extraordinary man happened. In 


His Life of Cimon, he tells us that Themiſtocles died about the. 


time of the expedition into Cyprus under Cimon, and but little 
before the death of Cimon himſelf. Neither Fhucydides nor 


Diodorus give any preciſe informatiori upon the ſubjett ; but it is 
father implied in their narrative, and ſeems upon many acecuntd 


more likely, that he died ſome years earlier. . 

Dod well places the death of Themiſtocles in the ſame year 
with that of Cimon B. C. 449. twenty after bis baniſhment, and 
| Kxteen- after his journey to Sufa. | 
Plato and Xenophon, whoſe authority is weighty, from the 


age in which they lived, as well as from their characters, ank 


| whoſe united authority is the greater d account of their diffe- 


kenee in political principles; both give very honorable teſtimony 
to Themiſtocles. Plato in Theages, p. 126. v. 1. and in Menon; 
P- 93. v. 2. and Xenophon i in his Memoirs of Soerates, b. 2, c. 6. 
13. Nor is the eulogy of Ariſtophanes, in his comedy of the 


1 . nl v. - 8r2-and 884, of no conſideration. 


TL Ws © abilities, 
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ts -is en Bec by Thueydides, and fe- 5 K 2 5 7. 
mained to the age of Plutarch; but his bones, — | 


a ena abilides, and by his diene, Themiſtocles was 
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— certainly one of che greateſt men that Greece or 


the world ever produced. Not, like Leonidas 
and Pauſanias, placed, by the accident of birth, 
at the head of che affairs of Greece, hut horn 


49 an inferior ſtation in an inferior common- 


Wealth, be firſt raiſed bimſelf to the head of 


that commonwealth, and then raiſed his little 


p ö commonwealth, the territory of a ſingle city, to 


be the leading Power in the political affairs of 


: + the known world ; and, even when afterward 


_ baniſhed fram that commonwealth and from 
Greece, and reduced to the ſimple importance 


of his own character, he remained fill the moſt 


important political character of his time. What- 


ever relates to ſuch a man is inrereſting. It ap- 


pears, ſays Plutarch, by his ſtatue ſtill remaining 


at Athens in the temple of Diana Ariſtobule, 
built under his direction, that his perſon and 


| countenance announced ſomething uncommonly 
great and heroic. For the character of his under - 


ſtanding, we may beſt take it from Thucydides; 5 


who, by his own abilities; and by the age in 


which he liyed, was moſt competent to form a 


juſt judgement. * In the mind of Themiſto« 


© cles,” ſays that hiſtorian, © ſeems-to have been Z 


* diſplayed the utmoſt force of human nature; 
for the evident ſuperiority of his capacity to 
be that of all othgr men was truly wonderful. 


His penetration was ſuch that, from the ſcan- 


* tieſt information and with the moſt inſtanta- : 
- © neous deliberation, he formed the juſteſt 


ee of the dt and gained the cleareſt 
1 5 


Kis Trontf r TREFCE: 


julght into the future. He had a: diſceru- 
ment that could deyelope the advantageous: 
Land the pernicious in meaſures propoſed;: 
© however involved in perplexity and obſcurity ; 
and he had not leſs remarkably the faculty 


* of explaining things clearly to others, than 


of judging clearly hingſelf. Such, in ſhorts 


ROT. 
— 


3 


© were the powers of kis genius and ihe readis ' 
* neſs of his judgement, that he was beyond 


all men capable of directing all e upon 
$ every occaſion *, 

He died, according to Plutarch, in _ fixty» 
fifth year, ſurrounded by a numerous progeny, 


to whom a large ſhare of the bounty of the 
Perſian monarch was continued. Nor was a re- 


ſtoration to the privileges of their own country 


denied them, when, the intereſt of party no . 


longer urging their perſecution, the merits of 


Themiſtocles were remembered as far outweigh- 


ing his failings. Some of his daughters were 
married to Athenian citizens; and Cleophantus, 
his third ſon, js mentioned by Plato as having 
reſided at Athens, but remembered for no higher 


Plut. vit. f 
Themiſt. (Lf 
Plat. 1 
Menon. 


p. 93+ t. a. 


 gualification than that of a moſt extraordinary : 


| horſeman, ſuch as might vie with thoſe who in 
our days moſt excel in public exhibition. We 


$0 not indeed find that any of hjs polterity were 


7 
16 From Lyfias we have a correſponding * of him! in one 
Wort lendente—Prgr ird, h OtpurroxAta, ixgrutatyr Lore xa 
pda. x ufd Ea, (Or. fun. p. 194 vel 10f.) and from Cicero, 


in a ſtill ſhorter phraſe, a yery bigh panegyric, Themiſtoclem, . 


quem facile Græciæ Principem aun. M. T. * Tucyls : 


lus, fr, 
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0 — v. eminent as political characters; but the eſtima · 
v tion in which his own memory was held, con- 
tributed ro their benefit to late generations. By 
l vu. 4 decree of the people of Magneſia, honors 
were granted to his family, which were {till in- 


joyed by Themiſtocles, an Athenian, the friend 


* Plutarch, APE 0 kandreg. years after "the 
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(CHAPTER Xt,” 


5 Affairs of Oasen from. 7 — Edabliſhe- 


#7 20 3 


ment of its Security a "PERSIA, to 


the Truce for Thirty Years. Pein, 
"ATHENS and LACED MON, | b 9129 a230R 


SECTION 1. 


Aibine he hat of Science and aj e 5 
the power of Athens: Fealouſy of Lacedæmon. 
Earthquake at Lacedemon ; Revolt of the 


_ Helors : Aſiflance ſent from Athens to Lacedæ- 


mon : Renuncjation of the Lacedemonian confe- 


deracy by the ge ora "War: of . a 5 


: e | 


from the capital of a ſmall province, in 
420, tho not yet in avowed pretenſion, the head 


of an empire, exhibited a new and ſingular 
phenomenon in politics, a ſoverein people; 


a people, not, as in many other Grecian de- 
. ſoverein meerly of that ſtate which 


themſelves compoſed, but ſupreme over other 
| People in rs republics, acknowleging. 


ER. e a de- 


TH ENS, become, within a very few years, | 


3 rierogr 5s Sk£FGE. 


. 5. 4 W of fatjeftjon, yet claiming to be free, 
Under this extraqrdjnary political conſtitution, 

© philoſophy and the arts were beginning to make 
Athens theit principal reforr. - Migrating from 

|  Egype and the eaſt, they had Jong been foſtered 
on the weſtern chaſt of Af. In Greece itſelf 

( they | had owed ſome temporary incouragement 
principally to the tyrants ; the Peiſiſtratids at 
Athens, and Periander at Corinth. Hut their 


efforts were deſultory and comparatively feeble, 
ill the communication with the Afian Greeks, 
checked and interrupted by their ſubjection to 
- Perſia, was reſtored, and Athens, the head of 
the glorious confederacy by whoſe arms the de- 
| liverance had. been effected, began to draw eve - 
rything toward itſelf as a common center, the 


N of an em pire. Already ſeience and fine 


x Through alterations whieh have taken place i in things, words 
are not always to be found in any 1 modern language to expreſs 
with Preciſion antient ideas. Perhaps the word vaſal moſt nearly 
of any in our language expreſſes what the Greeks underſtood by 
| their word 'Twixoc5. Yet feudal yaſſalage, tho ſimilar in many 
circumſtances, differed fo tora ly in the original idea, from the 
= kind of ſubjeEtion by which the inferiqr-Grecian commonwealths 

were bound to the more powerful, that the uſe of the term in 
Grecian hiſtory, however a term is wanting, would not be ware | 
rantable. We may obſerve fimilar difficulty about many other 
terms. Ay ſignified z port or harbour for ſhipping ;; but the 
- anitients often called by that name what our ſeamen would not p 
allo to be a port or harbour. We are often at a loſs to render 
the verb vii otherwiſe than by our verb 10 fail, tho they are 
far from being of the fame preciſe import. The uſe” of bars, o 
1 in. Grecian navigation, i is ſo little known in ouf ſeas, 
hat 10 fail i is'6or only general term for going by; ſea, and ſajlor is 
| another word for ſeaman, Thus alſo for Guaye 'and dete, 
we mult riſk the fea-phraſe f get ander way, or content ourſelves | 
with the e expreſſion 10 o fe 11 


taſte 


unsroR or GREECE, | 


taſte were ſo far perfected that Aſchylus hd! * 2 *. 


exhibited tragedy in its utmoſt dignity, and So- — 


phocles and Euripides were giving it the higheſt. 
poliſh, when Cimon returned in triumph to his 


country. Together with trophies, ſuch asg 
Greece had neyer before won in ſo giſtant 1 


field, he brought wealth to a large amount, the 


fruit of his yictories; part of which inriched 


the public treaſury, part rewarded the indivi- 


duals who had fought under him, and a large 
proportion, which he had had the virtue and 
the good fortune to acquire without incurring | 
any charge of rapaciouſngeſs, became an addi- 
tion to the large property inherited from his 


anceſtors. 
It was the peculiar felicity of Athens in this 
period, that, of the conſtellation of great men 


which aroſe there, each was ſingularly fitted for 


the fituation in which the circumſtances of the 


fime required him to act; and none filled his 


place more adyantageouſly than Cimon. But 


the fate of all thoſe great men, and the reſources 
Employed, moſtly in yain, to avert it, fufficient- 


ly mark, in this ſplendid era, a defective con- 
ſtitution, and law and Juſtice ill aſſured. Arif 
teides, we are told, tho it is ngt undiſputed, 
had founded his ſecurity upoh extreme po- 
verty: Cimon endeavoured to eſtabliſn him - 


ſelf by a ſplendid and almoſt unbounded, yet 


holitic liberality. To ward againſt envy, and 
to ſecure his party with that tremendous tyrant, 


2s the. comic Poet not pen calls * the e 
5618 1 8 borerein x 1111 


. 
- 


= the ' neighbourhood of Athens, 


& Put. 


vit. Cim. 
* Plut. 
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down he i Tos of hin gavdevs: and orchards in 
and permitted 
all to partake of their produce: a table was 
daily ſpred at his%houſe for the poorer citizens, 


lle. bur more particularly for thoſe of his own ward, 


( 


„ 


4 


whom. be invited from the agora, the courts of 
- Juſtice, or the general affembly ; a bounty which 
both inabled and difpoſed them to give their 
time at his call whenever his intereſt required 
their ſupport. In going about the ciry he was 


| commonly attended by à large retinue, + £ 


- ſomely clothed ; and if he met an elderly cit 
zen ill clad, he directed one of bis att Mats 


to change cloaks with him. To the indigent of 


higher rank he was equally attentiye, lending 


ar giving money, as he found their circumſtan- 


N ces required, and always managing his bounty 
with the utmoſt care that the object of it ſhould 


not be put to ſhame, His conduct, in ſhort, 
was a continual preparation for an election: 
not, as in England, to decide whether the 
candidate ſhould or ſhould not be a member of 
the legiſlature; but whether he ſhould be head 
of the commonwealth or an exile. In his youth 7 
Cimon had affected a roughneſs of manners, 
and a contempt for the clegancies of life. In 
kis riper years, he difcovered that virtue and 
groſſneſs have no natural connection: he be- 
came himſelf a model of politeneſs, patronized 


every liberal art, and ſtudied to procure elegant | 


as well as uſeful indulgences for the people. By. 
him were raiſed the firſt of thoſe Küsse, W 


: far 


| for want of a more proper name, we call por- 
tiooes, under whoſe magnificent ſhelter it be- 
dame the delight of the Athenians to aſſemble, 

and paſs their leiſure in promiſcuous converſa - 


tion. The widely celebrated groyes of Acade- 


mia acknowleged him as the founder of their 


fame. In the wood, before rude. and without 
water, he formed commodious and elegant 
Walks, and adorned them with running foun- 
tains, Nor was the planting of the agora, or 
great market - place of Athens, with that beauti-. 
ful tree the oriental plane, forgotten as a bene» 
fit from Cimon; while, ages after him, his 
trees flouriſhed, affording an agreeable and ſa+ 
lutary ſhade to thoſe who expoſed their wares: 
there, and to thoſe who came to purchaſe them. 
Much, if not the whole of theſe things, we arg 
given to underſtand, was done at his private 
expence; but gur information upon the ſub- 
ject is inaccurate. Thoſe ſtores, with which 


his victories had inriched the treaſury, probably 


_ furniſhed the ſums employed upon ſome of the 
public works executed under his direction, pare 


ticularly the completion of the fortification of 


1 the citadel, whoſe principal defence hitherto, 5 
on the ſouthern ſide, had been 5 precipitous 


dum of the rock. 


While with this ſplendid and 3 libe⸗ 
rality Cimon endeavoured to confirm his own. 


intereſt, he was attentive to promote the general 
| welfare, and to render permanent the ſuperiori - 
; * To m_ _y ay: e republics, 
| FF 
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eng. The citizens of che allied ſtates grew aaity more 
"1 ct impaticnr of the requifitions regularly made to 


rh. * take their turn of ſervice on ſhipboard, and 


Dar en, longed for uninterrupted injoyment of their 
( 


homes, in that fecurity againſt forein enemies 


which their paſſed labors had, they thought, 


now fufficiently eſtabliſhed, But, that the com- 


mon intereſt ſtill required the maintenance of a 
feet, was a propoſition that could not be denied, 
while the Perfian empire exiſted, or while the 


Grecian ſeas offered temptation for piracy. Ci- 


mon therefore propoſed that any commonwealtir 
of the confederacy might compound for the 
perſonal ſervjce of its citizens, by furnifning 


ſhips; and paying a fum of money to the com- 
mon treaſury; and the Athenians would then 
undertake the manning of the fleet. The pro- 


poſal was in the moment popular; moſt of the 
allies acceded to jt, unaware or heedleſs of the 
| confequences - for while they were thus de- 
priving themſelyes of all maritime force to 
make that of Athens irreſiſtible, they gave that 


ambitious republic claims upon them, uncertain 


In their nature, and which, as they might be 


0 made, coulg: now Le be inforced, af its plex- 
ſure. 


Having bm at the fame time dach bench 


themſelves and reduced to impotence many of 
the allied ſtates, the Athenian government be- 
came leſs ſcrupulous of uſing force againſt any 


of the reft'who ſhould diſpute their ſoverein au- 
thority. The reduction of Eion, by the confe-⸗ 
derate arms ur Cimon, Had brought them 
more 


«a 


* 
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' more particularly acquainted with. the value of . s VOTh 
the adjacent country; where ſome mines of — 
gold and ſilver, and a lucrative. commerce with | 


| the ſurrounding Thracian hords, excited their Reede. 
_ avidicy, But the people of the neighboring f. . 47 | 


Thucyd. 


iland of Thaſus, very antiently poſſeſſed of biber 3 


that commeree, and of the more acceffible . 


mines, inſiſted that theſe, when recovered from Cora. Neps 
& Plut 

the common enemy by the arms of that confe- vit. Cim. 

deracy of which they were members, ſhould re- 

vert intire to them. The Athenians, aſſerting 

the right of conqueſt, on the contrary, claimed 

the principal ſhare. The Thaſians, irritated, 


renounced the confederacy. The Athenian go- 


vernment ordered Cimon immediately to lead B C 8 
the confederate armament againſt them. The a 1 E 


| | Hlandets venturing an action at ſea, were de- © 
feated; and Cimon, debarking his forces in 
Thaſus, became quickly maſter of everything 
but the principal town, to which he laid ſiege. 
The Athenian government meanwhile, to ap- 
propriate effectually that valuable territory on 
- the continent, which was their-principal object, 
ſent thither a colony of no leſs than ten thou- 
ſand men; partly Athenian citizens, partly from 
the allied commonwealths. Eion ſtood imme- 
. diately at the mouth of the Strymon: a place 
called the Nine- ways, a few miles up the river, 
was choſen for a new town; a ſituation commo- 
dious for the double purpoſe of communicating 
with the ſea, and commanding the neighbor- 
Ing country. But the Edonian Thracians, in 
Whaß⸗ or it was, reſenting the incroach- 
ment, 


"- i 
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ment, infeſted the ſettlers with irregular but 
continual hoſtilities. To put an end to ſo trou- 
bleſome a war, the whole force of the colony 
marched againſt them. As the Greeks advan- 
ced, the Edonians retreated ; avolding a ge- 
neral action, while they ſent to all the neigh- 
boring Thracian tribes for aſſiſtance, as in 4 
common cauſe. When they were at length 
aſſembled in ſufficient numbers; having inga- 
geld the Greeks far within a wild and difficult 
country, they attacked, overpowered; and cut 
in pieces their 8 175 and W n e ben co. 


| Tony. | 


During! theſe tranſuftions oh the Cenis 


the ſiege of Thaſus, carried on with great vigor, 
and with all the {kill of the age, under the di- 

rection of Cimon, was reſiſted with uncommon 
obſtinacy. The Thaſians, however, did not de- 


pend intirely upon their own * for the hope 
of final ſucceſs. Early in the diſpute they had 


ſent miniſters to Lacedæmon, to ſolicit protection 


againſt the oppreſſion of Athens. The pretence 


Vas certainly favorable, and the Lacedæmonian 


government, no longer preſſed by domeſtic 


troubles, determined to uſe the opportunity for 


interfering to check the growing power of the 


C. 465. 


rival commonwealth, ſo long an object of jea- 
louſy, and now become truly formidable. They 
were accordingly taking meaſures ſecretly for 
an invaſion of Attica, when a ſudden and extra- 


ordinary calamity, an earthquake which over- 


threw the city of Sparta, and, in its immediate 
eee threatened deſtruction to the com- 
| monwealch, 


us Ton Or GREECE. : W 


. anbirgeatch; compelled them to confine all their” $ 802 * 4 
attention at home. The Thaſians therefore, after no =» 
having withſtood the power of the confederacy EB 
for three years, capitulated; upon terms fevere ; C.462, 
indeed, but by which they avoided that wretch- of. 79 . 
ed condition of ſlavery, to which Grecian peo- 
* leſs able to defend themſelves, were often 
reduced by Grecian arms. Their fortifications 
were deſtroyed; their ſhips: of war were ſur- 
rendered; they paid immediately a ſum of 
money; qhey bound themſelves to an annual 
tribute; and they yielded all claim upon the 
| oppoſite continent , and the valuable mines 
_—_ | 1 
Cimon, thus ſueceſsful, $a; not meet, on his corn. Nep. 
return to Athens, the acclamations to which he ric. Ou : 
| had been accuſtomed. Faction had been buſy K 
in his abſence, and a proſecution was inſtituted ; C. 462. 
againſt him, on the pretence that he ought to have Ol.79 3%, 
extended the Athenian dominion by conqu 
in Macedonia, and that bribes from Alexander, 5 
king of that country, had ſtopped his exertions 
there. The covetous ambition, indeed, of the Athe- Me 
nian people, inflamed by intereſted demagogues 
was growing boundleſs. Cimon, indignant at 
the ungrateful return for a life divided between 
performing the moſt important ſervices to his 
country, and ſtudying how moſt to gratify the 
people, would enter little into particulars in 
e a es one part of which he conli- 


2 1 am not perfectly ſatisfied with theſe dates aſſigned by Dod 
well, but cannot undertake to correct them | 


; 


dered 


Mt -H1$TORY or GREET. 
SY SF. der » atviboting 60 Bim no argc; rhe-odier 
— as incapable of credit, and therefore beneath 
bis regard. He told the aſſembled people, 
+ that they miſtook both him and the country 
Which it was ſaid he ought to haye conquered. 
3 Other generals had cultivated an intereſt with 
i _ £.the Joniats and tlie Theſſalians, whoſe riches 
might make an interference in their concerns 
x {bf <, profitable. For himſelf, he had never ſought 
ar connection with thoſs people; but he 
ü . confeſſed he eſteemed the Macedonians, who 
” 5 4 were virtuous. and brave, but fot rich; nor 
© would he ever 1755 riches to thoſe qualities, 


— 
2 bo 85 


5 8 tho he had his ſatisfaction in having inriched 
mais country with the ſpoils of itz enemies. The 
0 8 popularity c of Cimon was yet great; his principal 
ovdpponents apparently found it not a time for 
pPuſhing matters to extremity againſt him, and 

. defence ſufficed to Procyrg a an Mone dne 

| © acquittal. 

Thueyd. | Meanwhile Lacedæmon had Pet in tlie ut 
l confuſion and on the brink of ruin. The 
| Fes oo. earthquake came ſuddenly at midday, | with 'a 

Cim. Violence before unheard of. The youths of. the 
principal families were in great numbers cruſh- 

ed by the fall of the gymnaſium, where they 
_ were aſſembled at the appointed hour for exer- 
eiſe; many of both ſexes and of all ages were 
buried under the ruins of other buildings: the 
ſhocks were repeated; the earth opened in ſe- 
veral places; vaſt fragments from the fummits 
of Taygetus were tumbled down its ſides 1 in 
the end, only five houſes remained ſtanding in 


Sparta, 


Aer or er 


and lives were loſt. 
The firſt ſtrokes of this awful calamity filled 


rity of their country, began to found h6pe'on 
its diſtreſs : : a propoſal, obſcurely made, was 


rapidly communicated; and the Helots aſſem- 


Sparta, and it was computed that rwenty Wie, s * 2 


bled from various parts with one purpoſe, of - 


putting their ſevere maſters to death, arid ma- 
king the country their own. The ready fore- 
fight and prudent exertion of Archidamus, who 
had ſucceeded his grandfather. Leotychidas i in 
the throne of the houſe of Procles, preſerved 


Lacedæmon. In the confuſion of the firſt 
alarm, while ſome were endeavoring to ſave 
their moſt valuable effects from the ruins of the 


city, others flying various ways for perſonal 
ſafety, Archidamus, collecting what he could 
of his friends and attendants about him, cauſed 
trumpets to ſound to arms, as if an enemy had 
been at hand. The Lacedæmonians, univerſally 


trained to the ſtricteſt military diſcipline; obeyed 


the fignal; arms were the only neceſſaries ſougut; 


and civil rule, diſſipated by the magnitude of 
the calamity, was, for the exiſting circumſtan- 


ces, moſt advantageouſly ſupplied by military 


order. The Helots, awed by the very unex- 
pected appearance of a regular army inſtead: 
of a confuſed and flying multitude, deſiſted 


ftom their meditated attempt; but, quitting 5 


the city, f. pred themſelves over the country, 
ol. H. 1 „ and 


ein 
1 n 3 


all ranks with the ſame. apprehenſions. Bot, in 
the continuance of it, that wretched multitude; 


excluded from all participation in the proſpe- 


1 


* . 
4 
* 3 
1 P, — 


5 
Thucyd. 
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and excited their fellows vaiverſally to rebel 


lion. 


- The, greater part of hoſe miferable men, 


Act the Lacedzmonians held in ſo eruel a 


bondage, were deſcendants. of the Meſſenians, 


men of the ſame blood with tbemſelves, Greeks 


and- Dorians.* Memory of the wars of their 


anceſtots, of their hero Ariſtomenes, and of the 
defence of  Ithomie, was not obſolete among 


them. Ichome accordingly they ſeized and 


made their principal poſt. But they fo, -outnum- 


bered the Lacedzmonians, that, tho deficiently | 
. armed, yet, being not without diſcipline acquired 


in attendance upon their maſters in war, they 


were capable of being formidable even in the 


field. Nor was it thus only that the rebellion | 
was diſtreſſing. The Lacedzmonians, ſingularly | 


ready and able in the uſe of arms, were ſingu- 


larly helpleſs in almoſt every other. buſineſs. 


Deprived of their flaves, they were nearly de- 


-prived of the means of ſubſiſtence ; ; agriculture 


ſtopped, and mechanic arts ceaſed. Appli- 
cation was therefore made to the neighboring 


Allies for- ſuccour. The zealous friendſhip of 


Thueyd. 


1 1. GC. 47. 


Thueyd. 
Ir. c. 101. 
Diod. I. 11. 


5 L. 64. 


the Ægineians upon the occaſion, we find after- 
ward acknowleged by the Lacedæmonian go - 
vernment, and troops came from as far as Pla- 
tea. Thus reinforced, the ſpirited and well - 


directed exertions of Archidamus quickly ſo far i 


reduced the rebellion, that the inſurgents re- 


maining in arms were blocked up in Ithomé. 


But the extraordinary natural ſtrength . of that 


Ry the 9 obſtinacy of the EN 
f ia 
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and the deficiency of the aſſailants in the ſcience 
of attack, giving reaſon to apprehend that the 
buſineſs might not be ſoon accompliſhed, the 
Lacedæmonians ſent to deſire aſſiſtance from the 5 

Athenians, who were eſteemed, beyond the 
bother Greeks, e and ſbilful 1 in the war 
of fieges. 

This meaſure ge to on Ot on, many 
accounts, imprudent. There was found at Athens 


a ſtrong diſpoſition to refuſe the aid. But Ci- 


mon, who, with a univerſal liberality of ſpirit, 
always profeſſed particular eſteem for the Lace- 
dæmonians., prevailed upon his fellowcountry- 
men to take the generous part; and a conſidera- 
ble body of forces marched under his command 
into Peloponneſus. On their arrival at the 
camp of the beſiegers, an aſſault upon the place 
was attempted, but with ſo little ſucceſs, that 
recourſe was again had to the old method of 
blockade. It was in the leiſure of that inactive 
and tedious mode of attack, that principally 
aroſe thoſe heartburnings which firſt occaſioned 
an avowed. national averſion between the Athe- 


8 15 7. | 
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nians and Lacedzmonians, and led, not in- 
deed immediately, but in a direct line, to the 


fatal Peloponneſian war. All the prudence and 
all the authority of Cimon could not prevent 
the vivacious ſpirit of the Athenians froni ex- 
ulting, perhaps rather inſultingly, in the new 
preeminence of their country : wherever danger 
called, they would be oſtentatiouſſy forward o 
meet it; and a ſuperiority aſſumed, without a 
direct pretenſion to it, was continually. appear- 

C 2 5 ing. 


4 
* 
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"2 Ar. ing. The Spartan pride was offended by ihe 


-arrogance ; the Spartan gravity | was diſturbed 
* their lively forwardneſs: it began to be con- 
fidered that, tho Greeks, they were Ionians, 
whom the Peloponneſians conſidered as an alien 
" race; and it occurted that if, in the continu- 
ance of the ſiege, any diſguſt ſhould ariſe, there 
was no ſecurity that they might not renounce | 

their preſent ingagements, and even connect 
"themſelves with the Helots, who, as Greeks, | 


had not leſs than the Lacedzmonians a claim to 
; friendſhip and protection from every other Gre- 


cian people. Miſtruſt thus aroſe on one fide; 


diſguſt became quickly manifeſt on both; 74 
the Lacedæmonians ſhortly reſolved to diſmiſs 


'* the Athenian forces. This however they endea- 


voured to do, as far as might be, without of- 
\ fence, by declaring that an affault having 
© been found ineffectual, the aſſiſtance of the 
Athenians was ſuperfluous for the blockade, 
and the Lacedzmonians would not give their 
_ allies unneceſſary trouble.“ All the other al- 
lies were however retained, and the Athenians 

alone returned home; ſo exaſperated by this 


invidious diſtinction that, on their arrival at 


Athens, a decree propofed by the party adverſe. 


to Cimon for renouncing the confederacy with 
Lacedzmon, was carried. An alliance with 


Argos, the inveterate enemy of Sparta, immedi- 
ately followed; and ſoon after the Theffalians | 


acceded'to the new confederacy. 


_* While Lacedzmon was ingaged with this 
D dangerous infurrection, A * war took place 
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in Peloponneſus, which. affords one of che moſt 350 N 


remarkable among the many ſtrong, inſtances on — 


record, of the miſeries to which. che greater 
part X Greece was. perpetually. liable from tho 


defects of its political ſyſtem. Argos, the ca- 
pital of Argolis, and indeed of Peloponneſus, 5 
under the early kings of the. Danaid race, 3 .: 


perhaps before them, loſt its preeminence, as 

we have already ſeen, during the reigns of 0 
Perſeid and. Pelopid ; Princes, under whom; My- 
cenæ became the atk, city of Greece. On the 
return of che Her „ Temenus fixed his 
reßdence at Argos, which, thus ge its ſo- 
periority. But the troubles of the Argian go- 


vefnment bad fnce giyen the means, as the op- 
preſſions ariſing from a defective political ſyſtem 


occaſioned, very generally through Greece the 


deſire, for the inferior towns to become inde - 
pendent republics. The Argian government, 


probably like the reſt or more than the reſt, 
generally oppreſſive, was certainly often ill-con- 


ducted and weak; and Lacedæmon, at perpe- 
tual enmity 3 Argos, fomented the rebel- 
lious diſpoſition, of its dependencies, . During 
the antient wars of Sparta and Mefſenia,. the 
Argians. had expelled the, pegple of their towns 
of Aſinæa and Nauplia, and forced them to ſeek  _ 
forein ſettlements; ; a reſource ſufficiently mark. 
ing a government both weak, and oppreſſive. 
Mycenæ was now a much ſmaller town than 
Argos; but its people, incouraged by Lacedæ- 
mon, formed. lotty dere The far- famed. 


: OMA TTL temple _ 
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CHAP. terfiple of Juiis, the tutelar deity of the Salty, 
XII. * gtuated about five miles from Argos, and little 
t Laa. more chat one from Mycenæ, the Atgians con: 
1 . ſidered 4s" theirs; and, under the protection of 
48 377 their government, it Was ſuppoſed, from the 
| N 327 1 k time of the Heracleids, the prieffels* had been - 
> a appointed and the Herd beretonfes adminiſter⸗- 
8.3, ed: bur the Mycenzans: claimed the right to 
; tis ſaperintendahcy, The games of Nemea, 
; from their inſtitution, or, as f was called, their 
reſtoration, had been under the direction of the 
EN | Argians, bur the Mycenzan inen claim- 
ed the prior right to preffde there.”* Theſe how- 
ever were but branches of a much more impor⸗ b 
tant claim; for they Wanted only power, br 
| ſufficient afiſtance from Sparta, to affert 4 Tight: 
bo of ſovereinty over Argos itſelf and all Argolis ; 
aa arid farther to ibforte their prerenliots, © they 
wuoere contitidally urging another claim; not the 
leſs invidious to Argos, becauſe better fqurided, 
namely, their merit with all the Greck nation 
for having joined the confederacy againſt Perſia, 
while the "AR allied themſelves with the 
common enemy of Greece, The favorable op- 
portunity afforded by the Helot rébellion was 
aeeeeagerly feized by the Argians, for ridding them- | 
5 ſelves of ſuch troubleſome and dangerous neigh- 
'bours, whom they conſidered as rebellious ſub- 
B. 0.464 Jjects. With their whole force therefore laying 5 
Os "of ſiege to Mycenz, after ſome reſiſtance they took 
it, reduced the ſurviving people to ſlavery, and 
dedicating a tenth of the ſpoil to the gods, totally 
dee ed the town, which was never rebuilt. 5 
Ro E. c F l 0 N 
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Cimon. Rennnciatin* of the e an 40 1 
ra by Megara, and. 2 755 to the Athenian. . 
* Difficulties of the new Athenian  adminifiration - 
Epbialtes; ; Pericles ; ; depreſſion of 1 the” court of 
. Areiopagus.: Expedition io Egypt. "War ma 
Greece ; ; Siege of Agina; relief of Meg ara if 
Welle. Long zoall, % Kube built wh I 


hy 5 nt, 1. 
; II 
MA 


ar Abe, aker the: W 0 The- 
miſtocles, Cimon remained long in poſſeſſion of 
2 popularity Which nothing could reſiſt; and his 
abilities, his ſucceſſes, and his moderation, his 
connection with the ariſtocratical intereſt and his 
favor with tlie people, ſeemed altogether likely 
to inſure, if anything could inſure, permaneney 
and quiet to his adminiſtration. But in Athens, 
as in every free government, there would always 
be a party adverſe to the party in the direction 
of public affairs; matters had been for ſome” 
time ripening for a change; and the renunci-" 
ation of the Lacedzmonian alliance was the tri- 
umph of the oppoſition. The epither Philola- 
_ cones; friends to Lacedzmon, was circtilared as 
the opprobrium of the eziſtiäg adminiſtration. 
Cimon had always profeſſed himſelf friendly to 
the Lacedzmonians, and an admirer of their in- | 
ſtitutions. His mn; had gone fo far as to 
e Cca ine 
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| en; "a induce him to name his eldeſt ſon Lacedz- 
ond monius; and the more completely to prove that 
. vit. he did not eſteem the Athenian character a model 


5 


\ 8 


Plat. 
Gorg. 


2 . | 


of perfection (apparently | by way: 'of admonition, 


"vt to his family and.to his country) he named. 


bis two. other ſoaps "Theffalus and Elcius. * All 


' theſe ces were now turned to his diſ- 


 advantz with all che acrimony o of party-ſpirit ; ; 
a fayora 2 moment was ſeized, while the po- 
 pular wind was heated; ; the Sn diſm was pro- 


Plat. & poſed and, carried; and by his baniſhment the 


Corn. 
Nep. 


vit. Cim. of the government. 


party in oppoſition to him decame. fully polſefied 


11087, 


In the divided ſtate of Gries, meanwhile, 
circumſtances were ariſing ſtill to promote the 
power of the Athenian commonwealth. An an- 


Thueyd. tient diſpute between Megars and Corinth ahout. 


Lt. mY 393. the limits of their | refpettive! territories, led to- 


hoſtilities, in which the Megarians were preſſed 
by the fuperior ſtrength of their enemy. Megara 
was of the Lacedæmonian confederacy, but ſo 
alſo was Corinth, and the leading Megarians 
could obtain no partial favor from the Lacedæ - 
monian government. Under theſe circumſtances; 
the democratical party in Megara propoſing to re- 
nounce the Peloponneſian for the Athenian con- 
federacy, the oligarchal was obliged to yield. 
The ſituation and circumſtances of their territory 
gave them importance. Almoſt, wholly moun- 
tainoùs, it formed a; very ſtrong frontier for 
Attica againſt Peloponneſus: : its ſituation againſt, 


the iſthmus completely commanded the commu- 


nication by land between the peninſula and 
| northern 
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northern Greece: and its ports of Niſzs, on "Ar me 
the Saronie and - Pegey; on .the.. Corinthians « 
- gulph,. were valuable acquifitions to a na- 
val power; on one ſide depriving the enemy | 
of 1 means 49' annoy - Attica: on the other afford - 
ing means to diſtreſs the Peloponneſians, and to 
extend the Athenian, command. in the weſtern 
ſeas. The new Athenian adminiſtrations there - 
fore, very gladly accepted the . propoſal. of the. 
Megarians; and under pretence of prayiding in 
the molt effectual manner for the ſecurity of their 
new.allies, they took the moſt effectual meaſures. 
fog holding them in ſubjection. Athenian gar 
: riſons were immediately put into the city of Me- 
gara and the port of Pegæ; a meaſute to which 
thoſe who now) led the. Megarian affairs 
Were obliged to ſubmit, ſtill more, perhaps, 
through fear of domeſtic than of forein foes. 
| Fortifications at the ſame time raiſed to connect 
the city. with its port of Niſza, brought Megara 


itſelf in ſome degree under che controul of. the | 
Athenian fleet... 2 


#4 Ye 


Theſe circumſtances, 5 the nd 5 
the people and flattering their ambition, were fa- 
vorable te the new adminiſtration of Athens. 
Probably alſo the party in Megara which effect 
ed the revolution there, would not ſo readily 
have connected themſelves with the former 
Athenian adminiſtration; better diſpoſed to- 
ward Lacedzmon, and leſs friendly to unba- 
lanced democracy. But the liberakkty of Cimon Plut. vit. 
was quickly miſſed: to equal it from their own Fan 
ſtores was beyond their power; yet to find means 8 
for gratifying the Fun as "hey had been ac-- 


cuſtomed 
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e eng: ciiſtotijed to be gratified, or even more, was ab- 
d olutely neceſſary to thoſe who took the lead in 


public affairs, if they would hold their ſituation, 
- wh they would avoid the riſk even of taking 
place of Cimon in baniſhment. The public 
Rely tempted; but all iſſues theace were 
2 the controul of the court of Areiopagus, a 
large majority i in which was -of the ariſtocratieal 
party, adverſe to them and friendly to Cimon. 
No reſource occurred but in that deſpotie pow wer 
Which the people in afetnbly might arrogate: 
the people might probably be perſuaded to con- 
ſent to che profirtution of the public money to 
theif private emolument; and while thus, in 
_ reality, they bribed chemſelves, popular favor 
would accrue to the adviſers of the gratifying 
meaſure. This was indeed hazardous in ex- 


treme: the great barrier eſtabliſhed by the con- 


lut. vit. 
Pericl. 
Corn. 


ep. 
tut. vit. 
Tericl. 


ſtitution againſt exceſs of popular caprice would 
be done away: but the neceſſities of the admi- 
niſtration were preſſing; and the leading men, 
it was hoped, by their influence, or their oratory,” 
might ſtill be able to guide the _proctegings' of 
the general aſſembly. _ 

It was indeed not by ordinary men that einten i 
was removed from his ſituation at the head of 
the commonwealth, and theſe violent and ha- 
zardous changes were made. The oſtenſible 
head of the party was Ephialtes; but Pericles, 5 
ſon of Xanthippus, had lately been gaining a fu- 
periority in popular eſtimation. Pericles poſſeſſed 
extraordinary advantages from nature and from 
fortune. 1 father, a man of one of the firſt 
families 


IS TOR r Erkennen 3 


families of Athens, .and of large property, had $567: 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the proſecution of the — 
great Miltiades, and kad afterward much more 
adyantageoufly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the com- 
mand of the Athenian forces on the glorious day 
of 'Mycale. | "He married Aparitts, niece of 
Cleiſthenes, hief of the Alcmzonid family, and 
leader of the party that expelled the Peifitratids, 
Their ſon, born with uncommon abilities, was 14. ibid, 
educated under the Ableſt of thoſe, fathers of & Plat. 
feience and fine taſte who ar this time aroſe in 5 5 1 
Athens, or reſorted thither from the various 
eftabliſhmehits of the Greek tation; "Anaxagoras 
and Pythocleides are particularly mentioned as Plat, ibid. 
the inſtru&ors of his) /auth 3 Damon as the com- | 
panion of his” riper years. "FE Was obſerved by n 
d men that, in perfon, manner, and voice, he *—, 
1emarkably reſembled Peiſiſtratus; and this cir- 
cumſt; nce, communiicated among a ſuperſtitious | 
people, | infuſed” a jealouſy that long deterred 
him from putting himſelf forward i in public bu- 
ſineſs. In his youth, therefore; arms employed 
his active hours, Abd ſcience was the purſuit of 
his leiſure. But when, Ariſteides being dead, 
Themiſtocles baniſhed, and Cimon moſtly ab- 
ſent on military commands, no ſuperior man 
remained to take the lead in the popular aſſem- 
bly, Pericles WAS induced. to ſhow himſelf. His 
powers of eloquence far exceeded thoſe of any 
orator of his age; and his ſpeeches were diftin- +» 
guiſhed by a new. polith of ftile and manner, 
which ſingularly captivated the Athenian people. 
His family-intereſt and his Party- connections plut. vit. 
Joined Peril. 


* 


* 
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c Vir © r. joined to put him in unavoidable oppoſition. to 
— the ariſtocratical intereſt; which his private 
| __ zudgement and private inclination otherwiſe dif- 
poſed him to ſupport. He had taken a part in 
the proſecution inſtituted a gainſt Cimon, on his 
return from the conq ueſt of Thaſus: yet the mo- 
deration with which be conducted himſelf in it, 
| ſhowed private eſteem. in the; migſt of political 
oppoſition. The baniſhment by oft oſtraciſm being 
. not a puniſhment, or at leaſt Id dil- 
uch a 
meaſure, % . its conſequence A 1 5 A 
ive his own party complete poſſeſſion of the. g9- 
. Yergment. | He was then induced, by the necel- 
ties of that party, to concur in the propoſal, ſo 
Wire to the Athenian conſtitution, to contract the 
g. powers, and reduce the dignity of the court of 
3 3 6, 12 Areiopagus. Ephialtes was the inſtrument to 
ee byte bring forward the meaſure. . What Epbiales 
Tos vit, propoſed, the people willed, and it was done: 4 
Pericl, the mare important of thoſe cauſes which, by 
the conſtitution of Solon, were conniſable by the 
court of Arciopagus only, were in future to be 
brought before the aſſembly of the people; and 
the affembly of the, people was to diret without 
controul, iſſues from the public treaſury ?. This 
was the finiſhing ſtroke to form at Athens that 
union of all the pgw-ers of government, legiſla- 
tiye, executive, financial, and Judicial, in the | 


8 — 2 


I 


+3Þ Dodwell e this traue klin to the n O. 42 the year. 
according to him, preceding che baniſhment of Cimon: but his 
proof is very deficient. | I think Diodorus more probably right, i in 
. it in the firſt year of the zeih 1 8 B. C. 480, LP 


ſame . 
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. fame handy: which, according to the 8 Mon- s * T. 
teſquieu, conſtitutes the eſſence of deſpotiſm ; 323 


| and hence the term Tyrant was, even in that age, 


applied to the aſſembled Athenian people * 
An individual deſpot has generally his favo- 
rites, who govern him, but a deſpotic multi- 


tude muſt neceſſarily have its favorites to guide 


its meaſures. Under the direction therefore of 
 Ephialtes, Pericles, and ſome other leading 
men, new or increaſed pay was given to the 


people for attendance upon the general aſſem- 


blies and the courts of judicature: amuſements 


the moſt elegant were provided for their leiſure; 


the ſublime dramas of Æſchylus, Sophocles, and 
| Euripides, and the jocoſe ſatire of the comic 
poets, were alternately exhibited in magnificerit 
' theaters ; the religious feſtivals were increaſed 
in number and celebrated with new ſplendor, 
and the carcaſes of the numerous victims in the 
ſacrifices, diſtributed among the multitude, 


feaſted them on holidays, as the pay for at- 


tending the courts ſubſiſted them on days of buſi- 
neſs. But to ſupport theſe new expences 
new ſupplies were neceſſary. The com- 


manding power of the Athenian people, and 


the depreſſion of the allies were thought now 


ſo eſtabliſhed, that the former might exerciſe, 


and the latter muſt bear, any tyranny. Not only 
therefore the common treaſury. of the confede 


4 naa pros ert v „er ae Here. W 
TY h. Equit. v. 116. 
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+ racy was removed * Delos to Athens, 5, but. 


the moderate aſſeſſment of Ariſteides, to 5 565 | 
all the allies had chearfully ſubmitted, was greatly 
advanced. To the tribunals of Athens recourſe 
muſt be had if any diſpute aroſe; and hence 
new profit, new power, and very flattering di- 
ſtinction to even the meaneſt of the Athenian 
people, with moſt grievous humiliation and op- 
preſſion to the people of thoſe ſubject ſtates 
which were ſtill called allies. 

Theſe circumſtances ſu perinduced new neceſſity 
for maintaining the navy invigor. But tobe main- 
_ taified in vigor it muſt be employed: and it was 
. deſirable that it ſhould be employed, as 
under Cimon it had been, ſo as to bring new 
gratification to the people, and at the ſame 
time to acquire ſomething toward the expence 
of its own maintenance. Cyprus appeared at 
preſent the moſt i 1nviting object, and a fleet of 
two hundred trireme galleys was ſent thither | 
under Charitimis*. Bur ſhortly a more alluring | 


field of action preſented itſelf. 


* That this removal took place, and about this time, ſeems un- 
71 eſtionable, tho Thucydides has not particularly mentioned it. 
lutarch, in his life of Ariſteides, quotes Theophraſtus for its. 
being the act of Ariſteides, with whoſe character it ſeems leſs 


| congenial. In his life of Pericles. he makes that able bur leſs ſeru- 


pulous ſtateſman apologize for i it as his act, aud with this the ac - 

count of Juſtin would correſpond. 
© Barthelemi (Anacharſis, p. 269. v. 1. ed. 3 ) Fe the com- 
mand of this expedition to Cimon, and quotes Thucydides and 
Plutarch. He has probably truſted to his memory, which has 
deceived him. Neither Thucydides, nor Plutarch, nor Diodorus 
has mentioned the commander's name. It is here given on the 
"OT of e I will keweyer fa for ee that, for 
my 
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4s the relaxation of the Perſian government 
. during the laſt years of Xerxes, and the confu- 
ſion which inſued on his death, Inarus, chief of 
| ſome African tribes on the weſtern borders of Di 
Egypt, ingaged the greater part of that rich 


3899 
8 1 © T. 


Ms 4 5 | 
Thucyd. 


Lt. 6/16 


hy — 7.71. 25 


country in rebellion. But when the empire be- 


came again ſettled under Artaxerxes, apprehen- 
ſive that he ſhould be unable to withſtand its 


collected force, which would probably be 0 
directed againſt him, he looked around for fo- 
rein alliance. The little Athenian common- 


wealth, commanding the navy of the Grecian 
confederacy, was, at this time, b 4 far the firſt 
maritime power in the world; and the difficulty 


df approach to Egypt by land, together with the 
command which the Perſian monarch poſſeſſed ' 


of the Phenician navy, made a maritime ally of 
great importance to Inarus. The Grecian in- 


fantry of this age was alſo not leſs beyond all 


other in eſteem; and tho, among themſelves, 


the Peloponneſian, and particularly the Lacedæ- 
monian, had the reputation of ſuperiority, yet, 


among foreiners, no Grecian name was of higher 


renown than the Athenian. Inarus therefore ſent 


to Athens, propoſals of alliance; offering very 
_ advantageous returns for affiſtance to complete 
the deliverance of Egypt from the Perſian do- 
minion. | 


myſelf, I 3 a writer who, if he makes A miſtake, "Nw 
correfted from the authority which himſelf quotes, to thoſe WhO 
fatidiouſly 1888 their readers to * ls on * own. wy 
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«#370 . Sir Walter Raleigh, WhO ohe u pon this 
e part of hiſtory certainly with 'n maſter's 870 but 
ON © — with too tranfient 4 glance, imputes folly tothe 
e 7. Athenlan government for theif conduct; when, 
e being ie it thei power to make the valuable 
1 © Acquilfrrion” of Cyprus, which their naval force 
5 45 would hive ihabled them to keep,” they quitted 
© To defirable an obje&t for che wild project of ac- 
_ <quifingdominion ofithecontinent of Africa. If in- 
deed the Athenian” empire; as the 'cohfederacy | 
 Unller"the conttoul of. the Athenian common- 
weatth®is often called by antient Writers; nad 
by connected by any regular and ſettled fotiri 
of gbvernment, or if the conſtirution of Athens 
icſelf had been ſuch us to he capable of carrying 
1 A ſteddy command, the obſervation would 
5 detteinty have been juſt. But the exiſting cit- 
. cmſtances of Athens, to which we häve been 
| _ adverting, offer at leaſt an apology for thoſe able 
ten, for certainly there were able men int its ad- 
; miniſtration, who promoted the expedition to 
e Egypt. For, however valuable an acquiſitibn 
Fp prus might in time have. been made, under 
fluch a courſe of prudent” and ſteddy manage- 
mmmtetent as the conſtitution of Athens ſeemed utterly 
„ 0ny,. the wealth of Egypt was à far more 
tempting preſent object. There, it was hoped, 
victories might be obtained to rival thoſe of 
Cimon; which, through the ranſom of wealthy 
priſoners, the ſpoils of Perſian camps, and the 
produce of Thracian mines, had wonderfully in- 
riched individuals and filled the public treaſury. 
Charitimis eee was ordered to lead the 


whole 
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whole Fines under his cameos Cyprus to 
the Nile. His rapid ſucceſs appeared at firſt to 


40 


9. 


Jatify the enterprize : all yielded before him till ue. 1. C 102. 
arrived at Memphis, the capital of lower l. e 


Egypt; and he poſſeſſed himſelf of two diviſions 


Cteſ. 
Perſic. 


out of three which compoſed that vaſt city. A B. C. 458. 
numerous body of Perſians, and of thoſe Egyp- Ol. 803. 


tians who had hot joined in the revolt, retiring 


* 


into the third diviſion, called the White- caſtle, 


prepared for a vigorous defence. 


A war meanwhile, in which the . 25 


Megara had involved Athens with the Corin- 
thians, and in ſome meaſure with the whole Pe- 


loponneſian confederacy, of which Lacedæmon 
had always remained the head and Corinth was a 
principal member, called for the exertion of the 
Athenian adminiſtration, In a deſcent at Haliæ 
on the Argolic coaſt, their forces were defeated 5 


by the Corinthians aſſiſted by the Epidaurians. 


Shortly after, in a naval action off Cecryphaleia, 
the Athenians defeated the Peloponneſians. The 


Eginetan fleet, which was conſiderable, then 
joined the Corinthian; and the aſſiſtance 
of the other Peloponneſian allies being called 


in, the Athenians alſo collected the naval 


force of their confederacy. An action inſued, in 


wh the Athenians gained a complete wieda, 


2791 ee not why, for 5 dates py” the Egyptian war, Dodwell 
has given implicit credit to Diodorus, who, in regard to theſe, is 


Thueyd. | 


I. Le C. 105. 


1.1 1. c. 78. | 


as evidently, contradiftorxy to Thucydides, as he is clearly proved 


Wrong by Dodwell himſelf, in regard to many preceding tranſac- 


tions. The account of Thucydides however, not ſufficing to aſcer- 
tain the dates, we can N them but by PO ure. | 


Vol. II. Pon took 
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5 r teok Santi: POE and then landing upon. 
3 ae under the conduct of Leocrates, laid ſiege 
IEG the capital town. It was a moſt favorite ob- 
48 e Jeet to ſubdue an iland which, from its ſituation, 

its naval ſtrength, and the active and adverſe, 
Menper: .of {its people, was emphatically called, 
OE eyeſore of Peiræus :. The fame. circum- 
ſtances made the Peloponneſians the more anxi - 

ous to provide for its defence. Three hundred 
ö beavy- armed Corinthians, and Epidaurians were 
introduced into the place: à larger reinforce 
ment might have indangered a failure of provi- 
ſrons, while the Athenians commanded the ſea. 

but to give more effectual relief, the Corinthians 
invaded the Megarian territory, ſeized the heights; 
of Geraneia commanding tue paſſage from the 
iſthmus into northern Greece, and advanced to- 
lucy e wards Megara; in confidence that, while ſo large | 
l. t. e. iog. a part of the Athenian force was abſent in Egypt, 
either Megara muſt be £xpaſncs, or the 4758 of 
PM gs mult be raiſed: 

[__ __AMhile; from the Weiße nf 33 into fa 
| many little republics, great talents were moltly 
confined within a very narrow. circle, from which 

they could ſcarcely by any poſſibility emerge, the 
eircumſtances of Athens, little favorable to pri- 
vate ſecurity or domeſtic bappineſs, Save 
ſingular opportunity and ample ſcope for genius, 
wherever it exiſted among the people, to come 

forward and exert itſelf: and Athens was fruitful 

of great men at this e | "Along thoſe els 


35 2 1 1 


| | ; D's Tov ien. Plut, Peric. 


nom to fame, but kid in merit) was Myre- 
nides; who, upon the preſent oc wat aß⸗ 
pointed to the command of the fortes; or ſuen 
was the general ſpirit of the Athenian people, 
while the leading men drended the unpopulariey 
of a timid policy, chat it was determined, with 


ſuch an army as could yet be collected within 


Attica, old men chiefly and boys; to march te 


the relief of Megara, rather than fecal their 
more vigorous troops from a favorite enterprize. . 


Myrenides, with the army, ſuch as it was, under 
his command, did not ſeruple to meet the flower 
of the Corinthian youth; arid tho the event 


would not juſtify the boaſt of a deciſive victory, 


he remained maſter of the field, and erected ori 


it his trophy. The Corinthians, retreating within 
their own territory, were ill received by their 
falowcitizens 3 who upbraided them with their 
inglorious return from a fruitleſs expedition, in 
which they Had yielded the honor of the day to 
an enemy unable to conquer them. Urged by 
* ſhame; and under no good conduct, on the'twelfth 


8 cos. nhgy 


* 


Thueyd. 
1. 2. c. 10 f. 


day from the battle, the Corinthian youth re- 
turned to the field; and, to vindicate their ho- 
nor, erected their own trophy in claim of victory, f 
The able Myronides, taking his opportunity for 


iſſuing with his motley troops from the walls of 
Megara, cut in pieces the detachment employed 
to ere the trophy, and then attacking the ſup- 
porting army, put it completely to rout. A large 7 
body of the vanquiſhed, preſſed in their flight by 
the conquerors, and miſſing their road; entered 
an gan furrounded by à ditch, ſo. wide and 


Dd 1 | deep 


Thueyd. 
1. 1. 6. 106. 
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2 abe preclude paſſage. i The: Athenians; 


f 


- 


apprized of this, ſecured the only outlet with a 
ſufficient body of their heavy-armed, and then 
diſpoſing their lighttarmed around, plied their 
miſſile weapons ſo effectually that every Corin- 
thian within periſhed; Corinth was fo weakened 
© *his ſevere blow as to be, for ſome time, in- 
capable of any confiderable/exertion.! | 

For a long courſe of years after the baniſh- 


ment, and even after the death of Themiſtocles, 


the ſpirit of that great man ſeemed to animate 
the Athenian councils. In all the changes of ad- 
miniſtration, meaſures were in a great degree di - 
reed; by the political principles which he firſt 
conceived, and of which he ſo forcibly demon- 
ſtrated the advantage in practice: his.ideis for 
inſuring ſafety, for acquiring power, for extend- 
ing dominion, continued to be carried into exe- 


cution. The preſent adminiſtration. of Athens 


were well aware that the ſtate of parties within 
their own commonwealth, and the complexion 


. of affairs through Greece, did not promiſe them 


a time of eaſe and leiſure. The neceſſity of em- 
ploying a large proportion of their force in di- | 
t ſervice on ſhipboard, if they would hold ES 


their controul over the confederacy, was not 


likely to ceaſe; and the remaining ſtrength, they - 
found, ſcarcely ſufficed for the remaining 
probable occaſions. In proſecution, therefore of 
the idea of T hemiſtocles, and with. a ſpirit which 
„ieee this age of Greece, and particu- 
larly of Athens, they ſet about a very great and 


vey coſtly work; no leſs than to unite the city 
| with 


1 
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with its ports by ſtrong fortifications, which aug. 
might ſecure the communication againſt any in- — 
terruption from an enemy. A walbwas conduct- Thucyd. | 
ed to Phalerum, the diſtance about four miles, re | 
and another to Peirzus,. five miles, with towers n 
at proper intervals. Thus Athens and Peiræus 
came to be often diſtinguithed by the names 
of the upper and the lower town, as two parts 

only of the ſame city. Afterward, by the advice 
of Pericles, as we learn from Plato (who informs Plat, 
us that his maſter Socrates was preſent at the DS Fe 
delivery of the oration which perſuaded the 
Athenian people to the meaſure) a third wall 
was added, from Athens to the middle port 
Munychia. Thus ſhould an enemy get poſſeſſion 

of one of the outer walls, the communication 


between en and one of its ore wan ſtill 


185 82 ſecure. 
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b fait 55 
and internal diſturbance, and uſually ſlow in its 


| jr ea had not been induced by the revolt of 


Thucyd. 
. I. c. 10. 


Megara, nor by the ſufferings of ſo cloſe an ally 
as Corinth, added to the inimical meaſures be- 
fore taken by Athens, to come to a rupture with 


that rival republic. But the diviſion of Greece 


into ſo many little ſtates, precluded the poſſibi- 
lity of ſecure peace through the country, and ho- 
ſtilities begun in any obſcure corner, always in- 
dangered the tranquility 'of .the whole. The 


_ rugged province of Doris, the mother · country 


of the greater part of the Peloponneſians, deſti- 
tute of any eonſiderable city, had three ſmall 
towns, Bœon, Cytineon, Erineon (names hardly 


elſewhere occurring in Grecian hiſtory) in which 
the little public buſi neſs of ſo poor and thinly 


peopled a territory was tranſacted. The Pho- 
£1ans invading Doris, took one of thoſe towns. 
| — he 
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The Lacedzmonians, who always bore a religi- 111 
ous regard for their mother- country, were no OM 
ſooner informed of its diſtreſs than they prepared B.C.457. 
to relieve it. Fifteen hundred heavy-armed of CHIN 
their own people, with no leſs than ten thouſand 
of their allies, which, with the light-armed ſlaves 
attending, would make an army of perhaps 
twenty-five thoufand men, marched toward 
Phocis. Nicomedes fon bf Cleombrotus com- 
manded, as regent during the minority of his 
nephew Pleiftoanax' fon of Pauſanias, to whom 
the ſcopter of Sparta bad fallen by the premature 
death of Pleiſtarchus fon of Leonidas. The 
Phocians, unable to reſiſt ſuch a force, ſurren- 
dered the Dorian town, and ſabmitred to the 


There were at this time ſome of the sers Thueyd. 
tical party at Athens ſo far from conſidering La- l. 1. ce. 
cedæmon as a hoſtile ſtate, that they looked to- 
ward it for relief from the oppreſſion which they 
ſuffered under the preſent adminiſtration of their 
country, and for the reſtoration of that” confti- h 
tution under which Athens had become great, \\ 
and without which they thought it could not long : 

* flouriſh; Accordingly” they opened a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with Nicomedes. 'But the ſame cir- 
cCumſtances, which led the partizans of ariſtocracy 
to deſire a friendly connection with Sparta, in- 
duced the leaders of the democratical intereſt, 

Who now governed the republic, to confirm and 
inflame the -animoſity of the people againſt that 
ate, and to perſuade them of its determined 
Famity to Athens. It was therefore reſolved ta 

| Dd 4 oppoſe 
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oa 1 v. ee return of the Peloponneſian army 
— into the peninſula, and means were much in 
their power: for poſſeſſing the ſtrong places of 
Megara on one ſide of the iſthmus, and Pegæ on 
the other, and keeping a guard on mount Gera- 
neia, they completely commanded the paſſes by 
land and the port of Pegs; together with an in- 
tereſt which they poſſeſſed; among the towns of. 
the Achaian: coaſt, ::inabled them to keep 4 
flett in the Corinthian gulph, which would ef- 
_ fectually prevent an army from crofling it. Ni- 
comedes was in conſequente much at a loſs what b 
- meaſures to take; but ſome political i intrigues at 
Thebes, together with the overtures received 
from the ariſtocratical party at Athens, deter- 
mined him aer e ene ed, 
 heawintered i in Bœotia 


f ohm Tlhis was highly ig eig to the Athenian) 1 


adminiſtration. They had expected that the ap- 
proach of the ſevere ſeaſon and the impatience of 
his troops would have urged Nicomedes to- the 


basardous attempt of forcing the paſſage of the 
mountains: but obſerving no appearance of a 
diſpoſition to move from his preſent fituation,. qd 
and; ſuſpecting intrigue,” they ' reſolved in the 
ſpring:to attack him in the plain. A body of ca- 
B. C. 456. Valry, aqwhith they obtained from their allies of 1 
01.80. 4. Theſſaly, they boped would inable them to do 
this with cer tain advantage. ee there- 7 


> - # * * 5 


1 ki Bog Tr at it OJ 1 Agi GW is 
N The chronolggy- of Diador here ſo accords. wh, Gl ils. | 
ftrates s The ft fuümmary narrative or Thucydides, that we may. give 
him etedit/f61 tis circpnttance, ven e Wr not ſpę- 
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fore what other auxiliary troops they readily-5 Hf T. 
could, among which were a.thquſand from Argos, Nc 
they formed, with their own forces, a body of 
fourteen thouſand” heavy- armed foot. Theſe, 
with the cavalry, and the attending ſlaves, would 
make an army of ſcarcely leſs than thirty thou- 
fand men, with which they marched into Bœotia. 
Nicomedes met them at Tanagra, and a ſevere 2 
action inſued, ſo equally. maintained, that nei- 83 
ther ſide could claim the victory. It was renewed "de 
on the following day, when the treachery of the l. i. * 
Theſſalian horſe compelled the Athenians, r 
great ſlaughter on both ſides, to leave che Pelo- 
ponneſians maſters of the field. Nicomedes then, 
without attempting to make any other. uſe of his 
: victory, except to plunder and waſte the _— 
garian territory as he . 7 FORT into < . 
1 3 hk. — 
The Thebans, always 4 W of Diod. | 
Gterejuy over the other towns of Bceotia, meroder. 
but humbled by the event of the Perfian war, e oh 0 
had judged the opportunity favorable, while 1: ee 
the Peloponneſian army lay in their neighbour- 
hood, to attempt the recovery of their antient 
authority. With this view they had ingaged in 
a treaty with the Spartans ; who readily acceded 
to the purpoſe of raiſing a city without Pelopon- 
neſus to a capacity of balancing the power and 
curbing the ambition of Athens. With ſuch a 
force at hand, it was not difficult to induce moſt 
of the towns to in gage in the Peloponneſian con- 
tederacy, and admit the ſupremacy of Thebes 
in ſuperintending the general protection, and 11 
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that purpoſe dircting the military avis of the 
tian people. Whatever within Bœotia as 


immoveably adverſe to their propoſal, and parti: 
| cularly the heroic little commonwealth of Platæa, | 


I. 8 1. In 
hucyd. 


J. 1. . ” 


$9944 


the antient and faithful ally of Athens, was of 


courſe. ro be oppreſſed. Phocis and the h 
Locrians joined in theit alliance. 
Neither the force nor · the ſpirit of Athens Bars 

DE broken by the check received at Ta- 


nagra. As ſoon as the motions in Bœotia were 
known, it was determined t to obviate their 


. effects. Myronides Was appointed general of the 
Achenian forces. On the ſixty · ſecond day after 


. e e te FS e to the expreſſi ion which 
Thucydides puts into the mbuth of a Theban orator (b. 3. e. 67). 
The value of this term is in ſome degree to be collected from a 
following paſſage (c. 67.), in the ſpeech of the ſame orator, a 
dreſſing himſelf to the Lacedzmonians, Hyztve; derig vav da. 


z think Dod well clearly right in placing this event one year 


lager than Diodorus, who has crowded together tranſactiqns that 
could not have paſſed within the year. Allowing chis, the aceou 


of Divdorus will affiſt to ilfuſtrate that of Thocydides. The bart! 
1 of Tanagra was fought in che ſpring of the year 456 before Chriſt, 
6 toward the ccncluſion of the fourth year of the cightieth Olym» 
. piad ; for the Olympian year begap a lirtle after midſummer, 


The battle of CEnophyta was fought in the beginning of the firſt | 


year of the eighty · ſirſſ Obpmpied, in the autumn of the laws. Jar 


before Chriſt 456. 
Thucydides ſays that the Peloponiiefiza' Amy, in pe * 


through the Megaris, after the battle of Tanagra, cut down 


trees; that is trees objects of cultivation, as olives and vines; and 
he mentions no other waſte, the harveſt, being probably not for- 


warde enbugh to · be readily deſtroyed. Smith, in his tranſlation of 
Thucy dides, interprets N. rdpelbkiccrrag by the exgreſſion, baviag. 


gut f down the woods. The miſtake is of a kind that an Engliſhman, 
who never trav felled in more ſouthern countries, might eaſily fall 


into, if he did not conſidet how little it could anſwer the Spartan 


zeneral's purpoſe, to delay his march by ſuch laborious waſte, as 
n of Cutting e down what | in Engliſh is properly called woods. 
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che. unfortunate action of Tanagra, he met 5 10 T. 

the Bœotian army, much more numerous than bis — 

own, at CEnophyta, and gained a complete vic- 

tory. Tanagra. was taken and diſmantled; through 

all the towns incouragement was communicated 

to the. democratical party, everywhere adverſe 

to the Lacedæmonian connection, and all Bœotia, 

except Thebes, was rapidly brought either into 

alliance with Athens, or under its dominion. ound 
The demoecratical intereſt was ſtrong in the T 

neighbouring country of Phocis, but the oli- 1. z-c. 93. 

garchal party, ſupported by Thebes and Ea- + 

cedæmon, ſtill prevailed: there, Myronides 

without loſs of time entered that province, and 

overbearing oppoſition, put the power in all the 

towns into the hands of thoſe whoſe intereſt 


AL 


would keep them dependent on Athens; and thus 


| Phocis; like Bœotia, became an appendage of the 
"Athenian empire. The Opuntian Locrians, more 
attached to their oligarchal government and the 
'Lacedzmonian alliance, but dreading the at- 
tack with which they next were. threatened, de. 
liyered a hundred of their principal men as ho- 
ſtages to infure the compliance of their ſtate with 
terms impoſed. This campaign of Myronides, 
tho no detail of it remained, even in the time of 
Diodorus, was eſteemed equal to the moſt bril- 
{age atchicvements of the TERA arms 


"The | 


* Thueydides i in "his 1 mention 5 the W under 
Myronides, tho he particularizes that the battle of Enophyta was 8 
Fought on the ſixry-ſecond day after the battle of Tanagra, does 
not name Thebes. T have been very cautious of following any 


other writer, in relating the tranſactions of theſe times, when not 


in 
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i 1 Te. was ne ſmall addition to the joy which the 
KELL important, conqueſts -Pf-1 Myronides gave at 
Athens that, about the ſame time, Leocrates re- 
turned victorious over the little barren iland of | 
Zgina.. Cut off from all relief, through the 
command which. the Athenians poſſeſſed of the 


N= . 


Thneyd. ſeq, the Zginetans had, at length capitulated: 


28 1 c. 108. 98 


their ſhips of war were ſurrendered, their forti- 
fications, were demoliſhed, and they bound them: 
8067 4 ſelyes to the payment of a perpetual tribute. In 
71 INE ſame. ſummer the great, work of the long 
Walls which connected the city of Athens with ity 

- ports, was completed. . 
The Athenian government, now, F in 
Thuey a. 5 ſtrepgth, reſolyed to proſecute offenſive ope- 


B. a" 5. rations againſt . their Peloponneſian. enemies. 
Aun. T 


WW, 81.4. Tolmides, with a ſtrong ſquadron under his 
command, failing round Pcloponneſus, burnt 


in ſome *. f upported by him. Diodorus tells oF many ak 
and very ſurprizing feats of Grecian arms, utterly unknown te 
Thucydides; of which his account of the expeditions to Cyprus 
and to Egypt afford ſome remarkable inſtances. They may how- 
ever be nearly paralleled out of Livy ; who tells of i many victories 
gained by the Roman arms againſt the, forces of Hannibal i in Italy, 
and leaves us to wonder why they had no conſequences, till, upon 
looking i into Polybins, we find the greateſt reaſon to believe that 
they neyer had more than an imaginary exiſtence. There is ſel- 
dem equal temptation to romance concerning. circumſtances 
meerly political. The narrative of Thucydides, i in the part in 
queſtion, tho it may have ſufficed for his cotemporaries, and for 
dis particular view in that prefatory part of his work; leaves us 
totally uninformed of the motives to the Bœotian war. Theſe 
however may be gathered from ſome paſſages which afterward 
occur in his Hiſtory (1. 3. C. 62. & 95.), and from what we gud 
in Plato on the ſubject (Menex. p. 242. t. 2.) ; and thus what is 
here ſupplied from Diodorus, in itſelf probable, and conſiſtent 
with every authenticated fact, appears ſuſficiently eſtabliſhed, _ 


the 
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the Lacedæmonian naval arſenal at Gykiumg 


and proceeding into the Corinthian gulph, de- 


barked his forces, defeated the Sicyonians in an 
action by land, and took the town of Chalcis,* a 
Corinthian ſettlement on the coaſt of Ætolia. Tt 


473 


$EC . 
III. 


ad 


was not till the tenth year of the blockade of 


Ithome that the Helots there had been induced 
to capitulate; and they obtained, at laſt,” liberty 
for themſelves and their families; upon condi- 
tion, however, that they ſhould finally quit Pe- 
loponneſus. Tolmides collected thoſe fugitives, 

and ſettled them at Naupactus on the northern 


| ſhore of the Corinthian gulph, which he con- 


quered from the Ozolian Locrians. There with 


the revived name of Meſſenians, which they had 


never intirely loſt, forming a free republic, Or at 


leaſt a republic of free citizens, under the pro- 


tection of Athens, they became once more num- 
bered among the Grecian people. 
While ſucceſs was fo generally attending this 
Athenians within Greece, their forces ingaged in 
the diſtant operations in Egypt, were experi- 
encing a variety of fortune. Grecian valor and 


Grecian diſcipline at firft ſo overbore the efforts 


of oriental arms, that the Perfian government 


was at a loſs what to oppoſe to them. The mea- 
ſure taken marks very ſtrongly what may be the 


weakneſs of deſpotic empire, while its territory 
and population are immenſe. Megabazus was 
ſent with a large ſum of money to Lacedæmon, 
to endeavour to obtain by bribes the alliance of 
that little republic, and procure the invaſion of 


Thucyd. 
1. 1. c. 109. 
Diod. l. 11. 


er 74. 


Attica by a W army. It tells very 


higbly 


CHAP. 
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highly to the honor of the: Spartan government 
of the time, from an Athenian writer almoſt co- 


| temporary, that Sparta was not to be bribed to a 


meaſute to which reſentment, ambition, and po- 
litical intereſt contributed ſo powerfully to incite. 


Megabazus, after having ſpent 4 part of his 
_ treaſures uſeleſsly, in ways which Thucydides 


does not explain, returned with the remainder 


into Aſia, without — in _ re düsen 
FI Pliſhed his purpoſe. 


Then at laſt denke 8 Webfan t to at - 


former dignity of the empire were taken for the 


- 


Diod. 1. It. 


8. 75. 


© recovery of Egypt. A very numerous atmy was 
BC. 457. 

Ol. 80.2. 
3 6 


aſſembled on the confines of Cilicia and Syria; 
and a fleet was prepared in Phenicia and the 
other maritime provinces. Megabazus, or Me? 
gabyzus, ſon of Zopyrus, head of one of the fix” 


great families of Perſia,” was appointed to the 


command in chief, The ſpring and ſummer 


were employed i in collecting troops; the autumn 


Ol. IL. 1 


and winter in the endeavour to reſtore diſcipline 


and ſkill in arms among them: in the following 


ſpring Megabyzus led them into Egypt. His 
meaſures appear to have been judicious, and cor- 
reſpondent ſucceſs followed. The Egyptians 


venturing a battle were defeated. The little 


army of Greeks, compelled to raiſe the ſiege of 
Memphis, for the White caſtle ſtill held out 


againſt them, retired into an iland of the Nile 


called Proſopitis, where their fleet joined them. 
In this ſtrong ſituation their valor and diſcipline 
defied the Perſian aſſaults. Wealth and numbers, 


even under able * may ſupply 


Sreat 


2 


| ſhips forced their way to ſea and eſcaped, but 
the greater part were deſtroyed or taken. Such 


was the concluſion of the Athenian enterprize. 


great. deficiencies... Forming dikes and cutting SE S 


greater part periſhed. Inarus the mover, of the. 


| crucifixion ; ; and all Egypt, except the marſhes, 


| ſuch is the title given him by Thucydides, be- Thucvd. | 
ing compelled to. fly his country, implored aſ- 154% 
 fiſtance from Achens. The Athenian people, 


1 e exaſperated 
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water-courlſes, Megabyzus drained. the channel —.— : 
in which the Athenian galleys lay ; 7 and while he p 
thus made the. fleet uſeleſs, which had been * 

therto. a great annoyance: to him, he laid the, 

lictle army open. to wide attack. Thus, after a. B.C. 1 
ſiege of eighteen months, he took Proſopitisz, Naggar 
a part of the Grecian troops, forcing their, way 1. e. 7 
through Libya, eſcaped to Cyrené; but the 


war, betrayed by his followers, was put to death by 


held. by a chief named e La 
again to the Perfian dominion. *_ 

. The misfortunes of the Athenian, arms in a this 
part of the world did not cloſe thus. Fifty | 
trireme galleys, going to Egypt, to relieve an Thueyd. 
equal number of the fleet there, entered the ibi. 
Mendeſian mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what 
had happened. The Phenician fleet attacked 
them with ſuperior force in the river, while the, 
Perſian army aſſiſted from the ſhore: a few - 


againſt Egypt, when it had been carried on bx. 
Years, | 

Circumſtances ERS oy were : ariſing. Kill to 
extend the devaſtation of war within Greece. 
Oreſtes, ſon of Echecratides King of Theſſaly, 


— 


1 | eg + 
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eg. exiſpcined” againſt che Theſſaliam government 


for the treathery of their troops in the affair of 
Tanagra, and che Athenian chiefs, hoping to 
ſeecure an effectual intereſt in that rich and popu- 
llous province, concurred in zeal for the cauſe 
80. of the young prince. An army, compoſed of 
Guei the 'newly-acquired” auxiliary force of Bœotia 
Aa and Photis, together with à body of Athenian 
troops, entered Theſſaly under the command of 
Muyronides, and penetrated as far as Pharſalus. 
But with che uſual deficiency of the ſouthern 
Greek armies in cavalry, that general was unable 
todo anything againſt cognate # and 
4 inthe Theſlalian plains,” of” r 

1 fame. In the field, Where ver he Sc his 
forte, nothing vemured to reſift him; but lie 
could detach nothing, and, according to the. 
expreſſion of Thucydides, beyond the imme- 
iate reach of his arms he could keep nothing, 
After an ineffectual attempt, therefore, upon 
the city of Pharſalus, he withdrew his army 
from Theſſaly, and returned to Athens. 
Meanwhile the leading: men in the Athenian | 

councils were ſtill directing their attention to 

extend the power of the republic on all ſides. 

Maſters of the Ægean ſea, with the greater part 
of its coaſts and ilands, and commanding. a 

large proportion of the continent of Greece, 
they had great influence even in Peloponneſus. 3 

Thueyd. Argos was connected with them by its own ne- 
ee ceflary intereſt : the greater part of Achaia was 


& 115. & 
14.8 21. in their dependency:; ; and, poſſeſſing Naupactus 


Plur. vit. 
Deric. . near the entrance, and Pegæ n bottom, o 


the 


the Corinthian 5 7 Sl a its navi- - SECT. 
_ gation. With, foe e apparently, to 
protect their allies, moleſt their enemies, and — 
extend their authority and influence, as 0 
tunity might offer, a thouſand Athenian ſo iers EY 


5104. 111. 


Vvere put aboard the: ſquadron lying at Pegs, 5 
and the command was committed to Pericles. thy * 84 
- Crofling the gulph, Pericles debarked his force Plat. lot. rits | 
on the territory of Sicyon; and the Sicyonians Pe. 
quitting their walls to otect their fields, he I 
gave them battle and | defeated them. Then 
taking aboard a: reinforcement of Achaians, he 
proceeded to the Acarnanian coaſt, and after an 
unſucceſsful attempt upon CEniade, but not 
without a large collection of booty, always a 
great object of antient N he conducted 


a peas ; 
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ba % 557 ths 800 eee 5 5 Reral of 
„ "Cinion Fruce of foe Jears with *Pelopoimeſus. 
boi Erbes dition, to . Cy us under Cinon; "death Uf 
e non, Contentibt of © parties in Athens, and 


* 


gg . 'Bpahge n the adniiniftration.” Sacred nur. 
el if! IH 95 2 „ EI0 SW: 10 ©9275 $4 pf 2 Mes w 

„* K EHAxGE infued in the dagen eſtiè polities 
> Aden, of the motives to whichfwe : are nat 
Ainformeg by hiſtorians" but its effects, which 
Werd important and exterifive; inable us, with 
Ny = re of th ef eircümffünces of the 
ities, in ſome” de; ee t diſcover tue . A 
| Scönckfizti on-took es between the leaders f 
the democratical and ariſtocratical parties; 
and Pericles himſelf propoſed to the aſſembly of 
the people a decree for the recall of Cimon, 
after the expiration. of only five years of the 
term of his baniſhment. An anecdote reported 
by Plutarch, if true in all its circumſtances, 
would powerfully forward this meaſure. When 
the Athenian: forces marched to meet the Lace- 


dæmonian army at Tanagra, Cimon met them 


13 The account of Plutarch, the only writer from whom we 
have any detail upon the ſubject, is unſatisfactory in itſelf, and 
Ill accords with the courſe of events marked in the ſummary of 
>» Thucydides, to which I always ehuſe to refer as a ſtandard for 

Fg authenticating other information. The reader who will take the 

.trouble:to compare the accounts of the battle of Fanagra and its 
| Eonſequences,, in Plutarch's lives of Cimon and Pexricles, with 
the 107th to the 112th chapter of the firſt book of eee 

will be inabled to judge for himſelf. 


where 
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Where they paſſed the Attic border; and, 


the law of his exile not abſolutely forbidding, ** 


deſired to join the troops of his ward as a volun- 
teer. His requeſt however was denied, and he 
was ordered to quit the camp; but before he 
departed he had opportunity to communicate 
with his friends among the troops, whom he 


earneſtly exhorted to prove, by their behavior 
in the battle to inſue; the falſehood” of the 


charge in Which they were in ſome degree invol- | 
ved wich him. Accordingly a band of = hundred 
pledged themſelves to one” another not to fly 


and when the army was routed; they continued 0 eee. 
fight around the panoply of Cimon, Which they „ F580. 
had carried into the field as their banner, ti 
they were killed to a man. This was the moſt 


pbwerful of all oratbry; none would any more 
be Perce chat Cimen, of the friefids of Ci- 
mon, Were enemies to "their" country. Mean- 
hits the men in power had a moſt” arduous 
office to ſuſtain; the adminiſtration of what has 
beem called an empire; but an empire without 
ally eule Sog ftlfetzeh; held together partly 
by fore partiy dy aceidental eircumſtances; 
r urvqoten populace” of Athens being the 
ſoverein, "while a large majority of the principal 

men were in oppoſition 3" and a war was to be 
conducted againſt à confederacy, whoſe land- 
; force far” Exceeded: theirs: The very conqueſts, | 
already made, moreover diſtreſſed ⸗hem; they 
were at à loſs for means to keep what they had 
acquired. At; the ſame time they knew that the 
rough an of the enemies of the republic, 
„„ the 
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b. the. Lacedemonians. ana Corinthians, would: be 
3 highly averſe to any negotiation with them, but 
would readily treat with their opponents of the 
axiſtocratical party, and particularly with Cimon, 
ITheſe ſeem to have been the conſiderations that 
led the party in power to the accommodation. 
And they were not deceived in cheir views; for 
e a ceſſation of hoſtilities. preſently followed the 
Ol. 81 3. reſtoration of Cimon to a leading ſituation in 
„ commonyealth. To reconcile all intereſts 
however, where ſo many, were concerned, would 
not be an eaſy buſineſs. Three years of inter- 
| Thucys,  Mitted: Marg elapſed. before. any treaty with the 
1 nog PeloponneGan,confederacy. could be, brought to 
Es. S gonclußfon z and chen nothing more was effect · 
Ann. Thu. 8 truce for five, years. K n 
So large: a proportion, of he henian people 
ba nom been ſo long acc zed t9; ſubſiſt by 
Z war whether, from pay cot Hm: plunder, chat 
© the ceiſation of hoſtilities filled che city with ia 
5 very inconvenient number of, men little diſpo- 
ſed, and moſt of them. little able, to enn a c 
fortable- livelihood by peageable induſtry; all 
bowever proud of the dignity of A the nisa xidi- 
ens, proud of / their ſervices co their;icountrys 
d andhready.to claim ſupport and reward ſuitable 
to that ĩmaginary dignity-andito;thaſe. ſervices, 
which they would got eſtimate below) their 
worth. The inconvenienge, ot at leaſt ſome 
degres of it, was common among the Grecian 
ſtates; and the ordinary, reſqurce, particularly 
Ft the powerful, as fo. ſend out Ae he: 
_ icles, being appointed to the com-. 
MT... + © mand : 
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mand of a ſquadron of fifty trireme net 
convoyed a thouſand Athenian citizens to the 
Thracian Cherſoneſe, the principality formerly 


of the great Miltiades, and divided the lands of 


that rich peninſula among them. Tolmides con- 
ducted an equal number, whether of Athenians 
to Naxos, or of Naxians to Eubea, 085 not 
clearly appear. Wo 4} Ter "Ih 5 
But ſuch was become the contlitacitn of the 
Athenian commonwealth, ſuch the temper of the 
people, and ſuch the conſequent difficulties to 
be contended with in the endeavor to preſerve 
quiet at Ae, that, as ſoon as prefent peace 
was eſtabliſned by the concluſion of the five 
years truce, Cimon determined to turn the ſpirit 
of enterprize once more toward forein conqueſt, 


and "exertion againſt the common enemy; in 


the hope ſo to prevent brooding faction at 
Athens, and brooding war within Greece. With 


prus to that dominion, which, under the title 
of Confederacy, the Athenian commoawealth 
held over fo large a portion of the Greek nation. 
A fleet of two hundred trireme galleys was 
equipped, of which himſelf. took the command. 
At the requeſt of Amyrtæus, chief of the Egyp- © 
tians of the marſhes, who ſtill maintained the 
war againſt Perſia, he derached ſixty to Egypt; 
having in view, apparently, to diſtract the at- 
tention of the Perſian government, and perhaps 


this view he ebfuined: the purpoſe of adding Cy- . 


Thucyd. 
„1. c. 112. 
. 1. 12. 


* 3. 
Plut. vit. 
Cims 


to collect ſome booty, rather than to purſue any 


romantic purpoſe of conqueſt there. With his 
remaining force he laid ſiege to Citium in Cy- 
E e 3 prus 3 
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| 91 HAP. prus; but in the camp before that place, to the 
| great misfortune of Athens and of Greece, he 
| B. C. 449. died. Foreſeeing, it is ſaid, both his. own end, 
ae > and the neceſſity. of abandoning the enterprize, 
Plu. which, as we learn from Thucydides, aroſe im- 
ut up. mediately from want of proviſions, he gave 
\ ſuitable directions to thoſe in truſt about him, 
with a requiſition that his death ſhould be con- 
cealed, and orders ſtill iſſued in his narge as if 
be was living. In paſſing Salamis the fleet 
Tieyd. was attacked by the Perſian fleet, cpmpoſed of 
ut ſup· ſquadrons from Phenicia, Cilicia, and Cyprus, 
u hich it defeated. The army, breajgipg up its 
camp. before Citium, and marchigg along the 
cCoaſt to meet the fleet at a morę commodious 
place for imbarkation, was alſo attacked, and 
alſo gained the victory. Imbarking then with- 
out moleſtation, and being jpined by the ſqua- 
dron from. Egypt, the whole armgment returned 
to Attica. The relics of Cimen, carried to 
Athens, were buried there: and. a magnificent 
monument was erected: to his memory, which 
remained, with the name of the Geena, ta 

Plutarch . 

Great as the military 8 of Giman was, 
his wiſdom, his integrity, his moderation, his 
conciliating temper, and the influence which 

' 3nabled him to lead his fellow countrymen in the 
a paths of wiſdom, integrity, and moderation, 
were found to be the qualities for which his loſs 
| Was moſt to be regretted. Others could com- 
= mand fleets and armies, but others could not 
a equally | divert che e ſpirit 01 Greece 4 a 
| civ 
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civil feud and domeſtic war. After Cimon,. fays 998 
Plutarch, for a long time, nothing great was = 
done, or even attempted againſt the barbarians ; 3 Hut. vit. 


but the Greeks turned their arms againſt, one ene x, 

another, to the great advantage of Perſia, and to | 

the unſpeakable injury of Greece, „ le 
While Cimon lived, . Pericles was contented 


to be the ſecond Peron in the Athenian gom- 
monwealth: when that great man was gone, a 
concurrence of circumſtances tended to make 
him the firſt. The ariſtocratical party however, | 
of which Cimon had been the head, oppoſed 1 05 
him.  Juſtly deſirous to reſtore the wounded 
conſtitution, yet ſill more anxious 40. recover 9, 
their own loſt importance, and ſtrongly. tinctured 
with that ſhort-fighted jealouſy and narrow Po- 
licy which are ſo much of the eſſence of party- 
ſpirit, the ariſtocratical chiefs ill brooked the 
aſcendancy rather naturally adhering to the ſu- 
perior abilities of Pericles, than aſſumed by 
himſelf. They would have one of their own 
party at che head of public affairs; and x by- ” 2 
cydides, ſon of Meleſias, brother-in- law: of " 
Cimon, was the perſon to whom in preference Plat. 
they looked as their leader. Thucydides 5 
was a man of very reſpectable character, 5 
without reputation for military talents, but more 
known as an experienced ſtateſman, and an. able 
ſpeaker; and, but for the ſtimulation of party- 
connections, he was apparently diſpoſed to mo- 
deration in politics. But party-ſpirit and the 
importunity of thoſe about him urging, be + hucy- | 
dides became vehement in oppoſition to Peri- 
cles; who was thus reduced to the neceſſity of 
S - either 


e 


. eicher feceding from public b 
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0 ſneſs, and ſo 
Tr his political friends, or of puſhing 
His intereſt with the democratical party againſt 
" the ariſtocracy. A war of oratory inſued : of 


the particulars of which we have little informa- 


= tion. We are told' that it laſted long. but not 


© Peric, 
kb 


\ 


with any certaihty how long; nor how far, or 
in wat inſtances principally it affected public 
meaſures. The collateral light however afford- 
ed by the political events which remain record» 
ed, inables to collect forae- . ide! on che 
* | 

In the very next year after che altos ci. 


ES -s mon, we find Pericles in a command indicating 


9 
Ss: 


that he had already acquired a ſuperiority, which 
vas for the time deciſive. Phe change inſuing in 
the adminiſtration of Athens portended nothing 
peaceful to Greece :- for ſuch was the friendly 
connection of the ariſtocratical party with the 
Spartan government, that it was neceſſary for 
Pericles and his adherents to guard againſt the 
Lacedæmonians as: their perſonal enemies; by 
as alive the diſpoſition · in the people to be 
jealous of them! as the natural "enemies of the 
republic. In ther internal quiet alſo, which La- 
cedæmon had new been ſome time injoying, as 
ſtrength returned ambition 'revived'z”and the 
Spartan government, having leiſure to look” r 
the affairs of their neighbors, opportunity only 
was wanting to inter fete again among them, and 
alert the antient elaim of Sparta to be ſupreme 
arbjitreſs of Greece: Such opportunity thesdi- 
yided Rate and uncertain-conftturion of the na- 
785 tion 
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tien quickly afforded, A diſpute ariſing be- $207) 
tween the Delpbian citizens/and-the other Pho- 
cians, about the poffeſſton of the temple of yk ma 
Delphi and the preſideney over the ſaered cere- Plur. vit. 
monies, the Lacedæmonians took upen them- Ferie. 
ſelves to decide the cauſe; and ſending a mili- | 
' tary force into Phoeis,. they put the Delphians in 
poſſeſſion of, the temple. In gratitude for . 
favor the Delphians paſſed a decree, granting to 
Lacedæmon the honors ef the promanteia, or 
precedeney in the conſultation of the oracle, 
and they cauſed it to be ingraved on the fore- 
head of a brazen ſtatue of a wolf conſecrated in 
the temple. It would nat be difficult to excite 
indignation among the Athenian people at ſuch 
an arbitrary exertion of authority by the La- 
cedæmonians, in what was eſteemed, beyond 
"ut things, a common concern of the Greek'n na- - 
tion; but, in the preſent inſtance, it appeared 55 
particularly inſulting and injurious to Athens, ” 
becauſe Phocis was among its allies. An army 1 
therefore marched under the command of Peri- 
cles. The Lacedæmonian troops being gone, 93 
the Delphians were obliged to ſubmit; the ſu- wb 
premacy of the temple and its appendages was 
again committed to the Phocian people, wh 
immediately paſſed a deeree, giving the pro: 
manteia to Athens, aud cauſed it to be ingraved 
on the ſide of the ſame brazen wolf whoſe fore- 
head bore the decree of the Delphian citizens 
in favor of Lacedæmon. It does not appear 
that the Lacedæmonians toak any immediate 
afures to revenge this inſult; probably being 


n deterred, 


Forks 
; 15 ol 
* * 
1 . 
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CAA. P. deterred, or perhaps: effectually prevented, by 
— the command which, through their poſſeſſion of 

the Megarian territory, the A held of : 
385 . the PA. of the iſthmus. in 


f F 3 
4 N 
— 
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hens at os 3 f its 1 - _ 
et the imperfection of its conſtitutian: At- 
temp of Pericles to improve the conſtitution. 
N .. Revolt in Bæotia; battle of Coroneia : revolt 

SY e Eubæa : revolt of Megara: Invaſion of At. 

ies od tbe. SRO: ; Truce i n 

e 1423 

| WE may * upon. this _ as ft era os the- 
| i aw i extenſive power, if not of the greateſt 
BO glory of the Athenian commonwealth. On the 
continent of Greece it commanded Megaris, 
Bœotia, Locris, Phocis, and the territory of 
Naupactus. In Peloponneſus, an Athenian gar- 
riſon held Trœzen; Atheman influence govern» 
ed all Achaia, properly ſo called; and even 
Argos was but a ſubordinate ally. The large 
and fruitful iland of Eubcea, ſeparated only by 
a narrow ſtrait, had long been an appendage of 
Attica; and all the other ilands of the Egean 
ſea, except Melus and Thera and part of Crete, 


moſt of the Grecian cities 3 Aka 1 Aer. 
all thoſe of Thrace, the Helleſpont, and the — 
Propontis, acknowleged the ſovereinty of the. * 
Athenian people. Had Athens had a, govern- 
ment ſo conſtituted as to be capable of a wiſe 
and ſteddy adminiſtration, men were not want- 
ing, qualified by abilities and by information, 
to direct the buſineſs of an empire. But, of all 
forms of government, democracy is not only the 
molt capricious but the moſt ſelfiſh. The Athe-. 
nians were jealous in the higheſt degree off 
communicating the rights of Athenian citizens; 
and the policy employed, however in the exiſt- 
ing circumſtances neceſſary, to hold ſuch exten- 
_ five and populous territories under ſubjection to 
one little ſtate, conſiſting of | leſs than thirty 
thouſand families, was execrable. To coerce 
all by the force of its native military was impoſ- 
ſible. The ſuperiority of its navy gave ſome 
facility for the command of the ilands. But the | | 
general policy for maintaining ſovereinty, was 
founded on that diviſion into parties, almoſt 955 
univerſally pervading the Grecian common- 
wealths, to which we have ſo often had occaſion | 
to advert, In the ordinary courſe of things, 
when, after a critical conteſt in any republic, 
the ariſtocratical party prevailed, they expelled 
only the leaders of the lower people, with a few 
of the more- turbulent of their followers, whom 
they ſametimes ſold into forein countries, for 
ſlaves ; and the reſt they held under a- ſevere 
ſuhjection. But if the democratical party ob» 
ved the nn ny often expolled-all © ©” 
the 
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( * P. the men of rank and property, and ſhared among 
chemſelves theit houſes, eſtates, ſlaves, and =» 
whatever other effects they could ſeize. In both 

' caſes numerous executions were ordinary. Some 

few Grecian republics were better conſtituted, 

At Lacedæmon the active powers of govern - 
ment were in the hands of a few; but, through 

a balancing weight eſtabliſhed upon juſt princi- | 

| ples, liberty and ſecurity, under equal law, 

were extended to all. So ſtill at Athens, tho 

the great legal checks, which ſecured the ba- 
lanes of the conſtitution,” were nearly deſtroyed, 

yet the motions of a government eſtabliſhed 
through all its parts upon wiſe principles, held 

their uſual courſe; the rich and the noble, 

tho often ſeverely oppreſſed; retained” never- 
theleſs much of that influence which, under 

every regular government, will adbere to no- 

bility and riches ; and common right, ably 
defined, was ſecured by an [a aidiridonw of 

5 jurifpruderice wiſely conſtituted, | againſt every- 
A thing but the e will of the ee 
| e po big EEC 
But the Athenian empire; for ſo we mut how 

call it, was compoſed of moſt diſcordant parts: 

no one of the many little independent repub- 
lics of which it conſiſted, not Athens itſelf, had 

a proper intereſt in the proſperity of all: on the 

. contrary, it was neceſſary to Athens to keep 
every one from flouriſhing too much. The ca- 
pacious mind of Pericles had, according to 
: . vit. Plutarch, conceived an ideâ of an improved 
: conſtitution for the N pier or rather 

N 2 DI ; | for 
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- For all Greece; and he even attempted to carry 250 5 5 
it into execution. His purpoſe was to form 
of the ſeveral little ſtates, one great common- 
wealth, of which Athens ſhould be the capital. 
Afraid, however, of exciting jealouſy by the 
direct avowal of an intention to innovate in 
political matters, he made a pretext of ſome old 
circumſtances affecting religion; the only point 
in which the ſeveral members of the Greek na- 
tion univerſally claimed to have a com 
intereſt. He accordingly. propoſed a decree 25 
the Athenian people, and it was carried, for 
ſending miniſters to every Grecian ſtate of Eu- 
pe and Aſia, to invite all; from che moſt pow- 
erful to the moſt invgnificantz to ſend deputięs 
to Athens, who ſhould form a general council 
ol che ation: and the buſineſs ur ged, en 
quiring ſuch a meeting, was, firſt, to inquire | 
concerning the temples which had been deſtroys 2 
A the barbarians and not yet reſtored, and „ 
ncerning ſacrifices vowed for the ſafetx | 
— Greegs and not yet performed and. then to | 3 
conſult concerning meaſures to be, at all times  — 
taken for the ſecurity of the Grecian ſeas, and | 
for. the preſervation. of peace between the ſeye- 
ral ſtates Which compoſed the Greek nation. 
The naval queſtion gave the pretence for Athens 
to take che lead in the buſineſs ; the queſtion 
concerning religion and he propoſing of peace 
as the ultimate purpoſe, were calculated to ob- | 
viate jealouſy, or to make that jealouſy appear „ 
= nable which it was foreſeen would ariſes ' 
ially 1 „ The pride, nere of | 


. P. 


* 
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the Peloponneſi ans in general, the particular 


— oppoſition of Lacedzmon, and various little 


4 


ifies among the other Tepublics raiſed {6 
many diffculties that this noble project totally 
miſcarried, and Pericles was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of adheting to the former wretched policy 
of Greeian ſtates for maintaining their authority 
over their dependencies. Mie 

Throughout Greece, as we have Wei Laces 
demon was the patroneſs of oligarchy, Athens 
bf democricy. When a ſtruggle between che 
two o parties, in oo am. eee nah to a erifis — 


Mnfrs: and ehib Bad een a — ſource 
of their power. In all the any republies there: 
fore; Where Achenian füfluenee now extended, 
a fofm of governinent was eſtabliſhed; tending 
at deaſt to democracy ; "andthe power of the 
democratical- Patty, and mere particularly the 
weffare-of its chiefs: depending upon their com 
nection with Athens, they were themſęlves the 
garriſon to hold their! ſtate in obedience tg 
the Athenian commenwealttr. In the newly Ac 
quired dependencies, Bœotia and the reſt, that 
hat- been done under the authority and lh the 
_ ſopport of the Athenian geverfiment, Which 
was frequently dene without ſuch interference, . 


where, without any forein affiſtanet, the demo“ 
exatical party gained the ſuperiority * numbers 
of the noble and wealthy, with their moſt for- 
Ward adherents; were baniſned; the partizans of 
democracy, raiſed to power aud riches under 
the ay of ns became thus, [througtr 
intereſt, 
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intereſt, attached to Athens; and would confßi- 8 * T. 

der their baniſhed elo to whoſe au- | 

thority they had ſucceeded,” whoſe honors th ED 

bore, and whoſe houſes and eſtates they poſſeſ- | 

fed, as their moſt dangerous and moſt deter- 

mined enemies. Hence what has been called by 

later writers the conqueſt of Bœotia by Myroni- 

des, we find denominited, - by cotemporaries, „ 

the deliverance of the country and the eſtabliſh- 4 1 

ment of its. freedom. On this pretetice "the 

Athenians killed in that expedition were honor. 

ed with a public funeral, and they were Tt 

ſo honored fince thoſe" who fell | in the Perſian 

invaſion hich 1 Bas: 

Through fuch Sete Greece aw 

Twarmed" with exiles; and thofe unhap 5 me 

were perpetually watching opportunities (> *% : 

revolution, which might reſtore thenr tüs their | 

country. The impoſſibility öf exact dferfmtf- 

Bation always left them fothts friends ii diefr a 
e cities; and thus the founddtfon Er 

edition was ever ready. Thoſe Bœotians whid - : WW 

had been baniſhed in cofffequence of che Athe- Thueyg, #3 

nian conqueſt, through opportunity and exertion 1 1 of al. 

of which no particulars remain reported, made 1. ua. c. 6. 

themſelves maſters of Orchomenus, Cheroneia, a | 

uh: ome ſmaller towns. Hopeleſs of Being 

permitted to retain quiet Poſſeffion ,—necefity 

not leſs than inclination ineited: them to pu 

for farther advantages. The Athenian een 

ment prepared an army to reduce them, compo- B. C. 44). | 

ſed chiefly of allies, with only one thouſand heavy. Ol. 53 4. 

armed Athenians. Tolmides, already renowned 

of 3 
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e — for his atchieyements iu the ci | 
of Peloponneſus, was appointed to the com- 
5 mand. Apparently | the party of Thucydides 
Z-7 1 as been gaining ground, and Tolmides was of 
that; party; for. Pericles, as Plutarch informs 
us, difapprored the appointment of Tolmides, 
And augured ill of the expedition. Chæroneia 
goal Was, however raken, , thoſe; nien of the beſt fa- 
nilies and principal influence in Bœotia, who 
* had bold it, were condemned to ſlavery, and a 
| Was Put in the place. Exiles mean- 
While; from various parts, Bœotians and others 5 
aſſempled in large numbers. at Orchomenus: 2 
and the Locrians, who, by timely ſubmiſſion 


and giving hoſtages, had prevented any expul- 


4 


| fon their people, joined them with their 
.Fhgle ſtrength... A, powerful army, thus collect- 
Fd, attacked the Athenian forces near Coroneia, 


z theꝝygvere returning toward Attica. Tolmides 
Was kjlled, bis army was completely defeated, 
and almoſt every ſutviying Athenian was made 
Priſongr-, B. 1 0 lomo Ji . VB LOVE r 2410 58 


ee, 3 Mb of. this misfortune . is one 


„% 


. = r | in. che government of the little. Grecian nh 
e e which was not leſſened at Athens by the 
B extent of 1 its command. Few Athenian families 
- - _ were wholly, unintereſted in the priſoners taken 
3 „ Corcneia; and the adminiſtration found 
FL An ae to acrilice public advan 


2, 1. 0,0 a Bo : hs Tha 
TeV a 4 foyer 65 o . A 4 meyd. 
” . ; We want £ information who all the 555 were. im, 


70 Mrs + enn 4 . Id 4.2 * 12 22 =O 8 3 5 
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tage to private feelings. There were e 
other corroborating inducements to the meaſure 
which followed; for the Bœotians, now ſtrong 
of themſelves, would not long want aſſiſtance 
from Peloponneſus. At the ſame time there- 


fore to gratify the people with the recovery of | 


their captive relations and friends, and to pre- 
vent, as far as poſſible, a combination of ene- 
mies which might endanger the remaining de- 
pendencies of the commonwealth, the Athe- 
nian adminiſtration haſtily concluded a treaty 


with the Bœotians; according to which theß 


evacuated immediately whatever they ſtill held 
in Bœotia, and ſurrendered all claim upon that 
rich bordering province, apparently the moſt 
defirable of all perm additions to the Achenian 
dominion. 

The event proved the "Ie WR of RE 


to fuch ſeemingly diſadvantageous conditions; 


3 
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for even thus the apprehended evils were not 


intirely avoided. The ſucceſs of the Bœotians 


had incouraged others to follow their example. 


Eubcea, the neareſt of the tranſmarine depen- 
dencies of Athens, and the moſt important, re- 
volted. An army was quickly tranſported thi- 

ther under the command of Pericles, bur was 


4 


mo. Bude 3 the revolt of Megara in the firſt year of the © 
234 Olympiad, the battle of Coroneia in the ſecond, and the re- 
volt of Eubœa in the third. But Thucydides aſſerts expreſſly, 
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1.1. c. 114. 
Diod. 


3 * 


that the news of the revolt of Megara arrived juſt as Pericles 
had debarked his forces in Eubcea to ſuppreſs the revolt there; 


which happened, he ſays, not long after the concluſion of the trea« 
ty with the Bceotians, that followed the battle of Coroneia, | 


. Vor. II. | FF | : | ſcarcely 
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C Hag. ſcarcely debarked when intelligence arrived chat. 
the Megarians, havin renewed their connection 

"as: iy 
* = with Corinth, had riſen upon the Athenian | gar- 
riſon in Megara, overpowered i it, and put all to. 
the . N N who could make their 


3 & 


| new s, that the . were e preparing 

for an invaſion of Attica with the whole force of 

their confederacy. The death of Tolmides, 

| and the diſtreſs of the commonwealch concurred 

5 to put all the powers of government into the 

| hands of Pericles. That able ſtateſman and 

genera] immediately led back his forces from 

mbcea, and defeating the Megarians, with their 

allies, who raſhly attempted to protect their fields 

4. againſt his ravages, compelled them to , 
: fine themſelves within their walls. 

The Peloponneſian invaſion did not take | 

| B.C.445. place till the following ſpring . A very for- 

| midable army was then put under the com- 

= - mand, nominally of che young king Pleiſtoinax, 

but Cleandridas was appointed, by public au- 

mmority, the adviſer and dirkctor of his inexpe- 

tlience. Under their joint orders, the army en- 

„ - Koen Attica, ravaged the Thriaſian plain, and 

3 incamped near Eleuſis. Pericles, with the whole 

force of Athens, took a ſtation... overagainſt 

them: but, conſidering that a battle loft might 

in thoſe circumſtances be fatal to the commons, 


a Thns Dodwell, upon a | compariſon of authorities and cir- 
eumſtances, has apparently well Ae . Ann. T hu. ad. ; 


enn. 445. 
: 7 - weakh, 
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walch, and delay, the ordinary reſource of de- * 
fenſive war, would indanger all its dependen - nga 
cies, he had recourſe to policy; and, it was 5 
commonly ſuppoſod, ſuecerded in an attempt 

to bribe Cleandridas. Without any apparent bets 
jw the Peloponneſian army retreated into gf 52 

che peninſula; and the allies were diſmiſſed, ag Jlur. . 
if the purpoſe of the expedition had been aſe- 
cotnpliſhed, - - Such diſſatis faction aroſe in cons 
ſequence in Lacedæmon, that Cleandridas took 
alarm and fled. In his abſence capital eon 
demnation was pronounced againſt him; and 

the king himſelf being called into judgement, 
a fine was impoſed upon him, to ſuch an 
amount; that, being unable to diſcharge it, he | 
alſo quitted his country. Pericles, in the uſual Plut. a5. 
repdrt of the expences of his command, ſtated Pere. 
ten talents, about two thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling, as employed for a neceſſarx 
purpoſe, without expreſſing what. Secrer-ſervice > 
money was not, it ſeems, commonly allowed to 
the Athenian generals; and it is mentioned as 
an inſtance of fingular confidence in Pericles; 

that the Athenian people nn that article! 
to paſs: unqueſtioned, i | 
' ( The: Peloponneſian army being gone, ee Thucyd. 
again tranſported his forces into Eubœa, and + e. ory 
quickly reduced the whole iland. The Hiſtiæ - 
ans were expelled, and their territory was ap- 
portioned among Athenian families; who, ac- 
cording to the uſual method of the Greeks, be- 
came the garriſon, while their ſlaves cultivated 

the lands. The reſt of the Eubœans were ad- 

TS minted 
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| CAD. mitted to a capitulation; by wbich cheir eſtates 
and the munieipal adminiſtration * tart towns | 
veee preſerved to them 2 
er The experienced inſecurity of that edit | 
Did. which the Athenian people held over ſo many 
Sf wie. other little republics, now induced their leaders 
Peri, to ſeek an accommodation with the Peloponne-' 
| fans. Callias and Chares were, according to 
Diodorus, the managers of the treaty on the 
. |. part*of the Athenians ;: and, before the end of 
= the winter after the invaſion of Attica, a truce 
A. C. 443. was concluded for the term of thirty years. The 
- conditions, which remain reported by the hiſto- 
. Tian Thucydides, appear very diſadvantageous 
cd Athens. Bœotia was already loſt; the city 
bof Megara was loſt; but the Athenians yet held 
twdthe Megarian ports of Niſæa and Pegæ; they 
had ſtill a garriſon in the Peloponneſian city off 
5 Trœzen; and the Peloponneſian province of 
Achaia was in their intereſt. + All theſe were 
given up. Such conceſſions, without any equi- 
valent, ſufficiently mark the ſenſe which the 
Athenian adminiſtration had of the tottering 
fabric of the empire, and bf che neceſſity for 
the leiſure of peace to confirm that command 
which remained to the commonwealth, over ſo 
many ilands and fo many tranſmarine ſtates and 
colonies. It may be proper to obſerve that by 
giving up Achaia, muſt apparently be under- 
ſtood that the Athenians reſtricted themſelves by 
the treaty from interfering in the affairs of that 
4 e in ou e bad Wy the Lacedz- 
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monians, by reſtoring a ariſtocracy, would eſta- SECT. n 


bliſh their own intereſt there 
The train of diſtreſſing circumſtances that 


followed the defeat of Tolmides, concurred with 


the various ſucceſſes of the new general, to ruin 


the ariſtocratical intereſt at Athens; and, the 


oppoſite intereſt obtaining a deciſive ſaperiotity 
in the papulir afſembly;Thucydides, | ſon of 
Melefias, the: head. of the Triſtocratical party, 


was baniſhedFby oſtraciſm. 1. hus the opening 
was made fop Pericles to acquire that abſolute 
6 monwealth and its 


5 ſway over the Athenian c 


dependencies which, with little i interruption, he 


held while he Beatle; UI 


uz fuerit ita Achaia, j juxta cum Inari Huh is ignoro. Nam 


Pe: tota provincia quz Achaia dicitur, locum intelligere, abſur- 


dum foret. Not. f. c. 115. I. 1. Thuc. ed. Duk. I muſt confeſs 


I am at a loſs to gueſs at the difficulty. If any could ariſe upon 
the ſimple conſideration of the paſſage in queſtion, it appears fully 


cleared by what precedes and follows. See c. 3. b. 1. c.g. b. 2. 


and c. 2 1. b. 4. On the contrary, the fancy of Palmer and Hud- 
ſon, that an Kh Corinthian ſettlement in Ætolia, of the name 
of Chalcis, was intended, n e wild. | 
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END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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